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PREFACE 

In this edition of Bacon's Essays, I have used 
the text of James Spedding, The Works of Francis 
Bacon, Vol. XII, 1857-1874. Mr. Spedding edited 
the Essays with the Latin translation before him, 
and the large majority of his footnotes explain the 
English text by giving, untranslated, the corre- 
sponding Latin translation. In order to simplify 
the page, all the Latin footnotes have been omitted. 
Further, I have omitted all of Mr. Spedding's Eng- 
lish notes but seventeen, which are distinguished 
from my own notes by the signature 'S.' The 
seventeen notes that I have retained bear wholly 
upon matters of text on which Mr. Spedding is the 
final authority. For example, in the essay, Of 
Unity in Religion, I have kept the note calling 
attention to Bacon's use of the double negative. In 
the essay. Of Empire, Mr. Spedding's note, 
from his fellow editor, Mr. Robert Leslie Ellis, is 
historically interesting, because it shows Bacon fol- 
lowing the old physiology. If Bacon had lived two 
years longer than he did, to hear of Harvey's dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood, he would un- 
doubtedly have revised his metaphor of "the gate- 
vein, which disperseth the blood" out of both the 
Essays and The Ststorie of the Baigne of King 
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Senry the Seventh. Mr. Spedding's note on the 
essay, Of Nature in Men, tells na that Bacon 'a use 
of the verb 'lay' where 'lie' woiild now be em- 
ployed may mean that the verbs ' lie ' and ' lay ' had 
not become differentiated in his time. All informa- 
tion like this about a classical English author is in- 
valuable to the student, for it encourages accuracy 
in reading a text and reverence in handling it. 

Mr. Spedding translated Bacon's frequent quota- 
tions from Latin authors and put his English ren- 
dering into the body of the text, in brackets. To 
make the page clear and pleasing to the eye, I 
have omitted all the bracketed English trans- 
lations of Mr. Spedding. My own translations to 
replace them have been put in the footnotes. In 
making new translations from the Latin, I have en- 
deavored to bear in mind three things, — to keep 
near the Latin sense, to nse simple idiomatic Eng- 
lish, and to catch the Latin spirit, and indeed 
Bacon's spirit, by being at least brief. It is not 
possible to read any work of Bacon and know just 
what he is saying without a reading knowledge of 
Latin, for he is likely to quote Tacitus or Cicero or 
Seneca on almost every page. I am of those who 
deplore the displacement of Latin literature in our 
schools and colleges by vaguer subjects requiring 
less mental exertion. I have therefore made no 
effort either to minimize or to popularize Tacitus 
and Cicero. They are of the elect. They become more , 
elect, more the aristocrats of letters, as an irrepress- 
ible and levelliDg democracy passes them by on its 
primrose path to an educational ideal of "small ' 
viii 
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Latin and less Greek. ' ' I hope, however, that sta- 
denta of Latin will find my treatment o£ Bacon's 
Latin helpful in familiarizing them with the lan- 
guage. With this Idea in view, instfiad of simply 
locating the Latin quotationa, I have frequently 
given the classical quotation to show the original 
thought of the Roman author and Bacon's Latin 
paraphrase of it side by side. In almost every in- 
stance I think it will be seen that Bacon whUe re- 
taining the substance of the thought has expressed 
it in briefer and simpler Latin. This is partly the 
difference between a Boman writing his own lan- 
guage when it was living and an Englishman writ- 
ing it in the age of Elizabeth when it was dead. But 
it is more than that. It is the piercing intellect of 
Bacon seeing clear and thinking straight, and shoot- 
ing its arrow of ezpr^sion right into the bull's-eye. 
An example in point is the quotation from Sallnst, 
on the contradictoriness of kings, in the essay. Of 
Empire. There, making use of the bare thought, 
Bacon attributes it to Tacitus, hut quoting it 
again in full Latin idiom, in the Advancement 
of Learning, he ascribes it correctly to Sallust. 
Bacon is an author who is not afraid to repeat him- 
self, rather he is of opinion that a good idea is worth 
repeating. I have noted the recurrence of many 
of the Latin quotations of the Essays in the Ad- 
vancement of Learning. Dr. WUliam Rawley re- 
cords that he had a habit of quoting the substance of 
another man 's words, but in better form. Tacitus, 
in the first hook of his Eistoriae sums up the char- 
acter ol Yeepaaian as emperor in fourteen words. 
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Bacon quotes the character in the essay, Of Great 
Place, in six Latin words; in the Advancement of 
Learning the six words are reduced to five. 

In citations from the Bible, Bacon frequently has 
the Vulgate in mind, quoting it freely just as he 
quotes Tacitus and Cicero. I have examined all 
these quotations, and in a number of cases my notes 
point out variations between the Latin of the Ytd- 
gate and Bacon's rendering of it. 

In some cases, in order to draw attention to an 
English word derived directly from a Latin one, I 
have purposely made a Latinized translation in 
preference to a more idiomatic one which would 
have satisfied my own language sense better. One 
of these premeditated Latinized translations is that 
from Lucan's PharsaUa in the essay, Of Seditions 
and Troubles. 

Words whose meaning has changed since Bacon 's 
time and obsolete words are defined once only, un- 
less the same word occurs in more senses than one. 
In defining words, I have followed the authority of 
the New EngUsh Dictionary as far as that work is 
published, which is at this time, with some bteaks, 
down to the word 'reserve,' Where the Oxford 
dictionary is not yet available, I have used the Cen- 
tury Dictionary. The words that I have had to 
define most frequently have been the prepositions 
'to,' 'in,' 'of,' 'by,' 'upon,' 'after,' and the like. 
As one studies the history of these little words, 
they appear to act the part of sentinels in the 
expansion of English. Behind them lies the great 
army of nouns, forever assuming fresh mean- 
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ings to advance into foreign territory, and forever 
compelling the sentinel prepositions to take up new 
outposts in order to hold the position gamed. 

To illustrate Bacon's use of language, I have 
made a point of drawing upon Shakspere and the 
Bible. The Authorized Version of the Bible was 
being translated between the years 1607 and 1610, 
and was published in 1611. Either The Tempest, 
composed about 1610 or 1611, or The Winter's Tale, 
acted May 15, 1611, is Shakspere 's last complete 
play. Bacon brought out the second edition of his 
Essays, the bulk of them, in 1612. Illustrations 
from King James's Bible and from Shakspere are 
the best to be had to explain the English of Bacon's 
Essays, for the three great classics are almost as 
precisely contemporaneous as it is possible to be. 
Making the citations without forethought just as 
they occurred to me, I found on completing the 
notes that all the thirty-seven plays of Shakspere 
had been called into requisition to illustrate Bacon's 
fifty-eight essays. 

"Thy creatures have been my books, but thy 
Scriptures much more," Bacon wrote in humilia- 
tion after his pitiful fall from power. Bacon's 
knowledge of the Bible, both the Vulgate and the 
Authorized Version, was thorough and familiar, 
and he uses it with fine effect, producing that mix- 
ture of simplicity and grandeur which marks his 
style. There is some suggestion of the Bible on al- 
most every page of the Essays. Wherever the 
Bible is quoted, and wherever there is a reflection of 
its language or phraseology, I have given in my 
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notes the exact reference, using the Authorized 
Version which Bacon knew, and the Vulgate, for 
the Latin allusions. 

But while I have made large use of Shakspere 
and the Bible, my illustrative notes are hj no means 
confined to the seventeenth century. The English 
language looks backwards as well as forwards, and 
I have put its literature to use over the centuries 
from Chaucer to Thomas Hardy. Some of tiie 
quotations from Scottish literature indicate the sur- 
vival in Scots of forms used by Bacon, but now 
either lost or obsolescent in English. 

I have ventured to hope that my notes may serve 
a double purpose, not only to make Bacon's thought 
clear, hut to rouse interest and to stimulate to fur- 
ther reading. Occasionally they point a pretty 
moral and are meant to. Sydney Smith's "Maxims 
to make one get up " is the happiest of renderings 
for the Latin proverb in Of Parents and Children, 
while the quotation from The Faery Queene under 
the word 'indignity,' Of Great Place, gives Spen- 
ser's thought on corruption or 'graft.' 

I think I took most pleasure in editing the essay, 
0/ Gardens. It ia not possible now to know just 
what iris Ba«on meant by the 'ehamairis,' or 
whether 'floa Africanus' was the botanical name 
of the French marigold in his day, but as far as I 
could I have identified botanically all the plants 
and flowers Bacon mentions in his Elizabethan gar- 
den, except those ao familiar as to need no comment. 
And wherever any of them is mentioned by Shak- 
spere I have added a posy from his plays. But 
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Keats and Cowper and Tennyson and Ben Jonson 
and Thomson and Evelyn and Dryden also walked 
in Bacon's garden, and last, but not least. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott was there showing his friend, Susan Ed- 
monstone Ferrier, about. 

To insure absolute clearness, all titles of books, 
both English and Latin, have been cited in full. 
Abbreviations, especially Latin abbreviations, are 
more misunderstood and so more disregarded than 
is generally supposed. Elizabethan titles are given 
in Elizabethan spelling, and in general in the older 
literature the older spellings have been preserved. 

Finally, the notes explain briefly Bacon's his- 
torical allusions. All references, whether to Bacon's 
reading in writing the Essays, or to my own in 
editing them, have been personally verified. 

Mart Augusta Scott. 
Northampton, Mass., 15 Jaunai?, 1908. 
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PBANCI8 BACON 



Francis Bacon was born January 22, 1561, at 
York House, in the Strand, London, the youngest of 
the eight children of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord 
Keeper of the Great SeaL Sir Nicholas Bacon, a 
stanch Protestant and a good lawyer, was one of 
that remarkable group of able men the young 
Queen Elizabeth gathered around her upon her ac- 
cession to the throne, in 1558. Of her Lord Keeper, 
William Camden saya, "She relied on him as the 
very oracle of the law." 

Sir Nicholas Bacon was twice married ; first, to 
Jane Femely, daughter of William Femely, of 
West Creting, Suffolk, who died leaving three sons 
and three daughters, and second, to Anne Cooke, 
second daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, of Gidea 
Hall, Esses. Lady Anne Cooke Bacon was the 
mother of Anthony and Francis Bacon, Coming 
into the world the son of a Lord Keeper, in York 
House, which he was himself to occupy as Lord 
Keeper in after years, Francis Bacon was as truly 
bom to commanding position in life as is a king's 
zv 
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son. Many of his kinsmen held distinguished posi- 
tions and filled them with credit to themselves and 
the nation. Lady Bacon was left a widow as a com- 
paratively young woman, so that we naturally hear 
more of her family in the history of her famous 
son, than of his half-brothers and half-aisters, who 
were considerably older. But what has come down 
to us of his relations with these elder Bacons helps 
materially to reconstruct his environment. 

The Elizabethans were great builders. The Wars 
of the Boses ended forever in England the necessity 
of building for protection from hostile neighbors, 
and the policy of internal peace fostered by the 
Tudors enabled Englishmen to accumulate wealth. 
Landholders under Queen Elizabeth could a£ford to 
build beautiful homes, and they liked to surround 
themselves with the new luxuries brought to their 
notice in England by the travellers, especially by the 
travellers in France and Italy. In domestic archi- 
tecture, two of these luxuries were glass windows, 
which often fill up the side of a room in an Eliza- 
bethan house, and spacious gardens encircling the 
entire building and adorned with all sorts of de- 
vices, some original and some more or less crudely 
adapted from formal gardens abroad. Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, though not a rich man, built two houses. 
Redgrave, Guilford, Suffolk, where he had married 
his first wife, was without gardens, and so limited 
in size that Queen Elizabeth visiting her Lord 
Keeper there told him his house was too small. 
"No, Madam," replied Sir Nicholas, "my house is 
not too small for me, but your Majesty has made me 
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too great for my house." Gorhambnry, near St. 
Albans, was a larger house. About Gorhambnry, 
says Edmund Loc^e, in his Portrait of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, he added "gardens of great extent, in the 
contrivance and decoration of which every feature 
of the bad taste of his time was abundantly lav- 
ished. " Gorhambnry was left to Lady Anne Bacon, 
and ultimately became the property &Dd the coun- 
try home of Francis Bacon, 

The mansion of Redgrave was inherited by Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, 2d, who was doubtless hard pressed 
to support there his family of nine sons and 
three daughters. Nathaniel Bacon, second of the 
elder sons, is described as of Stiffkey, Norfolk. He 
was something of an artist. Playing upon the name 
and domestic habits of his stepmother, Anne Cooke 
Bacon, he made a portrait of her, now at Gorham- 
bury, dressed as a cook and standing in a litter of 
dead game. The third elder brother, Edward 
Bacon, obtained from Queen Elizabeth, in 1574, a 
lease of Twickenham Park, on the Thames fronting 
the royal palace at Eichmoud. Francis Bacon's let- 
ters as a young man are often dated from Twicken- 
ham Park, showing that he lived from time to time 
at his half-brother's country seat. 

In 1597, when Bacon was elected to Parliament 
for Ipswich, the family county town, he had as col- 
leagues no less than six kinsmen. His brother An- 
thony sat for Oxford ; his half-brother, Nathaniel, 
for Lynn; his cousin, Sir Edward Hoby, for 
Rochester; his cousin, Sir Robert Cecil, for Herts; 
while Henry Neville, who represented Liskeard, 
xvii 
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was his nephew, the son of his half-sister, Eliza- 
beth Bacon, whose second husband was Sir Henry 
Neville. Another connection of Bacon's in the 
Parliament of 1597 and his colleague in the repre- 
sentation for Ipswich was Michael Stanhope, 
grand-nephew to his mother. 

Lady Anne Cooke Bacon, a remarkable woman, 
was a member of a remarkable family. Her father. 
Sir Anthony Cooke, tutor to King Edward VI, had 
five daughters, who received the same careful, thor- 
ough education that he gave to his sons. They all 
became highly educated women and all five made 
brilliant and happy marriages. Mildred, the eldest, 
became the second wife of William Cecil, Lord 
Bnrghley, the great Lord Treasurer who guided 
Elizabeth's government so adroitly and so wisely. 
Elizabeth Cooke, the third daughter, married twice ; 
first. Sir Th(anas Hoby, ambassador to France and 
translator of II Cortegiano {The Courtier), which 
Dr. Johnson described as "the best book that ever 
was written on good breeding," and, second, John, 
Lord Russell, son of Francis Russell, second Earl 
of Bedford; Catherine Cooke married Sir Henry 
Killigrew, of that family of Killigrews of Cornwall 
which in the time of the Restoration produced the 
two dramatists, father and son, Thomas Killigrew 
senior and junior; Margaret Cooke married Sir 
Ralph Rowlett. 

Anne Cooke Bacon is said to have been able to 

read Latin, Greek, Italian, and French, "as her 

native tongue." There remain two translations by 

her, both showing her interest in the Protestant 

zviU 
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cause. Before her marriage she translated Cer- 
tayne Sermons of the rygkte famous and excellente 
clerk Master B. Ockine (1550?). This is a collection 
of sermons by the Italian Protestant preacher, Ber- 
nardino Ochino, who was a prehend of Canterhury 
under Archbishop Cranmer. Fourteen of the 
twenty translated sermons are the work of Anne 
Cooke. The most interesting literary work of 
Bacon's mother is a translation from the Latin of 
Bishop Jewel's Apologia Ecclesiae AngUcanae, 
1562, entitled Apologie or aunswer in defence of the 
Church of England, 1562 and 1564. The second 
edition contains a prefatory address to Lady Bacon 
as the translator, by Archbishop Parker. It seems 
that she had submitted the MS. to him, accom- 
panied by a letter written in Greek, and he re- 
turned it to her printed. An Elizabethan Protest- 
ant treatise says, — "The apologie of this Church 
was written in Latin, & translated into English by 
A. B. (Azine Bacon) with the comendation of M. C. 
(Mildred Cecil), which twaine were sisters, & wives 
onto Cecil and Bacon, and gave their assistance and 
helping hands in the plot and fortification of this 
newe erected synagog." Queen Elizabeth thought 
so highly of the Apologie that she ordered a copy of 
it to be chained in every parish church in England. 
Many of Lady Bacon 's letters to her sons Anthony 
and Francis are extant. They are written in vigor- 
ous English interspersed with quotations from 
Greek and Latin writers, and the picture of family 
relations they reveal is highly interesting. 
These details show how exceptional were the cir- 
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cumstances surrounding Bacon by right of birth. 
He was brought up in the society of the greatest 
peraonages in England and was known to the Queen 
as a child. Dr. William Rawley, his chaplain and 
first biographer, tells the story of Elizabeth's at- 
traction towards the bri^t boy. The Queen ' ' de- 
lighted much then to confer with him, and to prove 
him with questions; unto whom he delivered him- 
self with that gravity and maturity above his years, 
that Her Majesty would often term him. The Young 
Lord-Keeper. Being asked by the Queen how old 
he was, he answered with much discretion, being 
then but a boy, That he was two years younger than 
Eer Majesty's happy reign; with which answer the 
Queen was much taken." This anecdote, furnish- 
ing the only glimpse of Francis Bacon as a child, ia 
as picturesque as it is authentic. 

In April, 1573, Francis and Anthony Baeon, boys 
of twelve and fourteen, respectively, were entered 
as fellow-commoners of Trinity College, -Cambridge, 
under the care of John Whitgift, then Master of 
Trinity and Vice-Chancellor of the University, and 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. Whitgift's 
accounts-book tells us incidentally what was the gen- 
eral course of study at Trinity College in Bacon 's 
boyhood. It shows that between April, 1573, and 
Christmas, 1575, he supplied the Bacon boys with 
the following books, — Caesar, Cicero, Livy, Sallust, 
Xenophon, Homer's Hiad, Hermogenes, Demosthe- 
nes's Olynthiacs, Aristotle, and Plato. We do not 
know how these authors were studied, but it is cer- 
tain that Francis Bacon left Cambridge in his six- 
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teenth year with a good knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin classics and a love of reading. There are 
those who doubt whether any system of education 
can produce a better result than that. Bacon was 
' ' drenched ' ' in classicism, to use one of his own tell- 
ing words. In jStCT"y'ears when he sat down in his 
study to marshal his thoughts on any subject he re- 
called as if by instinct the wisdom of the ancients. 
He could command as easily the judgments of the 
great Greek and Roman historians as the imagina- 
tion of the great Greek and Gomart poets, Tacitus 
sums up for him in immortal phrase a contem- 
porary character, and Homer and Vergil guide his 
expression in the vivid imagery that embroiders and 
illumines his language, like old carving in wood or 
stone, or the rich binding of a rare and princely 
book. 

Besides Whitgift's accounts, two anecdotes of 
Bacon's undergraduate days survive, both as char- 
acteristic of the future philosopher as the story of 
the young Lord Keeper is of the future courtier. 
One is a reminiscence of his own recorded in Sylva 
Sylvarum, {Century II. 151),— 

"I remember in Trinity College in Cambridge, 
there was an upper chamber, which being thought 
weak in the roof of it, was supported by a pillar of 
iron of the bigness of one's arm, in the midst of the 
chamber j which if you had struck, it would make a 
little flat noise in the room where it was struck, but 
■^it would make a great bomb in the chamber be- 
neath." Dr. Rawley relates the other story,— 
"Whilst he was commoraut [a resident] in the Uni- 
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versity, about sizteen years of age, (as his lordship 
hath been pleased to impart unto myself) , he first 
fell into the dislike of the philosophy of Aristotle; 
not for the worthlessness of the author, to whom he 
would ever ascribe all high attributes, but for the 
unfruitfulness of the way; being a philosophy (as 
his lordship used to say) only strong for disputa- 
,tion3 and contentions, but barren of the production 
of works for the benefit of the life of man; in which 
mind he continued to his dying day." 

This early interest in the physics of sound, a sub- 
ject which always attracted Baeon, is as significant 
as the youthful judgment on the unfruitfulness of 
the philosophy of Aristotle. The judgment makes 
the distinction between philosophy embracing all 
knowledge, as the ancients understood it and as in- 
deed it does, and science, for which Bacon's term 
"natural history" is now old-fashioned. With 
Bacon, essentially a literary man, science was to 
lose its moorings to letters. 

At the end of three years Bacon left Cambridge, 
and at the age of about sixteen and a half years, 
was entered into the Society of the "Ancients" of 
Gray's Inn. Almost immediately after he had be- 
gun the study of law, an opportunity offered for 
him to travel and see the world. Sir Amias Paulet, 
who was sent to Prance as the Queen's ambassador, 
in 1576, invited Francis Baeon to go with him as a 
member of his household. Dr. Rawley says, — "He 
was after awhile held fit to be entrusted with some 
message or advertisement to the Queen ; which hav- 
ing performed with great approbation, be returned 
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back into Prance again, with intention _Jer continue 
for some years there." He remaip«d about two 
years, spending most of the time hi Paris, but fol- 
Idfftfig the French Court to Blois, Tours, and Poic- 
tiera. Henry III, of Valois, was the French King . 
and Catharine de' Medici the queen mother. The / • 
wars and intrigues of the Holy League were gouig 
on and the events stirring which led to the assas- 
sination of Henry III. The essays, Of Revenge, 
Of Custom and Education, and Of Prophecies, 
allude to the political and social influences that 
surrounded the young attach^ of the English 
ambassador. In Prophecies, "one Dr. Pena" tells 
the inquiring lad a story about an aatrolt^r and 
"the queen mother, who was given to curious arts." 
Another personal allusion to his stay in France oc- 
curs in the sixth book of the De Augmentia Scien- 
tiarunt where he describes a biliteral cipher he in- 
vented in the intervals of his diplomatic leisure in 
Paris. Writing in cipher was a curious art then 
widely practised, and Bacon's early interest in it 
reveals the natural turn of his mind for the observa- 
tion of signs, that is, facts, and their recombination 
into new relations. Distinctly scientific is the ob- 
servation of an echo at Pont-Charenton, near Paris, 
which the young diplomat investigated and reports 
in Sylva Sylvarum {Century HI. 249, 251), "And 
thereby I did hap to find that an echo would not 
return S, being but a hissing and an interior 
sound." The description was written many years 
later, but the boy's experiment had remained per- 
fectly clear and fresh. He says he heard the echo 
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"return the voice thirteen several times," and de- 
seribea it as "4 tossing of the voice, as a ball, to jnd 
fro; like to reflections in looking-glasses." Fur- 
ther on the Sytva Sylvarum (Century X. 986) gives 
a biographical note j2onceming the event which 
changed the whole course of Francis Bacon's life. 
Writing on what he calls "the secret virtue of sym- 
pathy and antipathy," now named telepathy. Ba- 
con says, — 

"I myself remember, that being in Paris, and my 
father dying in London, two or three days before 
my father's death I had a dream, which I told to 
divers English gentlemen, that my father's house in 
the country was plastered all over with black mor- 
tar." 

Sir Nicholas Bacon' died February 20, 1579. Dr. 
Kawley's statement of the situation in which Fran- 
cis Bacon was left by hia father's sudden death is,— 
"In his absence in France' his father the lord- 
keeper died, having collected (as I have heard of 
knowing persons) a considerable sum of money, 
which he had separated, with intention to have 
made a competent purchase of land for the liveli- 
hood of this his youngest son (who was only un- 
provided for; and though he was the youngest in 
yeara,yet he was not the lowest in his father's affec- 
tion) ; but the said purchase being unaccomplished 
at his father's death, there came no greater share to 
him than his single part and portion of the money 
dividable amongst five brethren; by which means 
he lived in some straits and necessities in hia 
younger years." Anthony Bacon had been estab- 
ixiT 
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listed at Redbum, Herts, near St. Albans, and the 
manor of Gorhambury went to him as the elder 
son, although Lady Bacon lived there until her 
death, Francis Bacon's legacy was a good name 
and a great intellect, which had been trained and 
cultivated by the best education to he had at that 
time. Diplomacy could not be pursued as a career 
without means, and a month after his father's 
death, Bacon returned to London. He was eighteen 
years old, and was dependent on his own exertions 
both for a living and for advancement in the public 
service. He took loi^ings in Gray's Inn and reso- 
lutely applied himself to the study of the law. 
Later Anthony Bacon, back from some years of 
travel in France, Italy, and Spain, joined him, and 
the brothers, with little ready money between them, 
set up a coach, much to their frugal mother's dis- 
may. She sends to her sons from Gorhambury 
home-brewed beer, fish, strawberries in season, and 
game, with accompanying letters full of motherly 
care and admonition. A letter to Anthony, dated, 
"Gorhambury, April 1, 1595," begins,— 

"I send between your brother and you the first 
flight of my dove-house ; the Lord be thanked for 
all : ii dozen and iiii pigeons, xii to you, and xvi to 
your brother, because he was wont to love them bet- 
ter than you from § boy. ' ' Another letter to An- 
thony tells us what Bacon's habits as a student 
were,— "I verily think your brother's weak stomach 
to digest hath been much caused and confirmed by 
untimely going to bed, and then musing nescio quid 
■when he should sleep, and then, in consequence, by 
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late rising and long lying in bed, whereby his men 
are made slothful and himself continueth aiekly." 
{Gorhambury, 24 May, 1592.) 

It may be that Francis Bacon burned the mid- 
night oil, for he worked hard at his profession and 
he rose rapidly into notice. In 1584, at the age of 
twenty-three, he was elected to Parliament for Mel- 
combe Regis; in 1586, he sat for Taunton, The 
"great year" '88, the year of the Armada, made 
him member for Liverpool and Reader at Gray's 
Inn, In all Bacon was elected to the House of Com- 
mons eight times and his Parliamentary career cov- 
ered the thirty years between 1584 and 1614. As a 
member of the Lower House Bacon combined qual- 
ities very seldom found in the same person. He was 
a useful and able committee-man, a ready writCT, 
and a good speaker. With rare good fortune there 
has come down to us the impression he made as a 
public speaker on his two great contemporaries, Sir 
Walter Ralegh and Ben Jonson. Dr, Rawley says,— 
"I will only set down what I heard Sir Walter 
Bal^h once speak of him by way of comparison 
(whose judgment may well be trusted). That the 
Earl of Salisbury [his cousin, Robert Cecil] was an 
excellent speaker, but no good penman; that the 
Earl of Northampton (the Lord Henry Howard) 
was an excellent penman, but no good speaker; but 
that Sir Francis Bacon was eminent in both." Ben 
Jonson 's testimony to Bacon's eloquence is itself 
nobly eloquent: In Timber; or Discoveries made 
upon Men and Matter [Dominus Verulamius), he 
writes,— "Tet there hapn'd, in m^ time, one nohle 
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Speaker, who was full of gravity in his apeakii^. 
His langaage, {where hee could spare, or passe by 
a jest) was nobly censorious. No man spake more 
neatly, more presly, more weightily, or suffer 'd 
lesse emptinesse, lease idlenesse, in what hee utter 'd. 
No member of his speech but consisted of the owne 
graces. His hearers could not cough, or looke aside 
from him, without losse. Hee commanded where 
hee spoke, and had his Judges angry, and pleased 
at his devotion. No man had their affection more 
in his power. The feare of every man that heard 
him, was, lest hee should make,anea^'-„ 

That Bacon was not naturally a good speaker, 
but studiously labored to acquire a pleasing ad- 
dress, is clear from a note in a paper of counsels and 
rules drawn up for the guidance of his own eon- 
duct, and called in his ready hatin—Custumae 
aptae ad Individuum, 'Pit Habits for the Indi- 
vidual,' that individual being Praneis Bacon, — 
"To suppress at once my speaking, with panting 
and labour of breath and voice. Not to fall upon 
the main too sudden, but to induce and intermin^e 
speech of good fashion." 

The House of Commons was Bacon's school of 
life. It was there that he acquired his vast know- 
ledge of men and affairs. He began almost at once 
the excellent practice of recording his experiences, 
summing up for himself his thoughts on the various 
matters of business that came before Parliament. 
The earliest of these state papers, with character- 
istic boldness, is a Letter of Advice to Queen Eliza- 
ieth, written at the close of 1584 or the beginning 
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of 1585, on the difficult question of her policy to- 
wards the Roman Catholic interest. It is a remark- 
able paper to be produced by a young man of 
twenty-four. Though Protestant in tone the Letter 
is yet neither Puritan nor partisan in character. It 
is a broad, calm, judicial statement of what Bacon 
considered to be the position of the English Church 
three years before the Armada. In this paper and 
in another on the same subject four years later, An 
Advertisement touching the Controversies of the 
Church of England (1589), which is the essay Of 
Unity in Religion in germ, we see the future 
Lord Chancellor, The philosopher had already 
written the first sketch of his ideas on the new 
learning, calling it with the simple grandiloquence 
of youth, Temporis Partus Maximus, the 'Greatest 
Birth of Time.' It is certain that Bacon hoped to 
win advancement at Court by means of his state 
papers. It is equally certain that the Lord Treas- 
urer Burghley did not appreciate the work of his 
nephew. He was indeed employed to prepare 
papers from time to time, but no preferment came. 
Burghley was a plain, practical man, immersed in 
complicated affairs of state. It is possible, aa has 
been suggested, that he quietly opposed the ad- 
vancement of Francis Bacon in order to keep the 
pathway open for his son, Robert Cecil, a man of 
moderate ability only. It may be. Machiavellian as 
he was, that he recognized from the first the pliabil- 
ity of his nephew and declined to trust him with 
political business. Without a doubt, Bacon's liter- 
ary and philosophical aims were to him but the 
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visioDs of a youthful enthusiast. After years of 
hope deferred, at an age which he describes as 
"somewhat ancient, one and thirty years," Bacon 
wrote the famous letter to Lord Burghley, setting 
forth his claims with dignity and appealing for help 
in the furtherance of his ambition, — 

"My Lord, — With as much confidence as mine 
own honest and faithful devotion unto your service 
and your honourable correspondence unto me and 
my poor estate can breed in a man, do I commend 
myself unto your Lordship. T wax now somewhat 
ancient : one and thirty years is a great deal of sand 
in the hour-glass. My health, I thank God, I find 
confirmed; and I do not fear tbat action shall im- 
pair it, because I account my ordinarj' course of 
study and meditation to beiiiore. painful than most 
parts of actios are. . I ever b^ in mind (in some 
middle place that I could dischai^} to serve her 
Majesty, not aS a m&n.bom^nder'Sol, that loveth 
honour, nor under Jimiter, that loveth business 
(for the contemplative planet carrieth me away 
wholly), but as a man bom under an excellent sov- 
ereign that deserveth the' dedication of all men's 
abilities. Besides I do not find in myself so much 
self-love, but that the greates parts of my thoughts 
are to deserve well (if I be able) of my friends, and 
namely of your Lordship; who, being the Atlas of 
this commonwealth, the honour of my house, and 
the second founder of my poor estate, I am tied by 
all duties, both of a good patriot, and of an un- 
worthy kinsman, and of an obliged servant, tfl em- 
ploy whatsoever I am to do you service. Again, 
xzix 
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the meanness of my estate doth somewhat move me ; 
for though I cannot aecuse myself that I am either 
prodigal or slothful, yet my health is not to spend, 
nor my course to get. Lastly, I confess that I have 
as vast contemplative ends as I have moderate civil 
ends; for I have taken all knowledge to be my prov- 
ince ; and if I could purge it of two sorts of rovers, 
whereof the one with frivolous disputations, con- 
futations, and verbosities, the other with blind ex- 
periments and auricular traditions and impostures, 
hath committed so many spoils. I hope I should 
bring in industrious observations, grounded con- 
clusions, and profitable inventions and discoveries: 
the best state of that province. This, whether it be 
curiosity or vainglory, or nature, or '(if one take it 
favourably) philanthropia. is so fixed in my mind 
as it cannot be removed. And I do easily see, that 
place of any reasonable countenance doth bring 
commandment of more wits than a man's own; 
which is the thing I greatly affect. And for your 
Lordship, perhaps you shall not find more strength 
and less encounter in any other. And if your Lord- 
ship shall find now, or at any time, that I do seek 
or affect any place whereunto any that is nearer 
unto your Lordship shall be concurrent, say then 
that I am a most dishonest man. And if your Lord- 
ship will not carry me on, I will not do as Anaxa- 
goras did, who reduced himself with contemplation 
unto voluntary poverty, but this I will do— I will 
sell the inheritance I have, and purchase some leEise 
of quick revenue, or some ofBce of gain that shall be 
executed by deputy, and so give over all care of 
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service, and become some sorry book-maker, or a 
true pioneer in that mine of truth which (he said) 
lay so deep. This which I have writ unto your 
Lordship is rather thoughts than words, being set 
down without all art, dis^ising, or reservation. 
Wherein I have done honour both to your Lord- 
ship's wisdom, in judging that that will be best be- 
lieved of your Lordship which is truest, and to your 
Lordship's good nature, in retaining no thing from 
you. And even so I wish your Lordship all happi- 
ness, and to myself means and occasions to be added 
to my faithful desire to do you service. From my 
lodgings at Gray's Inn." (1592.) 

This letter has often been quoted. It ought al- 
ways to be quoted in a life of Francis Bacon, for it 
is a clear and definite outline of his plans for his 
own career, and it helps to explain his character. 
He proposed to devote himself to a life of study, 
he wished to make the r^ults of that study useful 
to his fellow-men, and he thought that place and 
power would give him "the vantage ground of 
truth (a hill not to be commanded, and where the 
air is always clear and serene)." In splendid 
promise and splendid aehievemeiit, nothing in liter- 
ary history can be compared with the statement,— 
"I have taken all knowledge to be my province." 
Keats, writing on a far more limited theme, has 
expressed in imperishable verse what Bacon goes on 
to say had become the fixed idea of bis mind,— 

"Then felt I like Bome watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swime into his kea ; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
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He etared at the Pacifio— and all Mb men 
Look'd at each other with a wild Burmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien." 

Lord Burghley did nothing—but preserve the 
letter. He probably thoi:^ht it extravagant and 
hyperbolieal. Bacon, undaunted, struggled on, 
keeping up his political interests, beeping up what 
he describes as his "ordinary course of study and 
meditation," and going somewhat more into Court 
society in the wake of bis brother Anthony, who 
was living with him in Gray's Inn. 

To this period belongs thfe beginning of Bacon 'a 
intimacy with the Earl of Essex, who took both 
brothers into his service, Anthony as his secretary 
and Francis as his lawyer and man of political af- 
fairs. The social character of the early association 
of the three young men— Essex was the youngest 
— is indicated by three jetix d'esprit from Francis 
Bacon's pen, his early masques or 'devices.' Two 
of these were 'triumphs' offered by the Earl of 
Essex to the Queen, one in November, 1592, and the 
other in 1595; the third was a Gray's Inn revel of 
1594. Bacon furnished the 'discourses,' or texts, 
and the essay Of Masques and Triumphs grew out 
of this practical experience of the stage. It is in- 
teresting if only as showing that when Bacon 
turned his mind to what he calls 'toys,' they are no 
longer toys. What he has to say about dramatic 
representation accompanied by music and color ex- 
hibits a lively fancy and good taste, while the dis- 
courses display the same qualities of style as his 
more serious writings, thought, wit, and fresh 
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imagery. One of the discourses of the 'device' of 
1592, he shortly afterwards enlarged into an apgu- 
mentative defence of the Queen 's government. 

The Earl of Essex was at the height of his 
power and influence at Court during these years 
when the Queen graciously permitted him to enter- 
tain her now and then with a masque. More than 
any other Elizabethan nohleman, Essex seemed 
to possess the qnalities then considered nec- 
essary in the perfect courtier. He was of 
noble birth; he had a handsome face and inanly 
bearing; his manners were winning; he was gen- 
erous, gallant, and brave. He was also impulsive, 
headstrong, jealous, and imperious. But if he had 
not been endowed with the more serious and sober 
qualities of an able man, his relations to Baeon 
could not have been what they were. He was the 
first person at Court to understand and appreciate 
the great intellect and ready wit of Baeon. He used 
his influence with the Queen to urge the advance- 
ment of his political secretary. But he was soon to 
leam that even as the reigning favorite he was not 
all-powerful at Elizabeth's Court. She made a 
sharp distinction between business and pleasure, 
and the Cecils, father and son, controlled the busi- 
ness of her government. 

In 1593, a vacancy was about to occur in the 
oflBce of Attorney-General. Bacon fixed his eye on 
the place and Essex encouraged his candidacy. The 
Cecils thought him too young and inexperienced for 
so important a post, and proposed to promote the 
Solicitor-General, Sir Edward Coke. The Queen 
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agreed with them, though she dallied with Essex, 
and kept both Bacon and Coke in suspense through- 
out the year. Finally, in April, 1594, Sir Edward 
Coke was named Attorney-General. Bacon was 
mueh depressed, and spoke of retiring to Cambridge 
to spend his life in "studies and contemplations, 
without looking back," Coke's advancement left 
the post of Solicitor-General vacant, and Essex at 
once renewed his importunities for the Solicitor- 
Generalship for his friend. It was now clear that 
the Queen doubted Bacon's legal capacity for 
either of the offices he desired. She told Essex that 
Bacon had "a great wit and an excellent gift of 
speech, and much other good learning, but that in 
law she rather thought he could show to the utter- 
most than that he was deep," Another delay of 
more than a year and a half followed. During this 
year. Bacon visited Cambridge, where, July 27, 
1594, he received the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts. Essex, with less discretion than zeal, thought 
to hasten matters by acquaipting the Queen with 
Bacon's threat of retirement. We read what fol- 
lowed in a letter from Bacon to his brother An- 
thony. Bacon was summoned to the Court, where 
he had an interview, not with Queen Elizabeth, but 
with his cousin, Sir Robert Cecil. The Queen was 
angry, Cecil said, that he should have presumed to 
hasten her decision in any way, "Then Her Ma- 
jesty sweareth that if I continue in this manner she 
will seek all England for a solicitor rather than 
take me ; that she never dealt so, with any one as 
with me; that she hath pulled me over the bar 
xzxiv 
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(note the words, for they canoot be her own). We 
parted in kindness secundum exterius." Eeaex 
never Lad any real political power, and by his im- 
petuousness and lack of judgment, what Bacon 
called his "fatal impatience," he really injured 
Bacon more than he helped him. He was conscious 
of this himself, for he wrote to his friend,— " The 
Queen was not passionate against you, until she 
found I was passionate for you." She passed over 
Bacon a second time, and appointed the Recorder 
of London, Thomas Fleming, Solicitor- General, 
November 5, 1595. Bacon's letter, just quoted, 
shows that he attributed his failure, not to Essex, 
but to Sir Robert Cecil. Many years later, upon 
sending to the Dnke of Buckingham the patent 
creating him a viscount, he wrote, — "In the time 
of the Cecils, the father and son, able mwi were by 
design and of purpose suppressed." 

Bacon retired to Essex's villa at Twickenham, 
whence he wrote to Pulke Greville, — "I have been 
like a piece of stuff bespoken in the shop ; and if 
Her Majesty will not take me, it may be the selling 
by parcels will be more gainful. For to be, as I 
told you, like a child following a bird, which when 
he is nearest flieth away and lighteth a little before, 
and then the child is after it again, and so in in- 
finitum, I am weary of it." 

Attendance upon Court was an expensive way of 
life, and both Anthony and Francis Bacon lived 
beyond their means. "I am sorry," Lady Anne 
Bacon wrote to Anthony, "your brother and you 
charge yourselves with superfluous horses. The 
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wise will but laugh at you both ; being bat trouble, 
besides your debts, long journeys, and private per- 
sons. Earls be earls, " (September 7, 1594.) Essex 
generously offered to relieve Bacon's financial 
straits, "Tou shall not deny to accept a piece of 
land which I will bestow upon you." Bacon de- 
murred, but in the outcome he accepted an estate 
from Essex which he afterwards sold for £1800. 
His letter of acceptance is of importance in explain- 
ing his relations with Essex, because it shows that 
even at this time Bacon foresaw that he might have 
to choose between his friendship for Essex and his 
loyalty to the Queen's government. "My Lord," 
he said, "I see I must be your homager and hold 
land of your gift : but do you know the manner of 
doing homage in lawf Always it is with a saving 
of his faith to the King and his other Lords : and 
therefore, my Lord ( said I } , I can be no more yours 
than I was, and it must be with the ancient sav- 
ings." 

In the summer of 1596, the Earl of Essex com- 
manded the land forces in the expedition against 
Cadiz, the most brilliant military exploit of Eliza- 
beth's reign. But the capture of Cadiz added noth- 
ing to Essex's reputation as a soldier. Rather it 
proved clearly what Elizabeth and Cecil and Baeon 
had all along thought, that Essex was impossible as 
a military leader. He was indeed brave and daring, 
but he was impatient of advice, he exceeded his in- 
structions, and he was so jealous of his subordinate 
officers that he could not get on with any of them. 
His enemies at Court had not been idle during his 
xxzvi 
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abseDce from England, and when the results of the 
taking of Cadiz turned out to be inconsiderable, the 
favor of the Queen towards him began perceptibly 
to wane. Bacon's first extant letter of political ad- 
vice is dated October 4, 1596. In it he advised 
Essex to give up hia military ambition, to try to 
remove the common impression that he was opin- 
ionative, to disguise his feelings, and to "win the 
Queen," It was the cautious, worldly-wise admoni- 
tion of a friend who knew well both the Court and 
the young Earl. But it was not in Essex's nature 
to be wary. He steadily overestimated his influence 
with the Queen and constantly thwarted her will. 
"I ever set this down," Bacon wrote later in his 
Apology, "that the only course to be held with the 
Queen, was by obsequiousness and obasrvaace. 
. ~r . , My Lord on the other hand had a settled 
opinion that the Queen could be broi^ht to noth- 
ing but by a kind of necessity and authority." 
The breach between the friends widened during 
the year 1597. 

Bacon meantime had been made one of the 
Queen's Counsel Extraordinary, as we learn from a 
lease of sixty acres of land in Zelwood Forest, Som- 
erset, which was granted to him July 14, 1596. 
Very early in 1592, Bacon published his first book, 
the Essays, ten only^ bound with two other works, 
his Meditationes Sacrae and Of the Colours of Good 
and Evil. The dedication is to "his deare Brother," 
Anthony Bacon. 

The ninth Parliament of Elizabeth, which met 
October 24, 1597, was the one in which Bacon sat for 
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Ipswieb and had six members of his own family as 
colleagues. His most important speech of this ses- 
sion was one "against depopulation of towns and 
hoosea of husbandry, and for the maintenance of 
husbandry and tillage," a subject which he ex- 
panded afterwards in the essay, Of the True Great- 
ness of Kingdoms and Estates. 

During the summer of 1599, Essex made his dis- 
astrous campaign in Ireland. He had prevailed 
upon the Queen to send him to the island as Lord 
Lieutenant to put down the rebellion of the Earl of 
Tyrone, Far from conquering Tyrone, between 
March and September he managed to lose some 
f300,000 and ten or twelve thousand men. Essex's 
enemies about the Queen, Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Wal- 
ter Ralegh, and the Earl of Nottingham, bad rather 
favored his absence from Court, and they took 
pains to keep Elizabeth informed of the failure of 
the most expensive enterprise she had ever under- 
taken. It was even said that Essex did not mean to 
do anything in Ireland, but was using his authority 
there to intrigue with Tyrone and witK James VI 
of Scotland for his own aggrandizement. Elizabeth 
let Essex know of her dissatisfaction with the cam- 
paign, required an explanation, and forbade him to 
return without orders. In spite of this express 
command, Essex conceived the extraordinary idea 
of abandoning his post and hastening to England 
to throw himself at the feet of the Queen, Eliza- 
beth was at her palace of Nonesuch, and there, on 
the 28th of September, as we read in one of the 
Sidney Letters,— 
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"Without stoppii^ to change his dress, travel- 
stained as he was, he sought the Queen in her cham- 
ber, and found her newly-risen, with her bait abont 
her face. He kneeled to her and kissed her hands. 
Elizabeth, taken by surprise, gave way to her old 
partiality for him, and the pleasure she always had 
in his company. He left her presence much pleased 
with her reception, and thanked God, though he had 
suffered much tronble and storm abroad, that be 
had found a sweet calm at home." 

The next day the Earl of Essex was ©rdered into 
the custody of the Lord Keeper Egerton, at York 
House. After several months' delay, Essex was 
brought before a special commission at York House, 
June 5, 1600. Bacon as one of the Queen's counsel 
took a minor part in the prosecntion. Essex was 
acquitted of disloyalty, but found guilty of dis- 
obedience in neglecting his orders and deserting his 
command. He was sentenced to be suspended from 
all his ofBces and to be imprisoned in his own house 
dnring the Queen's pleasure. Bacon by the Queen's 
order drew up an account .of the proceedings of the 
Privy Council in the case. When he read this 
paper to her for criticism, he had touched so lightly 
upon Essex's ofiEencas in one j)assage that Elizabeth 
smiled, and said "she perceived old love could not 
easily be forgotten." Bacon's quick wit at once 
turned the expression back upon her. ' ' Whereupon 
1 answered suddenly, that I hoped she meant that 
by herself." 

In a short time Essex was released from seques- 
tration, but was forbidden to come to Court. The 
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restraint of his position, free, but still under a 
eload, was peculiarly galling to a man of Essex's 
high spirit. Bacon counselled patience, but Bacon 
at this time was occupying an impossible position 
between an old friend whom he had just helped to 
prosecute and the Queen who suspected everybody 
in the Essex connection. Elizabeth had no inten- 
tion of restoring Essex to favor, as she took oeea- 
sion to show when hia patent for the monopoly of 
sweet wines expired a few months after his dis- 
missal from Court. He petitioned for a renewal of 
the lease, and received the ungracious answer, — 
"No, an unruly beast must be stinted of his pro- 
vender. ' ' 

The Earl of Essex, out of favor completely aud 
nursing his grievances, was soon surrounded with 
other disaffected men who made Essex House a 
centre of conspiracy against the government. These 
gatherings were watched by the Court, and on Sat- 
urday, February 7, 1601, Essex was summoned be- 
fore the Privy Council. He refused to attend. That 
same night there was a performance of "the depos- 
ing and killing of King Richard the Second," pos- 
sibly Shakspere 'a tragedy, at the Globe Theatre. It 
developed at Essex's trial that his friends had paid 
the actors forty shillings to present this particular 
play that night, in the hope that the sight of the 
deposition of the king on the stage might stir up 
the populace. The next day, Sunday, the Earl of 
Essex, with some two hundred followers, made his 
abortive attempt to raise the city. He rode through 
London crying out that his life v/m in danger and 
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the country sold to Spain. The Queen's forces 
easily quelled the rising, and within twelve hours 
Essex was a prisoner in the Tower, charged with 
high treason. 

On February 19, the Earls of Essex and South- 
ampton were arraigned together. The Attorney- 
General, Sir Edward Coke, conducted the prosecu- 
tion, and Bacon appeared with him as Queen's 
counsel. Essex's defence was that he had taken up 
arms not to overturn the government, but to pro- 
tect his own life. Baeon spoke twice during the 
trial, interposing both times to recall the court to 
the main issue against Essex, and to show that his 
defence of a private grievance was a pretext in- 
vented by him at the eleventh hour. Essex's an- 
swer to one of these speeches is a sufficient reply to 
those who say he spoke no word of reproach to 
Bacon, — 

"To answer Mr. Bacon's speech at once, I say 
thus much ; and call forth Mr. Bacon against Mr. 
Bacon. Tou are then to know that Mr. Francis 
Baeon hath written two letters, the one of which 
hath been artificially framed in my name, after he 
had framed the other in Mr. Anthony Bacon's name 
to provoke me. In the latter of these two he lays 
down the grounds of my discontentment, and the 
reasons I pretend against my enemies, pleading as 
orderly for me as I could do myself. ... If those 
reasons were then just and true, not counterfeit, 
how can it be that now my pretences are false and 
injurious? For then Mr. Bacon joined with me in 
mine opinion, and pointed ont those to be mine en- 
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emies, and to hold me in disgrace with Her Maj- 
esty, whom he seems now to clear of such mind 
towards me; and, therefore, I leave the truth of 
what I say, and he opposeth, unto your Lordship's 
indifferent considerations." 

Bacon did not produce the two letters, or offer to 
produce them, although they must have been in his 
possession, for in his Apology he prints them both, 
claiming that he manufactured the fictitious cor- 
respondence between his brother and Essex solely 
to bring about a reconciliation between the Earl 
and the Queen. 

The Earls of Essex and Southampton were con- 
victed and condemned to death, but Essex only was 
executed. After the execution Bacon was employed 
as before to write an account of Essex's offences, 
and did so in a paper called, A Declaration of tke 
Practises and Treasons attempted and committed 
by Robert late Earle of Essex and his Complices, 
against her Maiestie and her Kingdom, etc. {1601). 
For his services, Bacon received £1200, from the 
fine of Catesby, one of the accomplices of Essex. 
"The Queen hath done something for me," he 
wrote to a creditor, "though not in the proportion 
I had hoped " 

Bacon's conduct towards Essex has been a fruit- 
ful subject of controversy. Some of his biographers 
find no fault with it, while others see writ large in 
the circumstance an insensibility to nice moral dis- 
tinctions that led later to his downfall. The Earl 
of Essex had committed treason, and according to 
the standard of justice in that age he deserved 
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death. It was Bacon's dut; as a loyal citizen to 
abhor the crime. But condemnation of the crime is 
a very different thing from taking part in the prose- 
cution and helping to bring an old friend to the 
block. That contemporary opinion did not approve 
of Bacon's course is clear from the testimony of 
Bacon himself. Even before Essex's affairs had 
reached their climax, he said one day to the Queen 
in a burst of "passion" very unusual for him, "A 
great many love me not, because they think I have 
been against my Lord of Essex ; and you love me 
not, because you know I have been for him." And 
either he smarted under the censure of public 
opinion, or his conscience twitted him, for when 
both Jllizabeth and Essex were dead, and there 
could be no answer to his statements, he wrote his 
Apology in Certain Imputatiojis concerning tke late 
Earl of Essex (1604). 

If Bacon hoped to win advancement by acting aa 
an unsworn counsel of the Qneen against the Earl 
of Essex, he was disappointed, for there was no 
change in his political circumstances during the life 
of Queen Elizabeth. His material eircumatances 
were improved in 1601 by the death of his brother 
Anthony, to whom he was probably more sincerely 
attached than to any other person. 

With the accession of James I, Bacon's position 
began to mend. In August, 1604, his office as one of 
the learned counsel was confirmed, and for the first 
time a salary of £60 a year was attached to it. One 
of the first aets of sovereignty of James I was the 
conferring of knighthood on a mob of gentlemen at 
xliii 
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SO many pounds a head. George Chapman and 
John Marston for ridiculing "my thirty-pound 
knights" in Eastward Hoe, were thrown into 
prison, in 1605, whereupon Ben Jonson valiantly 
waited into prison to share their punishment. 
Francis Bacon, writing to Sir Robert Cecil, July 3, 
1603, expresses three several reasons for desiring 
one of those purchasable baronetcies,— 

"Lastly, for this divulged and almost prostituted 
title of knighthood, I could without charge, by your 
Honour's mean, be content to have it, both because 
of this late disgrace, and because I have three new 
knights in my mess in Gray's Inn's commons; and 
because I have found out an alderman's daughter, 
an handsome maiden to my liking." A second let- 
ter, a fortnight later, begged that he might receive 
the honor in some sueh manner as would confer real 
distinction, and "not be merely gregarious in 
a troop," He was duly knighted two days before 
the coronation, July 23, 1603, but he had to share 
the honor with three hundred other gentlemen. In 
the autumn of 1605 appeared The Two Boohs of 
Francis Bacon, Of the Proficience and Advaiice- 
ment of Learning. 

On the 11th of May, 1606, Sir Dudley Oarleton 
wrote to John Chamberlain,— 

"Sir Francis Bacon was married yesterday to bis 
young wench in Maribone Chapel. He was clad 
from top to toe in purple, and hath made himself 
and his wife such store of fine raiments of cloth .of 
silver and gold that it draws deep into her portion. ' ' 

Sir Francis Bacon's wife was Alice Bamham, 
xUv 
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daughter of Benedict Bamhom, a merchant who 
had been both alderman and sheriff of London. 

Meantime Sir Francis Bacon kept his application 
for the post of Solicitor-General well before the 
Court of the new King. If the indifference of hia 
consul, Sir Robert Cecil, now Earl of Salisbury, and 
the ill-will of Sir Edward Cote, his legal rival, 
doomed him ever to new disappointment, Cecil and 
Coke at least found in Bacon a persistence worthy 
of a better cause than office-seeking. Elizabeth 
Baeon, his half-sister, had made a third marriage 
with Sir William Periam, Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. Sir William- Periam died in 1604, and was 
succeeded as Chief Baron by the Solicitor-General, 
Sir Thomas Fleming. Bacon hoped to get the va- 
cant Solicitor- Generalship, but it went for a second 
time over his head and. was given to Sir John Dode- 
ridge. A third set-back followed two years later. 
In 1606, Sir Edward Coke was made Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas. It had been the 
custom under Queen Elizabeth to promote the 
Solicitor-General to the office of Attorney-General 
in case of its vacancy, but it suited King James to 
select Sir Henry Hobart for Attorney-General to 
succeed Coke, thus avoiding a vacancy in the Soli- 
eitor-Qeneralsbip, A year later Sir John Doderidge 
was promoted out of the way, and at last, "silently, 
on the 25th of June," 1607, Sir Francis Bacon was 
appointed Solicitor-General. He was forty-seven 
years old and had been applying for the position 
for fourteen years. 

With an assured official income and the private 
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means he had acquired as his brother's heir, Bacon 
waa for the first time relieved from pressing pecu- 
niary anxieties. He was free to devote what leisure 
he could secure to those "vast contemplative ends" 
which in his better moments he always regarded as 
his real interest in life. Now, too, he reaped the 
rich harvest of the long years of bis unpaid ap- 
prenticeship. Queen Elizabeth had thought him a 
theorist in the law, and bad caused him to serve 
twice seven years roving afield in practice. The re- 
sult was that when Sir Francis Bacon became Soli- 
citor-General, he brought to the discharge of his 
duties such a wealth of knowledge of the law, in 
both theory and practice, as none of his predeces- 
sors were able to approach, and some of them had 
been very able lawyers. At the same time, and this 
fact is often not even mentioned by Francis Bacon 's 
biographers, at the same time, through repeated 
disappointments, through insecure health, through 
anxiety, through loneliness, through calumny, this 
extraordinary man had kept up his studies and 
meditations. They were carried on as we know in 
hours stolen from sleep, between sessions of Par- 
liament, daring the few holidays of a busy life, and 
always under physical difficulties, for the essay 
Of Regiment of Health reflects Bacon's person^ 
experience in managing a mind too active for the 
body it inhabited. Bacon came into his own late 
in life, but when success found him, his rise was 
rapid. Within ten years after obtaining the Soli- 
citor-Generalship, he had reached the top of his 
profession as Lord Chancellor ; within twenty years 
zlvl 
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he had published the hooka which have made his 
fame ' ' a possession forever ' ' wherever the English 
language and literature shall spread. 

In 1613, by the death of Sir Thomas Fleming and 
the promotions of Sir Edward Coke and Sir Henry 
Hobart, Sir Francis Bacon succeeded Hobart as 
Attorney-General. In 1616, he was made a Privy 
Councillor ; nine months later, March 7, 1617, the 
Great Seal was delivered into his hands and he had 
followed his father as Lord Keeper ; nine months 
later still, January i, 1618, he became Lord Chan- 
cellor, and in July following was created Baron 
Verulam; January 27, 1621, the stiU higher title of 
Viscount St. Alban was conferred upon him. 

During these years Bacon wrote much. To the 
year 1609 belongs the treatise De Sapientia Vete- 
runif or Of the Wisdom of the Ancients, which he 
describes in the preface as a recreation from severer 
studies. It is a collection of thirty-one classical 
myths, each with a second title in English, often 
one word only, giving Bacon's interpretation of the 
n^^h; for example, Perseus; or War, Sphinx; or 
Science. The stories are remarkably well told, and 
should be better known than they are. In 1612, 
the second edition of the Essays, now enlarged from 
ten to thirty-eight, was published. Bacon's mother, 
Lady Anne Cooke Bacon, died in the interval be- 
tween these two works, in August, 1610. Two 
masques belonging to this period tell us what was 
happening to him of a less grave nature. The Prin- 
cess Elizabeth waa married to the Elector Palatine, 
FebniBiy 4, 1613, and the gentlemen of Gray's Inn 
xivii 
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acd the Inner Temple gave a masque in honor of 
the event, called The Marriage of the Thames and 
the Rhine. Francis Beaumont was the author and 
Sir Francis Ba^on the "chief contriver," On 
Januaiy 6, 1614, the gentlemen of Gray's Inn pre- 
sented The Masque of Flowers, in celebration of 
the marriage of Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, 
with Lady Prances Howard, the divorced wife of 
Essex's son, Robert Devereux, third Earl of Es- 
sex. Sir Francis Bacon, the new Attorney-Gen- 
eral, was the "chief eneourager" of this masque, 
which is said to have cost him £2000. 

All this while, during more than thirty years, 
the great philosophical work of Bacon's life was 
going on, getting itself written in sketches and 
treatises, under different subjects, and in separate 
parts, as time permitted. He had called it as a 
mere boy Temporis Parttis Maximus, 'The Great- 
est Birth of Time.' About 1607, the title Instaur- 
atio Magna, that is, 'Great Restoration' appears. 
When the work finally saw the light in October, 
1620, still incomplete, it bore the name Novum 
Organum, or 'New Organ.' 

Within six months after the publication of the 
Novum Organum, Francis Bacon was overwhelmed 
in the appalling catastrophe which deprived him 
at one stroke of position, power, and good fame. 
He had been created Viseount St. Alban, January 
27, 1621. On January 30 Parliament met. Five 
days later Sir Edward Coke, Bacon's life-long 
rival, moved that a committee be appointed to in- 
quire into public grievances. Two committees were 
xlvfii 
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named, to investigate monopolies and to report on 
the administration of the courts of justice. This 
latter committee reported to the House of Commons, 
March 15, that the Lord Chancellor was guilty of 
corruption in ofSce, and cited two eases of bribery 
&s proof. Bacon fell ill, and sat in the House of 
Lords for the last time on March 17. He wrote to 
the Duke of Buckingham, he had an interview 
with the King, hut he was only referred ^k to 
the Commons. By the middle of April the two 
original charges had increased to twenty-three. At 
firat Bacon was inclined to meet the charges against 
him and to defend his honor, hut his judgment 
wavered from day to day. He wrote to the King, 
April 20, asking for the charges in particular. 
The next day, April 21, it occurred to him that he 
might weather the "tempest that had come upon 
him" by a general submission, and he wrote again, 
— "I assure myself that if it be reformation that 
be sought, the very taking away the Seal, upon 
my general submission, will be as much an exam- 
ple for these four hundred years as any further 
severity." On the following day, April 22, he 
sent a letter to the Lords, entitled, The Humble 
Submission and Supplication of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in which he said,— "I do ingenuously con- 
fess and acknowledge that, having understood the 
particulars of the charge, not formally from the 
House, but enough to inform my conscience and 
memory, I find matter sufficient and full, both to 
move me to desert the defence, and to move your 
Lordshii>s to condemn and censure me." The 
zlix 
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Lords were pnzzled by Bacon's change of front, 
from demanding particulars to a general confes- 
sion of guilt, when as yet the chains had neither 
been read in fuU conunittee, nor formally laid be- 
fore the accused Lord Chancellor. The Earl of 
Southampton, whom Bacon had assisted in con- 
demning to death with Essex, voiced the opinion 
of the peers when he said, — "He is charged by the 
Commons with corruption ; and no word of confes- 
sion of any corruption in his submission. It stands 
with the justice and honour of this House not to 
proceed without the parties' particular confession; 
or to have the parties hear the charge, and we to 
hear the parties' answer," 

The Lords voted to spare the Lord Chancellor 
the indignity of being brought to the bar to be 
confronted with the charges, but they sent him a 
"collection of corruptions," with the message that 
they expected "his answer to the same with all 
convenient expedition." Bacon replied, April 30, 
with a full confession. It reads in part,— 
"To the Right Honorable the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal in the High Court of Parliament 



"The Confession and Humble Submksion of me. 
Lord Chancellor: — 
"Upon advised consideration of the chaise, de- 
scending into my own conscience, and calling my 
memory to account so far as I am able, I do plainly 
and ingenuously confess that I am guilty of cor- 
ruption, and do renounce all defence." 
1 
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Nothii^ was left to do bat to proDounee judg- 
ment. Bacon was smnmoned before the House of 
Lords May 3 to receive sentence, but he was too ill 
to appear. It was voted unanimously that the Lord 
Chancellor Bacon should pay & fine of £40,000; 
that he shouM be forever incapable of holding of- 
fice, or of sitting in Parliament ; that he should be 
imprisoned in the Tower during the King's pleas- 
ure ; and that he should not come within the verge 
of the Court, that is, within a range of twelve 
miles round the King's residence in London. By 
a majority of two he was allowed to retain his 
titles. On the 31st of May Bacon was imprisoned 
in the Tower, and wrote the same day to Bucking- 
ham begging for a warrant for his release. In this 
letter, in the same sentence in which he acknow- 
ledged "the sentence just, and for reformation sake 
fit," he declared that he was "the justest Chan- 
cellor that hath been in the five changes since Sir 
Nicholas Bacon's time." The King ordered Ba- 
con's release at once, as we learn from a letter of 
thanks to Buckingham, dated June 4. Subse- 
quently the fine was remitted by transferring it 
from the King to persons named by Bacon, in 
trust for Bacon. The rest of the sentence stood, 
except that in about a year he was allowed to re- 
turn to London. 

It had been a rise to vast power and influence. 
It was a fall full of shame and ignominy. Bacon 
was too great a man, however, not to be great still 
even in disgrace. He retired to Qorhambury, and 
there for the remaining five years of his life he 
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occupied himself with literary pursuits. During 
the first summer of his enforced retirement to 
private life, he composed his Historie of the Raigne 
of King Henry the Seventh. In 1623, he published 
the Latin version of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing, now issued in nine books with the title De 
Augmentis Sdentiarum. The poet George Her- 
bert is said to have helped him with the translation. 
His Apophthegmes New and Old, 1624, can only be 
said to have been the occupation of a morning in 
the sense that he may have arranged the order of 
the stories in one morning. The last three years of 
Bacon's life were spent in writing his Sylva Syl- 
varum: or A Natural History, and in editing the 
third and final edition of the Essays. This edition, 
published in March, 1625, contains the fifty-eight 
essays of all subsequent editions, and was entitled 
Essayes or Counsels, Civili and Morall. The book 
was dedicated to the Duke of Buckingham. To us 
who have received the great inheritance of the Eng- 
lish language, it seems very curious that Bacon 
should write in the dedication, nine years after the 
death of Shakspere,— "For I do conceive that the 
Latin volume of them {being in the universal lan- 
guage) may last as' long as books last." The Latin 
translation of Bacon's Essays was first published 
in 1638 by his chaplain, Dr. William Eawley, 
among the Opera Moralia et Civilia, and with the 
title Sermones Fideles sive Interiora Rerum. It 
is inferred that Bacon at least supervised the Latin 
translation, from the fact that he left this opinion 
as to its value, but it is now impossible to ascertain 
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whether he himself was the translator of the whole 
or of any particular part of the work. Mr. Sped- 
ding thinks that Bacon was concerned in the re- 
vision of the essay, Of Plantations, if not in its 
careful translation. Two essays, Of Prophecies 
and Of Masques and Triumphs, have no Latin 
translation. The absence of translations of these 
two essays may mean, either that Bacon was his 
own translator and had not time to complete the 
whole series before his death, or that the work of 
Bupervisii^ translations by other persons ceased 
with the death of the author. 

The story of the death of Francis Bacon is fa- 
miliar. It was the direct result of an experiment 
like those he describes in his Natural History. On 
a cold, raw day in early spring, April 2, 1626, as 
he was driving out of London, it occurred to him 
to find out whether a fowl stuffed with snow could 
be kept. He stopped and bought a hen from a 
woman by the roadside and stuffed it with snow 
himself. He was taken with a chill, and, unable to 
go home, he sought refuge in the house of the Earl 
of Arundel, at Kighgate. His last letter, one of 
apology to Lord Arundel for his involuntary in- 
trusion, shows that he knew his condition was se- 
rious, but that he did not expect the end. He says, 
—"I was like to have had the fortune of Caius 
Flinius the elder, who lost his life by trying an 
experiment about the burning of the mountain 
"Vesuvius," and adds, characteristically, "as for 
the experiment itself, it succeeded excellently 
well. ' ' After an illness of a week only, Francis Ba- 
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COD died, early on Easter morning, April 9, 1626, 
of the disease now known as bronchitis. He was 
horied, as he had directed in his will, beside his 
mother, in St. Michael's Church, St. Albans, where 
a monument in white marble was erected to his 
memory by his former secretary. Sir Thomas 
Meautys. An effigy on the stone represents Ba- 
con's "fnll portraiture in the posture of study- 
ing." In wide-brimmed hat and long ofBeial robe, 
with falling ruff, Bacon ia seated in an arm-chair, 
his head resting on his left arm. The Latin in- 
scription underneath was written by Sir Henry 
Wotton. The monument portrait is figured as the 
frontispiece to Part I of John Nieol's Francis Ba- 
con: His Life and Philosophy. 

Sir Thomas Meautys had married Anne Bacon, 
daughter of Bacon's half-brother, Sir Nathaniel 
Bacon. After her hnsband's death, Lady Meautys 
became the second wife of Sir Harbottle Grim- 
ston, Speaker of the House of Commons in the year 
of the Restoration. She had a life interest in the 
manor of Gorhambury, which Sir Harbottle 
Grimston made his principal country seat, and of 
which he bought the reversion. James Walter 
Grimston, third Earl of Verulam, descends from 
Sir Harbottle Grimston, so that Sir Nicholas Ba- 
con's manor of Gorhambury passed through his 
-granddaughter to the present owner. 

Posterity is indebted to the Grimston family 
for the preservation of at least two of the five con- 
temporary representations of what Francis Bacon 
looked like. There is at Gorhambury a set of three 
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colored busts in terra cotta representii^ Sir Nich- 
olas Bacon, Lady Anne Cooke B&con, and tlieir 
son Francis, as a boy of about twelve. The work- 
mansbip is Italian, and by the same hand, and of 
a high degree of artistic excellence. From the age 
of the boy the busts must have been made about 
the year 1572. The boy's bust is especially inter- 
esting, because seen beside the busts of his father 
and mother, it shows that Francis Bacon 'a likeness 
was to his mother. The frontispiece of Tol. XI of 
James Spedding's The Works of Francis Bacon 
is an engraving from a drawing of the bust of Ba- 
con done in profile. 

The next portrait is a miniature made by Nich- 
olas Hilliard, in 1578, when Bacon was living in 
Paris in the household of Sir Amias Paulet, the 
English ambasaador. Nicholas Hilliard is the ar- 
tist of whom John Donne wrote in his poem, The 
Storm,— 

"ft hand or eye 

By Hilliard drawn is worth, a history 

By a coarae painter made." 

Mr. Spedding describes the Hilliard miniatare as 
"a work of exquisite beauty and delicacy." An 
engraving of it was made for Basil Montagu's, 
The Works of Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor of 
England, 1825-1834, whose notice in The Edin- 
burgh Review, for July, 1837, is T. B. Macaulay's 
celebrated essay on Lord Bacon. The Hilliard 
miniature was at that time in the possession of 
John Adair Hawkins. 
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The Earl of Temlam owns a portrait of Bacon 
by the Dutch artist, Paul Van Somer, Mr. Sped- 
ding dates the picture 1618 or thereabout, after 
Bacon had been made Lord Chancellor and created 
Baron Vemlam. Van Somer 's work is more inter- 
eating for the details of the dress of the period 
than for character, and he gives Lord Chancellor 
Bacon a rather wooden and expressionless face. 
He is painted in his robe and wearing a hat, A 
second portrait at Gorhambury, without a hat, is 
there attributed to Van Somer. Mr, Spedding 
thinks it is not a Van Somer, but a copy of the 
other done by an inferior artist at some later period 
when the fashion of painting people with the head 
covered had gone out. The reputed Van Somer, with 
a very wooden face, is figured in Vol. II of John 
Nicol's Francis Bacon: His Life and Philosophy. 

The frontispiece of Vol. I of James Spedding'a 
edition of Bacon is an engraving after the old print 
of Simon Pass. This artist, whose name is vari- 
ously spelled Pass, Van de Pas, or Passe, Passaens, 
was one of the earliest copperplate engravers in 
England, having emigrated from the Netherlands 
to pursue his art in London. Mr. Spedding 
thought that he had "some reason to suspect" that 
Pass's engraving was made from a painting, now 
lost, by the Dutch artist, Cornelius Jannsen Van 
Ceulen. Whoever the artist, his work is much su- 
perior to that of Van Somer. He portrays a hand- 
some man, well worthy to have developed out of 
the graceful youth of the Hilliard miniature and 
the beautiful boy of the Italian bust. 
hi 
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Another portrait of Bacon, not mentioned by 
Spedding, is now in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, A process print of it illustrates the article 
on Francis Bacon, at page 214 of Sidney Lee's 
Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century. The 
original is a second portrait of Bacon as Lord 
Chancellor by Paul Van Somer, As a work of art 
the picture seems to have more character and it is 
certainly more attractive than the Van Somer at 
Gorhambury. 

In the effort to make a fair judgment of Bacon's 
moral character, Bacon himself is found to be at 
once his best advocate and worst accuser. He was 
inconsistent and he wielded a ready pen. An anec- 
dote of the time relates that Bacon retired to Gor- 
hambury while his trouble was upon him to try to 
recover there his disturbed health and harassed 
spirits. On the journey, the story says, Prince 
Charles returning from a hunt "espied a coach, 
attended with a goodly troop of horsemen, who, 
it seems, were gathered together to wait upon the 
Chancellor to bis boose at Gorhambury, at the time 
of his declension. At which the Prince smiled: 
'Well, do what we can,' said he, 'this man scorns 
to go out like a snuff.' " But arrived at Gorham- 
bury, Bacon made the first draft of his will, dated 
10th April, 1621, and wrote "the majestic prayer 
to which Addison refers as more after the manner 
of an archangel than of a man." Majestic also, 
easily overtopping the language of all but the great- 
est of men, is the openmg sentence of the will,— 

"For my name and memory, I leave it to men's 
IvU 
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eliaritable speeches, and to foreign nations, and 
the nest ages." 

The world has accepted Bacon's own judgment 
of hiniaelf,— 

"I was tiie justest judge that was in England 
these fifty yeara. But it was the justest censure 
of Parliament that was these two hundred years." 

Francis Bacon was a man of his time, and it was 
a time of gift-giving and gift-taking. He was 
ostentatious and lived always beyond his means. 
He kept a large retinue of servants and was too 
busy and too careless of detail to look to them 
closely. All this made him an easy prey to facility, 
which he describes as the fourth vice of authority, 
—"As for facility, it is worse than bribery; for 
bribes come but now and then ; but if importunity 
or idle respects lead a man, he shall never be with- 
out. " Of Great Place. During the four years 
of Bacon 's ChanceUorship be made some two thou- 
sand orders and decrees a year. Not one of these 
judgments was reversed, even in the twenty-three 
cases where bribery was chai^d. No case of 
proved injustice was brought forward in all that 
heat of prosecution, nor has historical research 
discovered any such case since. Bacon did _not 
sell injustice. But the selling of justice, even 
through carelessness or time-serving, is intolerable. 
There is no freedom, except under the supremacy 
of law. The reign of law cannot be maintained by 
corrupt judges. By his own confession, Lord 
Chancellor Bacon was a corrupt judge. "The 
pity of it." 

iviii 
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The Elizabethan age is the most ereatrre period 
in English literatnre. The foreign wars in which the 
yonng Chaucer bore a part had ended in the aban- 
donment of the English claim to the French crown. 
The civil Wars of the Roses had brought forward 
the Todor family, who in Henry VII, Henry VIII, 
and Elizabeth, gave to the English nation three of 
the ablest mlers it has ever produced. By the 
marriage of one of the Tndors the Scottish king 
who had become heir to the English throne was to 
carry peace with him into England after three 
centuries of warfare on the northern border. For 
the £rst time Englishmen had leisure to devote 
their energies to other interests than war upon 
their neighbors. Fortunately, just at this time, 
the great wave of the Renaissance, the new birth of 
letters, having spent itself in Italy and crossed 
Prance and Spain, reached the shores of England. 
There it was eagerly welcomed by men, who, if 
they had not the poise and mental reach of the 
Italians of the Sflnafssance, or the gayety and 
sense of form of their French contemporaries, had 
yet more daring and more intellectual curiosity. ' 
The same spirit of adventure that carried Sir 
Francis Drake around the globe induced the Eliza- 
bethans to try all sorts of new forms in literature. 
Shakspere would not be "our myriad-minded 
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Shakspere/' as Coleridge called bim, if he had 
not best expressed the thought of a myriad-minded 
age. Most of the new literary forms were first 
made huowu to the Elizabethans by translations 
from the Italian and French. Sir Thomas Wyatt 
translated Italian songs and sonnets and presages 
a burst of lyric music from that "nest of singing- 
birds," the poets and dramatists of Elizabeth's 
time. William Painter translated novels from Boc- 
caccio and Queen Marguerite, and Robert Greene 
composed original tales after their manner. 
Translations ot Maehiavelli and Comines taught 
men how to write history, and Sir Walter Ralegh, 
ending his days in imprisonment, wrote the His- 
tory of the World in the Tower. Richard Hak- 
luyt's Principall Navigations, "the great Eliza- 
bethan bible of adventure," largely translated 
from the journals of Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese navigators, is the beginning of that splendid 
series of stories of voyage and discovery and peace- 
able conquest by Englishmen which is unsurpassed 
in the literature of any nation. Sir Philip Sidney, 
an Italianated Englishman of the noblest type, 
inaugurates English criticism in The Defence of 
Poesie. With Francis Bacon begins philosophical 
reflection upon life, in the style of Plutarch's Mor- 
I jals and the Essais of Montaigne. Bacon's mind 
' was catholic in its range like Plutarch's, but the 
subjects of moral thought that interest him are 
comparatively few, because generalized. His treat- 
ment of a moral subject is more scientiflc also than 
that of the classical writer, more scientific than 
Ix 
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himself even when writing on a strictly scientific 
theme. In the Sylva Sylvarum: or A .Vaturol His- 
tory, tor example. Bacon brings tt^ether a great 
many facts aboat natnre, which he calls "eq>eri- 
ments," some of them observations of real value, 
while others must have been trivial even to him- 
self. In the Essayes or Counsels. Civill and Mord U. 
the method ia ever to rednee reflectitai to its lowe st 
terms, to try to discover the fundamental pn oci- 
ples ol conduct that inflnence the actions of~m "en. 
Again, Bacon has nothing of the attractive person- 
ality of Montai^e, a man of the worid who made 
a point of finding out what the worid was like 
from all sorts and conditions of men, from the king 
on his throne to the groom of his riding-horse. 
Montaigne writes on and on aboat a subject in 
breezy discursiveness, like a man on horseback 
traversing an interesting country. Bacon's Essays 
reflect his experience of life, bat they tell as little 
or nothing of his personal likes and dislikes. They 
are austere, brief to the point of cmdeuess, they 
smell ofTh e lampT" 

Bacon 'Fown judgment of his Essays, as we know 
from the dedicatory epistle prefixed to the third 
edition, was that they might last as long as books \\ 
last. In the essay, Of Innovations, he says, "Time 
is the greatest innovator." The most obvious di- 
vision of the Essays is that which time has made. 
Certain essays do "come home to men's business 
and bosoms" in a universal way. They appeal to all 
men at all times. They discourse of great subjects 
in the grand manner. The essays, Of Truth, Of 
M 
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Death, Of Great Place, might have been written by 
Aristotle, and what is said in these and other essays 
of like character is as true ttwiay as when Bacon 
lived. Another type of essay is distinctly limited, 
partly by Bacon 's own character and partly by tiie 
social characteristics of his time. The essay Of 
Friendship grew ont of Bacon's longest and most 
disinterested friendship, but no man can write 
an adequate essay on this noble theme, and yet 
say, as Bacon did in Of Followers and Friends, 
"There is little friendship in the world, and 
least of all between equals, which was wont to be 
magnified. That that is, is between superior and 
inferior, whose fortunes may comprehend the one 
the other." A thought like that puts friendship 
on the low plane of a paying basis. That Bacon 
could utter it has tarnished his fame with the 
charge of treachery towards Essex. The essays, 
Of Love, and Of Marriage and Single Life, were, 
the product of a social condition in which pas- 
sion did not necessarily enter into the marriage 
relation, and marriage itself was an affair to be 
arranged between parties suitably situated. It 
was a man's world, and it is impossible to judge 
it fairly now, because in the modern world the ad- 
, vanceraent of woman has revolutionized the older 
ideas of domestic relations. Essayists of Bacon's 
mental characteristics will still write on love and 
marriage, but their treatment of these themes must 
inevitably be broader and deeper-, because it has 
been spiritualized. It is juster, because it recog- 
nizes the mutual obligations of men and women, 
liii 
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When Emerson talks about Friendship and Love 
we are in another world than Bacon's, Emerson 
opens his essay on Domestic Life with impassioned 
tenderness for the child in the house. There are 
no children in Bacon's world and the few children 
in Shakspere's plays are all sharp of wit, preco- 
cious beyond their years. They are the children 
of his brain, not little people he had lived with. ■ 
Some eight or ten of Bacon's essays have become 
obsolete in thought.. They are those which grew 
out of his experience of life at the Courts of Eliza- 
lieth and James I, of the petty rivalries and in- 
trigues which led him to believe and to say, "All 
rising to great place is by a winding stair." Ba- 
eon's "winding stair" to the Lord Chancellorship 
runs through the essays, Of Simulation and Dis- 
simulation, Of Delays, Of Cunning, Of Wisdom 
for a Man's Self, Of Dispatch, Of Suspicion, Of 
Negociating, and Of Followers and Friends. Fancy 
Emerson writing an essay on cunning! It is not 
that dissimulation and cunning no longer exist in , 
the world, but that the intellectual appeal of such 
subjeete is now restricted to their kind. Like 
drunkenness, dissimulation has descended in the 
social scale. 

When we recall that the composition of his Essays 
occupied Bacon's thought for the space of more 
than thirty years, it is curious that he nowhere 
alludes to any English contemporary by, name, ex- 
cept Queen Elizabeth, and that after her death. 
But between the lines Bacon has left on record the 
characters of three men who crossed his path. 
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From the aingularly intimate private diary which 
he called Commentarius Solwtus, we know that 
the essay Of Seeming Wise is a portrait of Sir 
Henry Hobart, who by securing the appointment 
of Attorney- General, in 1606, effectually barred 
Bacon's way to that position for seven years. 
Bacon bitterly resented being passed over, and 
jotted DOW in his notes a series of epigrams on 
"Hubbard's disadvantages" which seem to have 
developed into this essay, in which Attorney-Gen- 
eral Hobart represents as type' the weak man who 
is made to believe himself wondrous wise. The 
essay Of Deformity, at the time of its publication, 
was said to be a portrait to the life of Bacon's 
cousin, Kobert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, who may 
be also in mind in the essays Of Envy and Of 
Cunning. Cecil's stature of scarce five feet 
was produced by curvature of the spine. He was 
so small that Elizabeth called him "little man" or 
"little elf." James I addressed him as "pygmy" 
or even "little beagle." The fine essay Of Judica- 
ture is the substance of a charge to Sir Rich- 
ard Hutton, on his being raised to the bench of the 
Court of Common Pleas, 3d May, 1617. Bacon as 
Lord Chancellor on delivering him his patent com- 
plimented him on possessing the virtues of a judge, 
essentially those set forth in the essay. 

Three of the essays tell us what recreations ap- 
pealed to Bacon in the intervals of his busy life of 
statecraft and authorship. The essay Of Masques 
, and Triumphs grew out of a long experience of 
writing in lighter vein. Between 1588 and 1614 
Iziv 
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Bacon was the author or "chief_ contiuirer" or ;, 
"chief encourager" of no less than six masflues, 
After his marriage, in 1606, he found his father's 
house at Gorhambury too small, and built there a 
large and stately mansion, Verulam House, an 
experience which enabled him to speak with au- 
thority Of Building. In the following essay. Of 
Gardens, he writes,— "I, for my part, do not 
like images cut out in juniper or other garden 
stuf^ ; they be for children. ' ' That is a criticism 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon's garden at Gorhambury, 
which gave place to the "princely garden" of not 
less than "thirty acres" surrounding Verulam 
House, and which is described with such minute- 
ness of detail that the plan of it may be easily re- 
constmeted. Bacon's fondness for gardens is his 
most engaging trait. A garden, he says, is "the 
purest of human pleasures," "the greatest refresh- 
ment to the spirits of man." John Aubrey's gos- 
sip brings him before us enjos^ng his own garden. 
"Every meale, according to the season of the yeare, 
he had his table strewed with sweet herbes and 
flowers, which he sayd did refresh his spirits and 
memorie." And again,— "His Lordship was a 
very contemplative person, and was wont to con- 
template in his delicious walks at Gorhambury, 
and dictate to Mr. Bushell, or some of his gentle- 
men, that attended him with ink and paper ready 
to set downe presently his thoughts." But the 
favorite companion in the meditative walks 
through the covert alleys of Gorhambury was V 
Thomas Hobbes, author of The Leviathan. "Mr. 
Ixv 
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Tho. Hobbes (Malmesburiensis) was beloved by 
his Lop. [Lordship], who was wont to have him 
wslke in his delicate groves, when he did meditate : 
and when a notion darted into his mind, Mr. 
Hobbes was presently to write it downe, and his 
Lop. was wont to say that he did it better than any 
one els about him; for that many times, when he 
read their notes he scarce understood what they 
writt, because they understood it not clearly them- 
selves. In short, all that were great and good 
loved and honoured him. ' ' 

Of Regiment of Health narrates how Bacon 
managed to preserve almost to the Psalmist's three 
score years and ten a body naturally frail, and to 
get out of it a vast amount of hard work. It was 
accomplished through a thorough knowledge of his 
own constitution, and by the constant observance 
of a few simple principles of hygiene, temperance 
always, and a just mean between work and recre- 
ation. 

With the essay Of Plantations should be read 
the early history of the colony of Virginia. The 
firat attempt to colonize Virginia was in 1585, 
when Sir Kichard Grenville carried out a band of 
colonists under rules of government drawn up by 
Grenville 'b cousin. Sir Walter Ralegh. This colony 
failed a year later while Bacon was serving his 
second term in the House of Commons as member 
for Taunton. Ralegh as member for Devon was at 
the time his colleague, and the failure undoubtedly 
left an impression in Bacon's mind, as all matters 
of public policy did. In the second year of his 
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Solicitor-Gleneralship, -when King James waa pro- 
posing the Protestant plantation of TUster, Bacon 
wrote his first article on colonization, Discourse of 
the Plantation in Ireland, about Janizary, 1608-1609. 
His point of view was essentiatly that put forth in 
Certain Articles or Considerations touching the 
Union of the Kingdoms of England and Scotland 
(1604). The Solicitor-General believed in the ag- 
grandizement of the United Kingdom, peaceably 
by preference, but by force if necessary. At the 
very time that Bacon was engaged in writing this 
paper on the Irish plantation, a fresh attempt to 
colonize Virginia was maturing at Court, for on 
May 23, 1609, "The Treasurer of the Company of 
Adventurers and Planters of the City of London 
for the First Colony in Virginia" was chartered by 
King James, primarily to go to the relief of Cap- 
taia John Smith. Among the six hundred and fifty- 
nine "adventurers" were Sir Francis Bacon, his 
cousin, Robert Cecil, now Earl of Salisbury, Shak- 
spere's friend, the Earl of Southampton, and Sir 
Oliver Cromwell, uncle to the Protector. The essay 
Of Plantations, first published in the third edition 
of the Essays (1625), was written from a personal 
knowledge of the London or South Vii^inia Com- 
pany. Bacon mentions the over-cultivation of the 
new plant, tobacco, in Virginia, "to the untimely 
prejudice of the main business." The very streets 
of Jamestown were planted with tobacco by the first 
settlers, who then secured for themselves from 
King James a monopoly of the home market for 
their commodity, in spite o£ the royal objection to 
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the "vile custome of Tobacco taking." The ad- 
vice to colonists not to let their government depend 
upon too many counsellors at home, "but upon 
a. temperate number only," doubtless reflects Ba- 
con's own experience of the unwieldy committee 
of noblemen and gentlemen who tried to govern the 
planters of Virginia from the safe and uninformed 
distance of London. 

"Travel," says Bacon, "in the younger sort, ia 
a part of education ; in the elder, a part of experi- 
ence." His own travels, as we know, were "a 
part of education," and they extended no farther 
' than Prance, nor beyond his eighteenth ^^ar. 

f After that be was too busy and for many years 
too poor to travel. "But the essay Of Travel 
shows that he had profited by the travels of others, 
and especially by those of his brother, Anthony, 
who wandered about the continent, chiefly in 
Prance, for the eleven or twelve years between 
1579 and 1592. By the middle of Elizabeth's 
reign, it had become the fashion for noblemen's 
sons and young men of family to travel to com- 
plete their education. It was expensive education, 
for the conditions of travel were such that the 
young man had to be accompanied by a tutor and 
by servants. The only means of transportation 
were horses for land travel and boats where water- 
ways were available. Yojuig men, and older men 
who could stand it, rode horseback day after day. 
The letters of the poet, Francis Davison, to his 
father. Secretary Davison, make known what difll- 
culties the sons of gentlemen met with wheu 
liviii 
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travelling lite noblemen. Anth ony B acon's long 
travels so seriously embarrassed his estate that lie 
never afterwards was out of debt. During these 
travels he found himself, in 1582, in Bordeauz, 
and there he formed a friendship with the Sleur 
de Montaigne. At that time about a year had 
passed since Montaigne's return from a seventeen 
months' tour through France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. The young traveller and the older 
one must have exchanged many pleasant memories 
of places, persons, and things. Montaigne, keeping 
a diary, and less interested in sights than in the 
ways of life of foreign folk, their social and politi- 
cal institutions, was such a traveller as Bacon 
would have been, if it had been his fortune to 
travel in mature years. Of Englishmen, the late 
Elizabethan, John Evelyn, cultivated, observant, 
tolerant, is also of the sort. But no Elizabethan 
traveller is merely chatty. Fynes Moryson's Itiii- 
erary and Coryats Crudities, in spite of its quips 
and cranks, are valuable records of travel under 
Elizabeth and James. 

In the essay Of Studies a lifelong student de- 
scribes his craft. "He was no plodder upon 
bofjis," writes his chaplain, Dr. Rawley, "though 
he read much, and that with great judgment, and 
rejection of impertinences incident to many au- 
thors; for he would ever interlace a moderate re- 
laxation of his mind with his studies, as walking, 
or taking the air abroad in his coach, or some other 
befitting recreation [in the Latin version Rawley 
adds 'gentle ezercise on horseback and playing 
Ixiz 
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at bowls'] and yet he would lose no time, inas- 
much as upon his first and immediate return he 
would fall to reading again, and so suffer no mo- 
ment of time to slip from him without some pres- 
ent improvement- It may well be that the subject 
Of Studies was the one that revolved longest in 
Bacon 's mind, for it is the first essay of the edition 
' of 1597, where it consists of eleven sentences only 
arranged in seven paragraphs, each formally iso- 
lated from the rest by the paragraph sign fl. In 
the edition of 1625, Of Studies is number fifty. 
This original construction of detached sentences on 
a single th^ne accords with the first meaning of 
the word 'essay,' which Bacon in his 1597 title 
se^ns to have introduced into English, from Mon- 
taigne, though it was quite in character for him to 
cite a favorite Latin classic to support his use of 
the term. In the draft of the dedication of the 
second edition of the Essays, 1607-1612, to Prince 
Henry, not used on account of the death of the 
prince and never printed by Bacon, he says he had 
chosen "to write certaine breif notes, sett downe 
rather significantlye, then curiously, which I have 
called Essaies; The word is late, but the thing is 
auncient. For Senecaes Epistles to Lueilius; yf 
one marke them well, are but Essaies,— That is dis- 
persed Meditacions. " Dr. Johnson's definition of 
'essay, ' in 1755, is "an irregular undigested 
piece." 

It is extremely interesting tfl observe the growth 
of the original ten essays through the second edi- 
tion to the third. It will be seen that as Bacon's 
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literary style developed the thought of the earliest 
essays does not materially change in the second edi- 
tion, but that it is here and there expanded by a 
qualifying idea or by an apt illustration. For ex- 
ample, the apothegms of the last paragraph of 
Studies, of 1597, "Histories make men wise, Poets 
wittie, " etc., is enlarged in 1612 by the simile com- 
paring the effect of study upon the mind to that of 
exercise upon the body. The edition of 1625 sent 
forth the ten early essays expanded to nearly dou- 
ble their original size, while some of the essays of 
1612 were entirely rewritten, notably the essay ^ 
Of Friendship. 

When Bacon expanded a subject the method that ^ 
came m<»t natural to him was that of the scientist, 
by a nalys is and con^st. Friendship resolves it- 
self for him into three principal "fruits," "peace 
in the affections," "support of the judgment," 
and "aid and comfort in action." The puzzling 
d^recs of dissimulation he describes, Of Simula- 
tion and Dissimulation, remind one of the ex- 
cellent fooling of Touchstone on how to "quarrel 
in print, by the book," or the seven degrees of 
lies. The essay Of Adversity is merely a series of 
antitheses, an oracular list of pros and cons. It 
might have been composed by drawing up on oppo- 
site pages a debit and credit account of life. Again, 
Bacon's choice of abstract subjects to write upon 
is in keeping with the analytic character of his 
mind. To choose a general theme, like "Truth" or 
"Death" or "Praise," and to say something upon 
it which is at once worth while and new can be 
Izxi 
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done by a great writer only. To express a new and 
valuable thought in language that combines at once 
the qualities of simplicity, precision, dignity, and 
universality can be done by a very great writer 
only. That feat Bacon accomplished, best of Eng- 
lishmen. 

When one examines Bacon's literary style as the 
outcome of his reading and study, it presents the 
same anomaly as his moral character. He was a 
diligent reader of Cicero, and he had so little faith 
in the English language that he had his Essays 
translated into Latin, to preserve them in what he_ 
callecl "the universal language." But the Essays 
"come home to men's business and bosoms" pre- 
cisely because in forming his English style Bacon 
is not Ciceronian and rhetorical. He quotes a pun 
of Caesar's and one of his apothegms, but nothing 
more; he does not mention Catullus; and yet in 
English, Bacon dis plyy *^'' gHnnp-i^iiality nt stv^p 
that distinguishes the Com mentari es of Caesar and 
the lyric poet ry of Catullus. I t is the lA^ttic styl e) 
which aims at idio matic purity, not only in cho ice 
of words, but also i n a simple and even severe cor- 
. reetness of construct ion, (urPmitas} as the La tin 
says. U r. Itawiey tells us that Bacon was always 

(seeking the "clear" word and could not but be 
"polite," that is, urbane. In hitting upon just the 
right word. Bacon exhibits everywhere a mastery 
of his art that is as subtle as it is inimitable. No- 
tice the emotional tone of the word 'reverend' in 
"it is a reverend thing to see an ancient castle or 
building not in deeiQ';" so 'strangely' in "it 
IxxU 
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drawB the eye strangely" is fairly hypnotic in sug- 
gestion. Of beaatifal and striking antitheses Ba- 
con is full, like "for if a man can be partaker of 
God's theatre, he shall likewise be partaker of 
God's rest." It adds much to the pleasure of read- 
ing Bacon's Essays to be sensitive to the fnlness 
and nicety of meaning of the well chosen words 
used. "Discretion of speech," says Bacon 
Discourse, "is more than eloquence; and 
agreeably to him with whom we deal, 
than to speak in good words, or in good 
T his principle, in the stylistic code of the Attici sta. 
is the conversational toip , thf- logiii nf C^npsar ^ nn t. 
the ^dicer ^ yf '^■'■''Jfti I* is vastly more difficult 
to put elegance and dignity and weight into con- 
versational language, than to write with rhetorical 
flourishes, to express the thought in fine language , 
merely. It can be accomplished, as Bacon accom- 
plished it, by taking pains always. Dr. Bawley 
goes on, — "Neither was he given to any light con- 
ceits, or descanting upon words, but did ever pur- 
posely and industriously avoid them; for he held 
such things to be but digressions or diversions from 
the scope intended, and to derogate from the weight 
and dignity of the style." 

The Attic style is particularly hard to write in 
English, because English is naturally a discursive ^ 
language. Bacon caught it in the first place from 
the happy accident of being an Elizabethan. 
Again, Bacon's mind was a thoroughly logical one. 
Every new acquisition of its full content fell into 
its proper place with great distinctness. Lastly, 
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Bacon was a Latinist, and Latin is the one lan- 
guage, ancient or modern, that can say the most 
in the fewest words. 

The Roman Atticist who most affected Bacon's 
style is his favorite philosophical historian, Tacj.- 
JTjff. As stylists the likenesses and differences be- 
tween Tacitus and Bacon are of interest. Both wri- 
ters were keen observers of men and things, the 
minds of both were naturally analytic, both pos- 
sessed the faculty of crystallizing psychological or 
ethical or general truths in pointed epigrams or 
well-balanced antitheses. Bacon is fond of quoting 
from Tacitus the brief and telling sentences in 
which he summed up the character of a man, or the 
tone of an era. On the other hand. Bacon care- 
fully avoided the rhetorical faults which lay Taei- 
tus's style open to the charge of occasional ob- 
scurity. Bacon did not coin words, neither did he 
put new meaning into old words, nor use rare and 
uncommon expressions. He has no tricks of singu- 
larity. His is an art so bare and open that it even 
au^ests no art, stylelessness. Instead of the la- 
bored obscurity here and there in Tacitua, Bacon's 
style is illuminated by the play of a great imagina- 
tion, which suggested to him now a picturesque 
word, and now a striking comparison. Finally, 
Tacitus lived in the decline of an era, and his pre- 
vailing tone is gray and pessimistic. Over Bacon's 
style there rests the serenity of philosophic calm. 
The English Tacitus was born in a great age, and 
he was a lover of his fellow-men. 

As to specific points of style, the most casual 
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reader cannot but notioe Bacon's manner of 
introduction. It is that of a practised debater. 
Bacon is a good opener. Many of the opening 
sentences arrest attention at once, as it was im- 
doubtedly intended they should. Sometimes the 
thought is expressed in an aphoristic figure, as, 
"Revenge is a kind of wild justice," Of Revenge. 
Sometimes it is an apt quotation, like "What is 
truth T said jesting Pilate," Of Truth. Sometimes 
it is a great thought inimitably set in speech. 
"God Almighty first planted a garden," is the 
jewel-like sentence that opens the essay Of Gar- 
dens. When the weary wayfarer sees that le- 
gend shining resplendent over the gate of an old- 
time garden, he must needs enter in to refresh his 
spirit. 

As has been said. Bacon's model for brief and 
pointed expression is Tacitus, whom he had read 
"wholly, and with diligence and attention." Taci- 
tus more than any other author contributed to the 
swiftness and philosophic range of Bacon's 
thought, and the other classical writers who helped 
to make him "a full man," stand, after Tucitus, 
probably in this order, Cieero, Seneca, Plutarch, 
Livy, Vergil, Ovid, the two Plinies, Suetonius, 
Lucretius, Lucian, Caesar, Lucan, Plautns, Terence, 
Horace, Martial, Plato, Homer, Herodotus and 
Aristotle. The Greeks make way for the Romans in 
this list, both in number and in frequency of quota- 
tion, Plutarch was a favorite Greek author with 
Bacon, as he was with Shakspere and the other 
Elizabethans. There are two reasons for the popn- 
Ixxr 
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larity of Plutarch at that time. The active and in- 
quiring minds of the Elizabethans enjoyed Plutareh 
as an all-round man. He satisfied their intellectual 
curiosity on many points. Besides, Plutarch was the 
most fortunate of the Greeks in contemporary 
.translation. Thomas North's translation of Plu- 
tarch, from th^ French of Jacques Amyotj was 
called The Lives of the Noble Grecians and Ro- 
mans, and eame out in 1579^ with a dedication to 
Queen Elizabeth. It was written in simple, idio- 
matic, picturesque prose, the Best English prose 
that had been written up to that time. "As is well 
known, North's Plutarch was Shakspere's store- 
house of classical learning. Page after page of the 
'lives' of Caesar, Brutus, Antony, and Coriolanus 
in Shakapere is simply the noble English of North's 
narrative animated with the life and play of dia- 
logue. North's masterly manner in prose was to 
develop into Bacon himself and into the translators 
of the Authorized Version of the Bible. Bacon read 
Greek and may have quoted the Plutarch's Lives 
from that reading, but it is more than likely that he 
used one of the four editions of North 's translations 
that appeai-ed during his lifetime. He was eer- 
■ tainly familiar with The PhUosopkie, commonly 
called the Morals^ written by the learned philoso- 
pher Plutarch, and translated from the Greek, in 
1603^ by Philemon Holland, with a dedication to 
James I. 

In general reading, Bacon quotes of the Fathers, 
St. Augustine, Of Truth, and St. Bernard, Of 
Unity in Religion and Of Atheism. Of Freneh- 
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men, he aUndes to Rabelais as "a master of scoff- 
ing" in Of Unity in~Udigion. The story of 
Charles the Bold m Of Friendship Bacon took 
from Thomas Danett's admirable English trans- 
lation. The Sistorie of Philip de .Commines, 
Knight, Lord of Argenton, which was published in 
1601, but is dedicated to his uncle, Lord Burghley, 
under date "1 Nov. 1596," Elsewhere in the Es- 
says, Bacon shows acquaintance with Comines's 
'History of Louia XI,' a serene, dispassionate, 
philosophical accoimt of that Maehiavellian prince. 
Comines, who has been described as "as humane 
as the anciraits and almost as wise as Tacitus him- 
self," was a historian after Bacon's own heart. 
Besides the ' pretty ' saying about truth and his title. 
Bacon adopted from Montaigne the idea of ^ ogular- 
i Sng moral philosophy . Montaigne had discoursed 
delightfully of the philosophy of common things 
for Frenchmen. He would do the same for Eng- 
lishmen, and he did it, but the French and Enghsh 
manner differ as the poles. JJontaigne 's reflecti ons 
o n life centre in his own ind ividuality. Por- 
ftnately, it was a great and original individuality, 
. disciplined by the conduct of affairs, and cultivated 
by hooks and society and travel. With that equip- 
ment, Montaigne tells us from his tower what he 
thought of life. He is garrulous, he i s persona l, 
painfully personal at times, he is familiar, "the 
int imate friend of us all ," as Sainte-B e uve said . 
Bac on 's philosophy ot lite is near lg_a3^personal ' 
as Sh akspere's; it is brief, almost blunt; it has a' 
remote air, as if^Seneea had indeed inspired it. 
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The love of classical learning, breadth of view, 
benevolence, and wit are qualities which distin- 
guish alike the essays of Michel de Montaigne and 
Francis Bacon. 

Montaigne observes of the moral insensibility of 
Francesco Guieciardini, his cold, passionless man- 
ner of depicting a great national tragedy, the de- 
cline and fall of his own country after the French 
invasion of 1494, "among the many motives and 
counsels on which he adjudicates, he never attri- 
butes any one of them to virtue, religion, or con- 
science, as if all these were quite extinct in the 
world," Bacon had doubtless read Montaigne's 
opinion of Guieciardini, in the second book of his 
Essais. He had undoubtedly read Guieciardini 'a 
L'historia d'italia, either in the original, or what 
is more likely, in the translation of Geoffrey Fen- 
ton, The Sistorie of Guicciardin (1579). Penton's 
Gnicciardini was dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, 
and was a popular translation from the Italian, 
running to three editions during her reign and one 
in King James's time. There is a certain likeness 
> between Guieciardini and Bacon in both career 
and character. Benedetto Varehi, his contempo- 
rary and feUow-historian, writes of Guieciardini, — 
"Messer Francesco, besides his noble birth, his 
riches and his academical degree, and besides hav- 
ing been Governor and Viceroy of the Pope, was 
highly esteemed and enjt^ed a great reputation ; 
not only for his knowledge, but for his great prac- 
tical acquaintance with the affairs of the world 
and the actions of men. Of such he would dis* 
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course admirably, and his judgment was sound. 
But his conduct did not tally with his speech; be- 
ing by nature proud and curt, he was swayed 
sometimes by ambition, but oftener by avarice, in 
a manner unbecoming to a well-bred and modest 
man." Bacon was proud, but not curt, nor was he 
avaricious, though the love of what money can buy 
was strong in him. Otherwise, Varehi's character 
of Guicciardini might do for Bacon set down in 
Italy, Like Bacon, Guicciardini was keenly ob- 
servant, he had the habit of recording his impres- 
sions of men and things, and it was his mental turn 
to record them in the form of aphorisms. But 
Guicciardini 's view was narrow, as Montaigne 
says, and he had not the ability to relate and com- 
bine facta on broad general principles ; his history 
is therefore rather the memoranda and maxims of 
a statesman, scientifically arranged, than a philo- 
sophical summing up of human affairs. Nor had 
Guicciardini a literary style. He is more of a 
thinker than an author. 

In the essay Of Superstition Bacon quotes 
from the Historia del Concilto Tridentino, by the 
Venetian, Pra Paolo Sarpi, probably from the eon- 
temjwrary translation of Sir Nathaniel Brent, 
but the Italian whom Bacon knew best wa s Macfiia - 
velli. Though the great Florentine is quoted but 
four times, three times only by name, yet many of 
the Esmys should be read in connection with , 
Machiavelli's Discorsi sopra La Prima Deca di T. ,' 
Livio. The last essay. Of Vicissitude of Things, '^ 
was clearly suggested by Book II, Chapter 5, 
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'ofMaehiavelli'swork, which ison the subject "That 
Deluges, Pestileuees, the change of Religion and 
' Languages, and other accidetits, in a manner ex- 
■ tinguish the memory of many tliinga." Machia- 
velli's Discourses on Livy was facile princeps the 
history that made Bacon wise. From abstract 
principles in the sphere of government, Machiavelli 
appealed to experience; for authority as the test 
of truth, he substituted scientific facts. This prac- 
tical method of writing history Bacon approved of 
highly. "We are much beholden," he says, "to 
Maehiavel and others that wrote what men do, and 
not what they ought to do." The principle thus 
clearly stated explains such essays as. Of Cunning, 
Of Wisdom for a Man 's Self, and the like. 

What is called Bacon 's Machiavellism has been the 
subject of much controversy and much misunder- 
standing. It seems to make it well-nigh impossible 
for historians of letters to write of him without tak- 
ing sides. Pope's epigram, "the wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind," is said to have been the in- 
spiration of Macaulay's well-known essay. Lord 
Bacon. E. W, Church, in "English Men of Letters, 
and E. A. Abbott, one of the best of recent editors 
of the Essays, are both severe critics of Bacon. 
James Spedding devoted his life to the defence and 
succeeded in clarifying many of the points at 
issue. The subject can scarcely be presented bet- 
ter to the student, at first hand, and in brief com- 
[pass, than by suggesting the reading of the essay 
Of Cunning in immediate connection with that 
Of Fortune. Ba con believg jL-ag. hg^jaya^-jjiat 
Izzx 
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every mao ia the architect of M b own fortune. 1/ 
That is a truiam. The experience of men in every 
land and at all tiiofa confirms it. The older de- 
mocracy of the French Eevolution and of the 
Signers cherished the idea as almost inspired doc- 
trine. The difficulty" is that moral ideas develop 
and change. Bacon, though a religious man, was 
essentially not a moralist. Like Machiavelli, hut 
with the sea change from Italy to England, he ac- j 
cepted the moral and religious ideas of his time. 
His religious writings show that by preference he 
always took the middle course. In morals, Bacon 'a 
ideas combine curiously the enlightened thought 
of pagan Greece and Rome with the Christian . 
ethics of the Bible. But this is theory with him;Ji/' 
in practice he did not rise above the political mo- *^ 
rality of his time. He fell below it at the last. In I 
that morality the distinction between right and \ '* 
wrong in conduct was neither so sharply nor so 
widely drawn as now. The development of mo ral 
ideas an d the ethical point of view should be factor s 
in an y judgment of the actions of me n and women 
oT form er times. The same justice which underlies "1 
James i^pedding's eminently sane judgment of I 
Bacon, John Morley extended to Machiavelli in his \ 
brilliant Romanes Lecture of 1897. -^ 

When we consider the great drama of the Eliza- 
bethan age, the bulk of it running to some fiftee n 
hundred pla^, its popularity, its reflection of con- 
temporary life at all angles, its excellence and the 
high average of ability of the writers who were pro- 
docing it, and Shakspere one of them, it ia little 
Izzxi 
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short of astounding that nowhere throughout the 
; fifty-eight essays does Bacon either quote a thought 
/j from the drama or mention a single dramatist. His 
silence is all the more extraordinary from the fact 
that he was himself concerned in the representa- 
tion of six masques, the first as a Gray's Inn man 
of twenty-five and the last so late in life as his At- 
torney-Generalship, when he was fifty-two years 
old. Various explanations may be offered. Bacon 
was born in Court circles and was a lifelong cour- 
tier. Players were held in such contempt as to be 
classed legally with vagabonds. We know that 
Shakspere was sensitive to the degradation of his 
calling in public opinion, 

"My nature is anbdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand." 

•— Francis Beaumont was bom a gentleman, and his 
name does not appear on the title-page of any play of 
his published during his lifetime. Further, Bacon 
was a busy man, probably occupied all day and 
every day with law and politics, and by night with 
his studies and authorship. He worked too hard 
to be much of a play-goer, even if he had been in- 
clined to spend his afternoons at the theatres. 
Curious as the phenomenon is, nothing conceivable 
can better express the vitality and power of English 
literature than that it added to the thought of the 
world two such productions as the Essays of Bacon 
and the plays of Shakspere, the work of two men 
J who walked the streets of London together for the 
J span of some thirty years, so far as we know, each 
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iinkiiowD personally to the other. One person 
made a link between them," theTIarl of Southamp- 
ton, to whom Shakspere dedicated Tenus and ■/ 
Adonis, in 1593, 'the first heir of his invention.' 
Five years later Southampton lost the Queen's fa- 
vor by marrying without her consent, Elizabeth 
Vernon, the Earl of Essex's cousin. He was 
obliged to absent himself from Court, and we hear 
of him in 1599 as "passing his time in London 
merely in going to plays every day." Bacon knew 
Southampton as a friend to the Earl of Essex, and 
acted as Queen 's counsel in prosecuting him for his 
complicity in Essex's treasonable practices. Later 
in James the First's reign, Bacon was associated 
with the Earl of Southampton on the board of gov- 
ernors of the South Virginia Company. But 
Southampton would seem not to have forgotten 
Bacon's share in Essex's death and his own im- 
prisonment, for when Lord Chancellor Bacon was 
charged with corruption before the House of Lords, 
it was the Earl of Southampton who drove the 
charges home by insisting on a particular confes- *■ 
sion. The patron of Shakspere in youth did not/ 
befriend Bacon in age. 

Doubtless a sufficient explanation of Bacon's 
unconsciousness of the local drama that was being 
written and acted all about him is that as a reader 
he preferred the classics. Nor, indeed, was he an 
omnivorous reader, though he had read much. He 
was a man who read the best books and read them 
thoroughly. Moreover, as a man of afEairs rather 
than a mere bookish person, he thought about what 
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he read and meditated upon it. But the books that 
he read most and knew beat were the works of Latin 
authors; he wrote Latin fluently, he thought in 
Latin, as his writings in both Latin and English 
abundantly show. The Latiu of Bacon is partly 
his individual bent and partly the tenor of his age. 
Latin has come into £ngUsh mainly in two great 
streams, through the French of the Norman con- 
qaeat and directly from the revival of learning, 
and just aa one mustT read Chauaer to understand 
the French influence, so Bacon best represents the 
learned borrowing of Latin of the Renaissance. 
Bacon was the most learned man of Elizabethan 
times, and the Elizabethan time was learned. To 
learn to read then was to learn to read Latin. Boys 
in school learned their grammar from Latin gram- 
mars, as Shakspere shows that he did in the 
King's New School of Stratford-upon-Avon, and 
a very good way to learn grammar it is. By the 
time the boy had completed his university course, 
if he had made good use of his time, Latin had be- 
come to him a second vernacular. If the young 
man was the son of a landed proprietor and stayed 
at home, his household accounts were kept ia Latin. 
If he entered one of the learned profeasions, the 
law, or the church, or medicine, he had to draw up 
legal documents in Latin, or to read theology in 
Latin, or to study medical science written in Latin. 
If he was ambitious to become an author, he 
thought he must write his books in Latin. Roger 
Ascham, dedicating his ToxQphHus to Henry VIII, 
in 15^,Jemarked that it would have been easier, 
Ixxziv 
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and more suitable to his scholar 's profession, to 
have -written the book in Latin or Greek, A young ' 
man destined for the service of the state, as Bacon 
was, found Latin the language of diplomacy and 
ofBeial business. With a Latin training like this, 
possessed of an unusually bright mind, and a 
scholar by instinct. Bacon remained throughout his 
life singularly in touch with the great Roman 
writers. 

It is a matter of common observation that the 
English language from century to century swings 
Like a great pendulum to and fro between its 
two elements, Teutonic and Romance. In Eliz- 
abeth's time the two forces were probably nearer 
equilibrium than they have ever been, before or 
since. This is why the Authorized Version of the 
Bible, and Shakspere's plays, and Bacon's Essays 
are the great conservators of the English speech. 
The bones of English are in them, and in good 
style, as in good portraiture or good sculpture, the 
hones underneath must show. Of the three. Bacon 
is consciously the most Latinised. For this reason, 
if one wishes to learn something of the Latin in 
English, either its prevalence or its stylistic eflfeet, 
Bacon is the best English ela^ic to study. Apart 
from the general question of style already dis- 
cussed, Bacon's Latinity shows itself in the Essays 
mainly in his Latin paraphrases, in the use of Eng- 
lish words in their Latin senses (thinking in 
Latin), in the frequent quotation of Latin prov- 
erbs, and even of a Latin pun. Any one of Bacon 's 
Latin paraphrases will illustrate what a hold on 
Ixxxv 
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the English language it is to have Latin for a sec* 
end vernacular. One of the most remarkable ex- 
amples is the snmming up of Livy's comment on 
Scipio Afrieanus Major at the end of the essay Of 
Touth and Age, — "Livy saith, in effect, Ulti- 
ma primis cedebant," 'the last fell short of the 
first.' Bacon's three Latin words, recollected from 
Ovid, condense foTirteen of Livy's and Livy fur- 
nished not one of the three. An interesting varia- 
tion between Bacon 's Latin and that of his original 
occurs at the close of the ^say Of Cunning. Quot- 
ing Proverbs xiv. 8, — "The wisdom of the pru- 
dent is to understand his way : but the folly of 
fools is deceit," from his recollection of the Vul- 
gate, he writes, "Salomon saith, Prudens advertit 
ad gressus suos: stvitus divertit ad dolos." The 
Vulgate reads, Sapientia callidi est intelligere viam 
suam: et imprudentia stultorum errans. Here 
Bacon says in nine Latin words what the Vulgate 
says in ten, and all of his words are different but 
one, and that one appears in a different form. It 
is illuminating to observe the master of a great 
language wielding another great language and so 
moulding it to his will as to compel it to assume 
new and strange forms. 

There is no surer test of command over a foreign 
language than appreciation of its wit. ' ' Caesar did 
himself infinite hurt in that speech— 'St/Ho nesa- 
vit Uterus, non potuit dictare,' " says Baeon, writ- 
ing on so serious a subject as Of Seditions and 
Troubles. The pun here is of that subtle sort that 
cats both ways when the edges meet, like the blades 
Ixxxvi 
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of a pair of sharp scissors. If Caesar did not utter 
this one, it is worthy of him. Bacon thought so, 
too, and recorded Caesar's witticism among his 
Apopkthegmes New and Old, with the regret ex- 
pressed in the preface,— "It is a pitie his Booke is 
lost : for I imagine they were collected, with Judge- 
ment and Choice." 

All his life Bacon was a collector of pointed say- "l 
ings, not only apothegms but proverbs. In part I 
this was a personal inclination towards the sim- 
plest and clearest expression of thought, in part it 
was th e Elizabethans cultivat ing bre vity as the 
soul 01 wit. Nnmerous books of "prittie conceites" 
and many strings of proverbs attest their fond- 
ness for short, pithy sayings, grave and gay. "I 
hold the entry of commonplaces to he a matter of 
great use and essence in studying," says Bacon. 
The habit of jotting down ideas o n all sorts of sub- 
j ectS) an d in the fewest possible words, explain s 
in some measure ^ow Bacon c ame by that pbariw^- 
teristic of his styl e whic h makes so tn apy of his sen- 
t ences represent the compressed paa^n f^p nf ^h itlE" 
Sometimes the thought is so packed that the lan- 
guage may fairly be said to give way, the sentence, 
like an ill-constructed building, being unable to bear 
the pressure put upon it; for example, "but if the 
force of custom, simple and separate, lie great, the 
force of custom, copulate and conjoined and col- 
legiate, is far greater,". Of Custom and Educa- 
tion. A similar expression, packed to the point of 
clumsiness, is "but no receipt openeth the heart 
but a true friend, to whom you may impart griefs, 
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joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, and what- 
ever lieth upon the heart to oppress it, ' ' Of Friend- 
ship. The whole essay Of Studies illustrates 
this manner of composition. .The aphoristic sen- 
tences are simply packed closely one upon another, 
like gold sovereigns in a bag. The separate pieces 
of money have the continuity of being coin of the 
realm, but by the theory of chances they might be 
packed in an infinite variety of ways. In form, 
the essay is crude, styleless; in effect, it is direct, 
keen as a rapier's thrust. 

Besides translated proverbs, Bacon quotes prov- 
erbs in Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish. And 
always, as he puts it, the proverb "pierces the knot 
in the business." Compare Cor ne edito, 'eat not 
the heart,' Of Friendship; In node, consilium, 'the 
night brings counsel, ' as we say eoUoquially, sleep 
over it. Of Counsel; Beaiwoup de bruit, peu de 
fruit, 'much bruit, little fruit,' Of Vain-Glory; 
Mi venga la muerte de Spagna, " 'let my death 
come from Spain,' for then it will be sure to 
be long in coming," Of Dispatch. This same es- 
say contains the well-known English proverb, 
'the more haste, the less speed,' in the form 
of Bacon's apothegm about his diplomatic chief, 
Sir Amias Paulet, who was wont to say, "Stay a 
little, that we may make an end the sooner." Bnt 
the bulk of proverbs in English throughout the 
Essays are quoted from the wisdom of the Bible, 
both the old Testament and New. 

The Bible is directly quoted in thirty-four of the 
fift y-eig ht essays, and if to these thirty-four essays 
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there is added those in which Bacon's langaage 
echoes Biblical thoi^ht, the number would be con- 
siderably greater. Bacon's familiarity with the 
Bible was great and at the same time catholic in 
its range. The only parts of it that did not occur 
to him for apt quotation were the books dealing 
with Jewish ceremonial law, the minor prophets, 
and the general epistles. The reading is more in- 
clusiTe, but it is not unlike the list of books Rus- 
kin gives in Praeterita as those his mother required 
him largely to commit to memory, while he read 
the Bible through every year from Genesis to the 
Apocalypse. "Once knowing," says Ruskin, "the 
32d of Deuteronomy, the 119th Psahu, the 15th 
of 1st Corinthians, the Sermon on the Mount, and 
most of the Apocalypse, every syllable by heart, 
and having a way of thinking with myself what 
words meant, it was not possible for me, even in 
the foolishest times of youth, to write entirely su- 
perficial or formal English." It cannot he said 
that Bacon's literary style owes as much to the Bi- 
ble as that of Buskin, a conscious stylist, but in 
the Bible he undoubtedly foimd that tmion of nat- 
uralness and dignity which is so inimitably his 
own. It has been suggested as one explanation of 
the noble English of the Bible that the translators 
of the Autkorized Version had been brought up in 
the old religion, and that in consequence their Eng- 
lish unconsciously caught and retained something 
of.the music of the Latin service, as they had often 
heard it reverberating from l^mn and chant 
through the lofty arches and down the long aialea 
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of the cathedrals of England. Bacon's frequent 
quotations from the Vulgate show that he read 
the Bible in Latin babitiiaUy. Not seldom he 
1 quotfis the Vulgate from memory, varying consid- 
'• erably from the original, just as he cites the sense 
of passages from Cicero and Livy. Even when he 
cites the Bible in English, it would seem that he 
hzSoilenet'isrmminEe Vulgate, rather thariT,he 
Authorized Version of bis lateryears. Eeclesiastes 
V. ii, "Where much is, there are many to consume 
it; and what hath the owner but the sight of it 
with his eyes?" is briefer and more picturesque 
in the essay Of Riches than in the Authorized 
Version. On the other hand, Bacon's "Salomon 
saith, Riches are as a strong hold in the imagina- 
tion of the rich man" has become a proverb in the 
English of the translators, "The rich man's wealth 
is his strong city." (Proverbs x. 15.) 

One reason w hy Bacon's Essays, one of the most 
learned works in Engiisn, is so easy to read~and to 
understand, is th at the language used is that of the 

Bible born m TncAhllltirg «m1 nnnfitmi'linn The 

words 'marvel' meaning 'to wonder,' 'wax,' 'to 
grow,' 'profit,' 'to improve,' need no explanation 
to the reader of the Authorized Version. So, 
'withe,' 'a willow twig,' Of Custom and Educa- 
tion, is familiar from the story of Samson. 
These and many others are Bible words in Bible 
meaning, and their construction is in simplest 
terms. The object of the translators was to put the 
Bible into the hands of the plain man, so that he 
could read it and understand it for himself. They 
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therefore purposely used the plain man's language, 
refining it only as language is naturally re£ned by 
education and good breeding. 

The only conscious principle of style that Bacon, 
followed is the same. "In the composing of his 
books," says Dr. Kawley, "he did rather drive at a 
masculine and clear expression than at any fineness 
or affectation of phrases, and would often ask if 
" the meaning were expressed plainly enough, as be- 
ing one that accounted words to be but subservient 
or ministerial to matter, and not the principal." 

As in the Bible, English folk-lore is embedded 
in Bacon's style. Twice, in Of Friendship and 
Of Nature in Men, he illustrates a point by means 
of the rustic's advice to his fellow in anger, 
to "say over the four and twenty letters." The 
use of the curious old expression "to turn the cat 
in the pan," Of Cunning, (that is, to reverse 
the order of things dexterously, to change sides,) 
by Sir Walter Scott, in Old Mortality (XXXV), 
suggests the point that various words and expres- 
sions that have gone out of English since Bacon's 
time still survive in the picturesque Scottish ver- 
nacular. In this same essay on Cunning, Bacon 
speaks of the "falls of business," meaning its 
'chances.' That is what Burns means when in the 
Address to the Deil, he cries out, "Black be your 
fa'!" 

Simplicity, or homeliness, in its fine old sense, is 
a marked characteristic of Bacon's imagery. No- 
tice the homely words, that is to say, the words of 
home, in the well-known ^ure,— "Some books are 
xei 
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to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested," Of Studies. So he 
writes, "Suspicions amongst thoughts are like bats 
amongst birds, they ever fly by twilight," Of Sus- 
picion. Another figure brings into mind the 
recollection of some low-studded Elizabethan room, 
wainscoted and ceiled with quartered oak. The 
picture is all the more vivid, because it is so unex- 
pected, as if a curtain suddenly drawn aside should 
give a glimpse through a window where no window 
was known to be. Speaking of the secure fame of 
Cicero, Of Vain - Qlory, he says almost casu- 
ally that vanity contributed to it, "like unto var- 
nish, that maketh ceilings not only shine, but last." 
Bacon was fond of such sharp breaks in thought. 
They arrested attention. The stuff, however, of 
this image was a part of his daily life. "He seated 
himself, for the commodity of his studies and prac- 
tice, amongst the Honourable Society of Gray's- 
Inn ; of which House he was a member : where he 
erected that elegant pile or structure, commonly 
known by the name of The Lord Bacon's Lodgings, 
which he inhabited, by turns, the most part of his 
life {some few years only excepted) unto his dying 
day." (Dr. Rawley.) Picture to yourself Bacon, 
the lifelong student, in his chambers. The harass- 
ing business of the day in the House of Commons 
or in attendance at Court is done, and he has re- 
tired to his writing-room to converse with the 
men of old he loved so well. He reads the vain 
Cicero or the sententious Tacitus, he sets down in 
his commoD-place book what he has learned from 
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their discourse. Perhaps of a summer eyeniog a 
wandering bat darts in at the open window to dis- 
turb the vigil. Late, too late foi* sound health, he 
lies down od his couch, and when he wakes in the 
broad light of fall day, his eyes open on the var- 
nkhed wooden ceiling of a large, low bedroomj 
Bacon was no poet. Hi s imageiy is not that of a 
t ranscendent imagination playing over a sub ject 
and illuipinating it here and there with brillian t 
flashes of light. But Bacon's min.d was poetic, and ^ 
he had the gift, which while it is not so rare as the 
trans cendent unagmation, is yeLye? 7^^e. th e gift 
of seeing analogies in common Uiings. His similes ~\ 
and metaphors are the hardy flowers that grow by \ 
the wayside for any one to pluck. A whole body of iT ^ 
them come from contemporary sports, cards, bowls, ( \ 
horsemanship. A cunning man may be able to 
"pack the cartte" and yet not play well; so cun- 
ning men who understand persons rather than mat- 
ters "are good but in their own alley," Of Cun- 
ning. Of a delicate constitution, he dabbled 
perforce in medicine, and another set of tropes re- 
veal the curious materia medica of Tudor times,— 
"You may take sarza to open the. liver, steel to 
open the spleen, flower of sulphur for the lungs, 
castoreum for the brain ; but no receipt openeth the 
heart but a true friend," Of Friendship. Finally, 
the freshness of much uf Bacon's imagery is 
delightful, like "Charity will hardly water the 
ground where it must first fill a pool," Of Mar- 
riage and Single Life. "Men who hold on to busi- 
ness with failing powers are "like old towns- 
zeiU 
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men, that will be still sitting at their street door, 
though thereby they offer age to scorn," Of 
Great Place. In manufactiirea and commerce he 
thought the Low Countries had "the best mines 
above ground in the world," Of Seditions tmd 
Troubles. And what a splendid metaphor that is 
in Of Vicissitude of Things,— '"The great wind- 
ing-sheets that bury all things in oblivion are 
two; deluges and earthquakes." The image here 
transcends the thought and as artistry produces 
upon the mind the same effect in kind as the 
cataclysm itself. The force of language can no 
farther go. 

The combination of wisdom, in thought and brev- 
ity and picturesqueness in form, what Lady Anfte 
. Bacon called her son's "enigmatic gilded writing," 
makes Bacon's Essays the most quotable prose in 
English. Sharing the world-wide fame of Shaks- 
pere in this respect, many of Bacon's words and 
phrases of singular beauty and power are now 
fast woven into the web of English speech. No 
other prose work is so often quoted or has furnished 
so many quotations, even for those persons who 
have never read the essays in whole or in part. Not 
infrequently Bacon is cited for the Bible, but more 
often he is confounded by the unwary with Shaks- 
pere. Every essay is quotable,— 

"The virtue of prosperity is temperance, the 
virtue of adversity is fortitude," Of Adversity. 

"It is a poor centre of a man's actions, himself," 
Of Wisdom for a Man's Self. 

"It hath been an opinion, that the French are 
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wiser than they seem, and the Spaniards seem 
wiser than they are," 0/ Seeming Wise. 

"In aieknesa, respect health principally; and in 
health, action," Of Regiment of Health. 

' ' For a crowd is not company, and faces are bnt 
a gallery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cym- 
bal, where there is no love," Of Friendship. 

To vary Bacon, I have given the rale, if a man 
cannot find a bit of wisdom for himself, he may 
close the book. 

What kind of m an was the writer of these Es- 
sffljfa/ Politically, as was natural in a man" of 
family bom and bred under the Tudor govern- 
ment. Bacon was an imperialist. His ideal was 
strong, centralized government. He believed in 
rank and dignities, aud thought ruling a natural 
function of the nobility. Though a contemporary 
of the young Oliver Cromwell, he was no democrat. 
Neither was Shakspere, bom a man of the people. 
But Bac<m would hardly have pi^ed the doctrine 
of royal divine right to the breaking point. He 
would have made concessions to the rising com- 
monalty. Tolerance is a peculiarly attractive vir- 
tue and Bacon possessed it in a high degree. His 
wise prince is a sort of benevolent despot, a classi- 
cal despot humanized by the ideas of the Renais- 
sance. As to the conduct of life, there is much 
worldly wisdom inculcated in Bacon's maxims, 
some of which are frankly Machiavellian. Human 
nature is complex, and the bigger the man, the 
greater the complexity. The Essays are as surely 
the expression of a genuinely religious spirit, as 
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of a worldly-wise one. Indeed, in spite of Bacon 'a 
eiTore of conduct, and however repellent Bacon's 
political tnmming is to the straightforward man, 
his Essays bear the strongest possible testimony to 
the essential soundness of Bacon's moral character. 
A good man only could have written them. Hear 
the witness of Ben Jonson, as honest a man as ever 
lived,— "My conceit of his Person was never in- 
creased towards him, by his place, or honours. But 
I have, and doe reverence him for the greatnesse, 
that was only proper to himselfe, in that hee seem'd 
to mee ever, by his worke one of the greatest men, 
and most worthy of admiration, that had beene in 
many Ages. In his adversity I ever prayed, that 
God would give him strength: for Greatnrase hee 
could not want. Neither could I condole in a word, 
or syllable for him ; as knowing no Accident could 
doe harme to vertue, but rather helpe to make it 
manifest." (Timber, or Discoveries. De augmen- 
Us adentiarum. ) 
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THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 

To the Bight Honourable my very good Lo, the 
Duke of Buceinghau his Grace, Lo. High Ad- 
miral of England. 

Excellent Lo. 

Salomon says, A good name is as a precious ointm&nt ; 
and I assure myself, such wiU your Grace's name be 
with posterity. For your fortune and merit both 
have been eminent. And you have planted things 
that are like to la^t, I do now publish my Essays ; 
which, of all my other works have been most cur- 
rent ; for that, as it seems, they come home to m^n's- 
business and bosoms. I have enlarged them both 
in number and weight ; so that they are indeed a 
new work. I thought it therefore agreeable to my 
affection and obligation to your Grace, to prefix 
your name before them, both in English and in 
Latin. For I do conceive that the Latin volume 
of them (being in the universal language] may last I 
as long as books. last. My Instauration I dedicated 
to the King; my History of Henry the Seventh 
(which I have now also translated into Latin), and 
my portions of Natural History, to the Prince ; and 
these I dedicate to your Grace; being of the 
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best fmits that by the good eucrease which Qod 
gives to my pen and labours I could yield. Gtod 
lead your Grace by the hand. 

Your Grace's most obliged and 
faithful semant, 

FR. St. ALBAN. 
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ESSAYS OR COUNSELS 

CIVIL AND MORAL. 



I. Of TttOTH. 

What is Truth t ^ said jesting Pilate ; and would 
not stay for an answer. Certeiiily there be that 
delight in giddiness ; and eotint it a bondage to fix 
a belief ; * aff ecting' free-will j" rtiinkii ig, aa well as 
in acting. And though the Beats of philosophers of 
that kind be gone, yet there remain certain discours- 
ing* wits which are of the same veins, though there 
he not so much blood in them as was in those of the 
ancients. But it is not only the difficulty and labour 
which men take in finding out of truth } nor again 
that when it is found it imposeth^ upon men's 
thoughts ; that doth bring lies in favour ; but a 
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natural though corrupt love of the lie itself. One 
of the later school of the Grecians examineth the 
matter, and is at a stand to think what should 
be in it, that men should love lies, where neither 
they make for pleasure, as with poets,^ nor for ad- 
vantage, as with the merchant; but for the lie's 
sake. But I cannot tell : this same truth is a naked 
and open day-light, that doth not shew the masks 
and mummeries and triumphs of the world, half so 
stately and daintily^ as candle-lights. Truth may 
perhaps come to the price of a pearl, that sheweth 
best by day; but it will not rise to the price of a 
diamond or carbuncle, that sheweth best in varied 
lights. A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure. 
Doth any man doubt, that if there were taken out 
of men's minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false 
valuations, imaginations as one would,^ and the like, 
but it would leave the minds of a number of men 
poor shrunken things, full of melancholy and indis- 
position, and unpleasing to themselves! One of 
the Fathers, in great severity, c alled poesv vinu m 
dfemonum* because it fllleth the im agination; and 
y gt it is but w ith the shadow of a lie. But it is 
not the lie that passetb through the mind, but the 
lie that sinketh in and settleth in it, that doth the 
hurt; such as we spake of before. But howso- 

' "There shauld always b« some (oandstioo ol fact for the moBl 
air; labric, and pure invention is but Ihe talent of a liar." Byron. 
Letter to John Xvrras. April X. 1S17. LelKra and /oumoli. T. Uoore, 

'DaintU)/. Dtlicaltlv, elesanlly. grxcetutly. 

■A» one would. Thalii, aa one willed, or wiehed. The Torb uiO 
hu here its pre«enli™ senee, as in PhUippiana «. 13, "For it is Ood 

*Wine it devOi. Used bf St. Augustine, 351-180 A.D., Btehop 
of Hippo Regiui in Nnmidjs. The 0«nfe*><ana af AvgtftUnt. 
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ever^ these things are thus in men's depraved ^udg -^ 

ments__ Mid affection s, yet truth, w |iinh only dot h I 

j udge itself, teacheth that the iDC | Tiirv o f truth, which | 

is the love-maMng or wooing of it, the knowIe3ge ^ lajp ^ 

tr uth, which is the presencgj of it, and the belief of j 

tnith ,whicli is the epjoyingofit^the sovereign good I 

ofJ Euma n nature. The first creature of God, inBie 

WOT-ks oflhe days, was the light of the sense ; the 

last was the light of reason ; and his sabbath work 

ever since, is the illnmination of his Spirit. First 

he breal^ed light upon the face of the matter or 

chaos ; then he breathed Hght into the face of man ; ^ . 

and Btill he breatheth and inspireth light into the 

face of his chosen. The poet that beautified the 

sect that was otherwise inferior to the rest,^ saith 

yet excellently well : It is a pleaswre to stand upon 

the shore,andto'see ships tossed upon the sea; a pleasure 

to stand in the window of a castle, and to see a battle 

and the adventures^ thereof below: but no pleasure is 

comparable to the standing upon the vantage ground of 

IVuth, (a hill not to be commanded,* and where the 

air is always clear and serene,) and to see the errors, 

and wanderings, and mists, and tempests, in the vale 

below; bo ' always that this prospect' be with pity . 

^Bowtaever. Nataithttandinv that, lUbeU. "And so will he do; 

■arte jeals be will make." 

Shaktpirt. Mueft Ado About Nothing. «. 3. _ 

■The poet is Titai LucretiuB, born SB or OS B.C., died 55 B.C. 1 
Ths lect is the EpieureHDB. Bacon quotes the tboaght. not the einct I 
lanrDate, of tbe beginning of (be second book of Lncretius'a De \ • 
Rerun JfaJuro. Compare the Advtmcem in t of Ltat-raP f r, i^a « 1 

' idvfntuTi. Okance, hop, luik, Jirtun*. 

*In military tsctlcB » high hill commandi a lower one near it. 

■ So. Provided, or on condition. 

'Protpett U aetive in eenae,and meaiiB everiBokijiB, Inokine davin 
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and not with Bwe lling or prid e. Certainly, it is 
heaven upon earth, to have a man's mind move in 
charity, rest in providence, and tnm upon the poles 
of tnith.i 

To p ass from theologcal and philosophical truth, 
t« the truth of civil business ; it will be a^nowl- 
edged even by those that practise it not, that clear 
and round^ dealing is the houoor of man's nature ; 
and that mixture of falfiehood is like allay^ in coin 
of gold and silver, which may make the metal work 
the better, bat it embasetb* it. For these winding 
S3ii crooked courses are the goings of the serpent ; 
which goeth basely upon the belly,^ and not upon 
the feet. There is no vice that doth so cover a 
man with shame as to be found false and perfidious. 
And therefore Moptaign e' eaith prettily, when he 
inquired l^e reason, why the word of the lie shonld 
be such a disgrace and such an odious charge t 
Saith he, If it be well weighed, to say that a man lieth, 

' "The buiB of all eicenence is troth." Dr. Samuti /ohtuon. 
Li/» ol OowUy. Edited bv Urt. A.. NapUr. Bokn. JSSO. |i. S. 
'RovTid. Plain, downriiihl, ilraighlforward. 

"I wUI ■ round, unvarniah'd tale dsliTer 
Of my whole cootm of Iota." 

SbakiptTe. OtbeOo. i. S. 
' Attag, Old form of 'aOtv,' an fn/ertor mtlal mixed lailh oiu of 

"Far fools are atabbom in their way, 
As coins are barden'd by th' allair," 
eamuel Butler. EvdibroM. Pari III. Canto II. t81-4SB. 
*BrBban. Ta reduce from a higher ta a lower degree ofworth or 
puritv ! te debati, 

' "And the Lord Ood laid auto the aerpeot, Becsiue than hast 
done this, than art onned above all cattle, and aboTe eietj beaM of 
the Held: upon thy belly ahalt thoo go, and dost ahalt thou eat all 
the da^a of thy life." Oenetit Hi. 14. 

* Uichel Eyquem de Montaigne, the celebrated French eaaayiat. was 
born in 15SB and died in 15Q2. The first edition of the Eetait ap- 
peared in 1S80. Montaifne's thonibt will be fonnd in the Eeeait, 
II. 18, where he quotes Plutarch's Ufe of Liftander. 
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is as much to sap, as that he is brane towards Ood and 
a eoufard towards men. For a lie faces God, and 
shrinks from man. Snrely the wickedness of false- 
hood and breach of faith cannot possibly be bo 
highly expressed, as in that it shall be Uie last peal 
to call the judgments of God upon the generations 
of men ; it being foretold, that when Christ cometh, 
he shall not find faith upon the earth.^ 



n. Of Death. 

Men fear Death, as children fear to go in the 
dark ; and as that natural fear in children is in- 
creased with tales, so is the other. Certainly, the 
contemplation of death, as the wages of sin^ and 
pass^e to another world, is holy and religions ; bat 
the fear of it, as a tribnte due nnto nature, is weak. ' 
Tet in religions meditations there is sometimes inix- 
tnre of vanity and of superstition. Ton shall read 
in some of the friars' boots of mortification,' that 
a man should think with himself what the pain is 
if he have but his finger's end pressed or tortured, 
and thereby imagine what the pains of death are, 
when the whole body is corrupted and dissolved ; 
when many times death passeth with less pain than 
the torture of a limb : for the most vital parts are not 
the quickest of sense. And by him that spake only 

< "Nenrtheleu when ths Bon a1 man cometh, ahal] he And faith 
on the earth t" Luke zinif. 3. 
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as a philosopher and natural man, it was well said, 
Fompa mortis magis terret, quam mors ipsa : ' Groans 
and convulsions, and a discoloured face, and friends 
weeping, and blacks,'^ and obsequies, and the like, 
shew death terrible. It is worthy the observing, 
that Uiere is no passion in the mind of man so 
weak, bnt it mates^ and masters the fear of death ; 
and therefore death is no such terrible e nemy w hen 
a ma n hath so many attendants abou t Mm that can 
win the combat of him. Revenge triumphs over 
death; Love slights it; Honour aspireth to it; 
G- nef~Bieth to it";' J^'ear -nre-oecuDateth* it ; nayw e 
read , after Otho^ the emperor had slain him self, 
Pity (which is the tenderest of affections) provoked* 
many to die, out of mere compassion to their sov- 
ereign, and as the truest sort of followers. Nay 
Seneca adds niceness and satiety : Gogita quamdiu 
mdem feceris ; mori veUe,non tantum fortis, aut miser, 

> The BarronDdings of dpath Btnke more terror than deslh itself. 
L. innati Stntcae ad Luojium SpiKularum MoriUium Liber III. 
EpittMla HI SenecB lived 4-SS A D 

•Blaekt Black clottitna for Tngurninir; hangingi of black doth 

part of Che stage technicaU; called 'Ibe heavena,' iraa hung with 

black vhen tragedies were performed. 

' I wonid not hear of blacka I wbb so lieht. 
But chose a color orient like my mind: 
For blacki are often snch dissembling mouraera, 

All reputation by (alee sons and widows." 

Middlelon. The Old Law. H. 1. 



Shakipiri, Macbeth, v. 1. 
* Prt-occupale. To occupu 6e/or«.- to antMfale. 
'Marcus SbMub Otho, Roman emperor, 32-B9 i.D. 
■Pranote. To atimvlate to action; to movt; (o excitt. "And let 
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sed etiam fastidiosws potest} A man would die, 
though he were neither valiant nor miserable, only ^ 
upon a weariness to do the same thing bo oft over 
and over. It is no less worthy to observe, how 
little alteration in good spirits the approaches of 
death make ; for they appear to be the same men 
till the last instant. Augustus Cfesar^ died in a 
compliment; Idvia," conjugii nostri memor, vive et 
vale:* Tiljerius^ in disBunnlation ; as Tacitos' 
saith of him, Jam Tiberium vires et corpus, mm dts- 
simulatio, deserebant :'' Vespasian* in a jest; sitting 
upon the stool, CTpwfo Deusfio:' Galba^" with a sen- 
tence ; Jfert, si ex re sit popuU Romani : " holding forth 
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■Tiberina Clandius Nero CaeuT, ilepasn of Auguatua and Bomaa 
emperor, liyed 42 b.O. to 37 a.t>. 

'Comelina Tacitua. Bomsn hiatorian, lived from about 65 to 
■bout 1 IT A.D. He wrot« De cila et moribut Jalit igricalae ; Qermania ; 
BiitoTiae. accounte of the reigoa of Gnlba, Otho. Vicelliua, Veapaaian, 
Titnt, and Domitisn; and Annaiet, a hietoiy of the Julian ^nasty 
from the death of Augoslua, 

' Hie strength and vitality were now daeertinK Tiberiua, but not 
hla dieeimuIatioQ. P. Conelii Taciti Annalium Liber Tl. Caput BO. 

•Titua Playiua Sabinua Vespaslanua, Koman emperor, e-79 i.D. 

>I auppoae I am becoming a god. O. Suttoni Tranquitti De XII 
Oattaribut Liber VIII. I. Flotn'm Vttpfuianiu Augiutui. SB. 
" Serviua Sulpiciua Oalba, Bomau emperor, lived 3 B.O. to 69 A.D. 
" Strike, if it be for the good o[ the Roman people. Oi>m»iU 
Taeiti Bitleriantm Libtr I. Caput 41. 
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his neck. Septimias Severus' in despatch; Adeste 
si quid mihi restat ageiuium : ^ And the like. Certainly 
the Stoics bestowed too much cost upon death, and by 
their great preparations made it appear more fear- 
ful. Better saith he, qui Jinem vitee extremum inter 
munera ponat naturw.' It is as natoral to die as to 
be bom ; and to a little infant, perhaps, the one is as 
painful as the other. He that dies in sn earnest 
pursuit, is like one that is wounded in hot blood; 
who, for the time, scarce feels the hurt; and 
therefore a mind fixed and bent upon somewhat 
that is good doth avert the dolours* of death. But 
above all, believe it, the sweetest canticle is, Nunc 
dimittis;^ when a man hath obtained worthy ends 
and expectations. Death hath this also; that it 
openeth the gate to good fame, and eztingnisheth 
envy. Extinctus amaUtur idanfi 

' LncinB SeptimiaB Severus, Komsn emperor, 140-211 i,D. 

'Make haste, if anything remaine for me to do. Sion Cunu*. 
Liber LXZri. IT. 

■Who coaalders the end oF life as one of osture'a blesBiiiKB. The 
thought ia JuTenal'B. D. /«n« JjiVtnalit Aquinatia Balirarum 
LUeT IV. Satira I. SBS-ase. Bacon quolee (he vaTse •gain in 
the Advanetmtnt of Ltaming, II. xxi. ». 

•DolMjri. Qritfi, toTTiuc: "About this lime I did light on * 
dreadful itory at thut misersble mortal, Francis Splra: a book that 

ererr aenlence in that booh, every groan of that man, with bH Oa 
Rat of bifl actions In his dolMtrg, as hii tears, his prayers, his 
gnasliing of teelh, his wringing of hands, bis twilling, and Ian* 
guishing, and pining away under that mighty hand of God that was 
npon him, vere sa knives and daggers to my soul." Buniun. 
Gratl AbDundiny to the Chief of Sinnen. The Worki of that «nl- 
nmt Mrunnt of Chritl, iohn B-anyan, Kinuttr of the Boeftti and 
/gm»rlir Pulsr of a OontrigaHon at Bedford. Vol. I. p. 49. 
(HetB Baten. lasi.) 

' Nunc dimiUit. or the Song of Simeon. Lake ii. g9-»». "Lord. 
BOV latteat Ibou thy servant depart in peace." It is one of the 
canticles for Evening Frsyer in the Church of England. 

•Tbs same man, dead, will be loved; i.e., he who is envied ftad 
saffera from detraction in life, may become a hero after death. 
«. f srolii FUtcci EpittaUmim Liber II. EpitteUl I. Ad Au- 
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ni. Op Unity in Kbligion. 



Relioioh being the chief band of human aociety, , 
it is a happy thing -when itself is -weU. contained / 
-within the true band of Unity. The qoarrels and 
divisions aboat religion were evils unknown to the 
heathen. The reason was, because the religion of 
the heaUien consisted rather in rites and ceremonies, ^ 
than in any constant belief. For you may imagine ' 
what kind of faith theirs was, when the chief ^ 
doctors^ and fathers of their church were the poets. 
But the true God hath this attribute, that he is a 
jealous Ood ; ^ and therefore his worship and religion 
will endure no mixture nor partner. We shall 
therefore speak a few words concerning the Unity ' 
of the Church ; what are the Fruits thereof ; what 
the Bounds ; and what the Means. 

The Fruits of Unity (next unto the well pleasing 
of God, which is ^ in all) are two ; the one to- "^ 
wards those that are without the church, the 
other towards those that are within. For the 
former ; it is certain that heresies and schisms are 
of all others the greatest scandals; yea, more than ^ 
corruption of manners. For as in the natural body 
a wound or solution of continuity^ is worse than a 

' Docler. Ttcehtr. {nitruclar. "And it ooie to fum that «tt«r 
three dii;> ibtj found him In the temple, sitlins in the midil of the 
doetori, both hearing them, sod uking them quesliona." Lute il. 4t. 

■"For thou shall worship no other god: for the Lord, whoge 

*1«D the Second Connnsndment, Bxodtu xx. S. 

■ A wound mskee s aolufton of cotttimiitg hy aeveriog muielH, 
uerres, uteTies, and Ihe like. 
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12 BACON'S ESSAYS 

corrupt humour ; ao in the spiritual. So that noth- 
I ing doth BO much keep men out of the church, and 
drive men out of the church, as breach of unity. 
And therefore, whensoever it cometh to that pass, 
that one saith Ecce in deserto^ another saith Ecce in 
pmeiralibus ;' that is, when some men seek Christ 
in the conventicles of heretics, and others in an out- 
ward face of a church, that voice had need continu- 
ally to sound in men's ears, Nolite eirire,—Qo not 
out.^ The Doctor of the Gentiles* (the propriety* 
of whose vocation' drew him to have a speeial care 
of those without) saith, If an heathen came in, and 
hear you speak with several tongues, will he not say 
that you are mad f '' And certainly it is little better, 
when atheists and profane persons do hear of so 
many discordant and contrary opinions in religion ; 
it doth avert^ them from the church, and maketh 
them to sit down in the chair of the scomers.* It is 
but a light thing to be vouched" in so serious a 
matter, but yet it expresseth well the deformity. 
There is a master of scoffing, that in his catalogue 
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OF UNITY IN BEUGION Ig 

of books of a feigned library sets down this title 
of a book, The ntorris-dan£e of Heretics.^ For in- *' 
deed every sect of them bath a diverse^ posture or 
cringe' by themselves, which canQot but move de- 
rision in worldlings and depraved polities,* who are 
apt to contemn holy things. 

As for the fmit towards those that are witbin ; it 
is peace ; which eontaioetb infinite blessings. It ^ 
fistablisheth faith. It kindletb charity. The out- 
ward peace of the church distilleth into peace of i^ 
conscience. And it tnmetb the labours of writing 
and reading of controversies into treatises of mor- 
tification and devotion. 

Concerning the Bounds of Unity ; tiie true placing ^ 
of them importeth exceedingly.* l^ere appear to be 
two extremes. For to certain zelants* all speech of 
pacification is odious. Is it peace, Jehu t What host 

' Bacon >IInd«s lo Francois BiibdsiB, bom aboal 1488, di*d 
April 9, 15SB. Among Ibe boaks whicb Pantagruel. son of Qu- '• 
gsntna, (oand in tbe Library of B(. Victor in PsrU wu. La 

MorUque df hfrHiguti. (Lia Cing Livrei 4e F. Aobelaif. Tumi I. 
p. ees. Editim /ouaiMf. ParU. IBSS.) The morris, or morris- 

Hooi. 

'Diverte. Ditarent. "And four great beasU cams Dp Irom tbe 
Be*, diverit one from anotber," Danitl vii. a. 

'Cringe, i dt/erentiul, jereff*, or farming o6«i»ane»; dtritivdv, 
a biivi. "Wby sbould history Eo on kneeling to tbe end of timet 
I am for having ber rise off ber knees, and Uka a natnral poitare; 
not to ba forever performing eringta and congees like a court- 
ebamberlatn, and shulHLnE backwards oat of doora in the presence 
of the (orereign. In a word, I would bays history familiar rather 
than herole: and tbink that Ur. Hogartb and Mr. Fielding wiU give 
our clkildren a mticb better idea of the maanera of Ibe preaent age 
tn England, than tbe Oonrt Gazette and tbe newspapers which we 
get thence." Thachiray. Etarg Etmond. I. 1. 

'Ptliliet. PuKticiani. 

' Importtih txeitdlngiu. Thai li, In madeni phraaa, it Muti 
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14 BACON'S ESSAYS 

thou to do icith peacet turn thee behind me.^ Peace 
is not the matter, but following and party. Con- 
trariwise, certain Laodiceans and lukewai-m^ per- 
sons think they may accommodate^ points of re- 
ligion by middle ways, and taking part of both, 
and witty* reconcilements; as if they wonld make 
an arbitrement" between God and man. Both 
these extremes are to be avoided ; which will be 
done, if the league of Christians penned by our 
Saviour himself were in the two cross clauses 
thereof soundly and plainly expounded : He that is 
j not with us is against us;^ and a^ain, He that is not 
against us istmthm;'' that is, if the points funda- 
mental and of substance in religion were truly dis- 
. cemed and distinguished from points not merely* 
V of faith, but of opinion, order, or good intention. 
This is a thing may seem to many a matter trivial, 
and done already. Bnt if it were done less partially, 
it would be embraced more generally. 

Of this I may give only this advice, according to 
my snudl model. Men ought to take heed of rend- 
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n3 FltUher. The Honut Han't ForhtiM. v. 9, 
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ing God's church by two kinds of controversies. 
The one is, when the matter of the point contro- 
verted is too small and light, not worth the heat and V 
strife abotit it, kindled only by contradiction. For 
as it is noted by on© of the fathers, Christ's coat in- 
deed Md no seam, but the chwrcKs vesture was of divers 
colours;^ whereupon he saith, In veste varietas sit, 
scissura non sit:^ they be two things, Unity and 
Unif ormity. The other is, when the matter of the 
point controverted is great, but it is driven to an 
over-great subtilty and obseority; so that it be- 
eometh a thing rather ingenions than substantial. 
A man that is of judgment and understanding shall ^ 
sometimes hear ignorant men differ, and know well 
within himself that those which so differ mean one 
thing, and yet they themselves would never agree. 
And if it come so to pass in that distance of ju<^- 
ment which is between man and man, shall we not^ 
think that Ctod above, that knows the heart, doth 
not' discern that frail men in some of their contra- 
dictions intend the same thing; and accepteth of* 
both? The nature of such controversies is exeel- 

' The BlloBion U to Ptalmi xlv. 14. 
the King in raimenl of needlework," 
needitvtoTk Lh in (he yxdgale, fireu^itc 
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16 BACON'S ESSAYS 

lently expressed by St. Paul in the warning and 
precept that he giveth concerning the same, Devita 
prof anas vocum novitates, et apposithnes falsi nominis 
sdentice:^ Men create oppositions vhich are notj 

I and put them into new terms so fixed, as* whereas 

\ the meaning ought to govern the term, the term in 
effect govemeth the meaningj There be also two 
false peaces or unities : the one, when the peace is 

I grounded but upon an implicit ignorance ; for all 
colours wUl agree in the dark : the other, when it 
t/is pieced up upon a direct admission of contraries 
in fundamentaJ points. For truth and falsehood, 
in such things, are like the iron and clay in the toes 
of Nabuchadnezzar's im^e ; " they may cleave, but 
they will not incorporate. 

Concerning the Means of procuring Unity ; men 
must beware, that in the procuring or muniting* 

«/ of religions nnity they do not dissolve and deface 
the laws of charity and of human society. There 
be two swords amongst Christians, the spiritual and 
v'^temporal ; and both have their due ofBce and place 
in the maintenance of religion. But we may not 
take up the third sword, which is Mahomet's sword, 
or like unto it ; that is, to propagate religion by 

(wars or by sanguinary persecutions to force con- 
^ sciences ; except it be in the cases of overt scandal, 
blasphemy, or intermixture of practice against the 
state; much less to nourish seditions; to authorize 



], lortifyine, itrtngthtning. , 
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OF UNITY IN EELIGION 17 

conspiracies and rebellions ; to put the sword into 
the people's hands ; and the like ; tending to the 
subversion of all government, which is the ordi-\ 
nance of God. For this is but to dash the first table 
against the second ; ^ and so to consider men aa \J 
Christians, as we forget that they are men. Lu- 
cretius the poet, when he beheld the act of Agamem- 
non,^ that could endure the saeriflcing of his own 
daughter, exclaimed : 

Tuittim Belligio potuit suadere malortuu :* 

What would he have said, if he had known of the 
massacre in France,* or the powder treason* of Eng- 
land? He would have been seven times more Epi- 
cure' and atheist than he was. For as the temporal 
sword is to be drawn with great circamspection in 

that he bsw the eaU. and 'the dancing: and Hoaea' anger waxed hot, 
and be cast the tables out of bis banda, and broke tbem beneath 
the moont." Exeitu xxxit. 19. 

' Aeamenujan, leader of the OreakB before Troy, made a tow to 
Artemis that he would offer ap to ber (he dearest posesssioa that 
came to him within the next tnelTeniontb, This bappened to be a 
child, his danghler. Iphigeneia, When, some years later the Trojan 

kept hie vow. Ipbigeneia was thereupon bound to the sitar to be 
saorlflced, but Artemis substituted s bind In ber stead snd carried 
off'the maiden to Tsuris to become her priestess. Note the likeness 
of the story to thai of Abrabam'a sscriBce of Isaac, Qnutii xxii. 
1-19: and lo Jephtbab'a tow, Jndgei xi. SO-tO. 

Ipbigeaeia-s alory was treated bj Enripidea, in bis tragedj, IpM- 
ameia in 7auri>, and by Goethe, in Iphigenit auf Tauril. 

•To ilia so dire could religion prompt. T. LucrtliCariDe Biram 
Jfotum. Liber I. 101. 

day, August 24, 15T2. by tbe order of Charles IX, and his mother, 
Catharine de' Uedici. 

•Tbe Gunpowder Plot, of Guy Fawkes (lGTO-1606) and other 
eonapiratars, who proposed to blow up tbe House of Lords at tbe 
opening of Parliament. Not. B, 1605, when tbe King, tbe rayal 
family, and the Honse of OoDunoni would b* pratent. 

* Bptcurt. Eptcurean. 
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cases of religion; so it is a thing monsbroos to 
put it into the hands of the common people. 
Let that be left onto the Anabaptists,* and 
other furieB. It was great blasphemy when the 
devil said, I mil ascend and be like the Highest;^ but 
it is greater blasphemy to personate God, and bring 
him in SEiying, J mil descend, and he like the prince of 
darkness : and what is it better, to make the cause of 
religion to descend to the cruel and execrable ac- 
tions of murthering princes, butchery of people, 
and subversion of states and governments t Surely 
this is to bring down the Holy Ghost, instead of 
the likeness of a dove,' in the shape of a vulture 
or raven ; and set out of the bark of a Christian 
church a flag of a bark of pirates and assassins. 
Therefore it is most necessaiy that the church by doc- 
trine and decree, princes by their sword, and all 
I learnings, both Christian and moral, as by their 
' Mercury rod,* do damn and send to hell for ever 
those facts and opinions tending to the support of 

> inabaptitti. Ths folloven of John MBtthioaen and John Bo«k' 

of 'hsw Zion or Uonnt Ziou M Ulinster in WeBlphsltt, Kboot 
1530-1535. AnabaptUi meBDB to baptiit afajn; an Anabaptitt in 
the literal iciue ii one who beltoTei In re-baptiBm. or adult baptiun. 



trinea. one of which wu polygamy. 

»"I will aicend above the helEhti of Che clouds; I will be like 

like God in power, (be anEela IranBtreued and felt : Aiciitiani, 
el era limitj* oUunmii." Advancement 0/ Learnina. II. xxii. 
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OF REVENGE 19 

the same ; as hath been already in good part done. 
Sorely in counsels eonceming religion, that coun- 
sel of the apostle wonld' be prefixed, Ira hominis 
non implet jusHtiam Dei:^ And it was a notable ob- 
servation of a wise father, and no less ingenuously 
confessed; that those which held and persuaded^ pres- 
sure of consciences were commonly interessed* therein 
themselves for their own ends. 



rv. Op Bbvenqb. 

Revenge is a kind of wild justice ; which the more 
man's nature runs to, tlie more oiight law to weed it v 
out. For as for the first wrong, it doth bnt offend 
the law ; but the revenge of that wrong putteth \ 
the law out of ofBce. Certainly, in taking revenge, I 
a man is bnt even with his enemy ; but in passing 
it over, he is superior ; for it is a prince's part to 
pardon. And Salomon, I am sure, saith, It is the 
glory of a man to pass hy an offence.^ That which is 
past is gone, and irrevocable ; and wise men have ^ 
enough to do with things present and to come; 
therefore they do but trifle with themselves, that 
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labour in past niattere. There is no man doth a 

I wrong for the wrong's sake; hut thereby to pnr- 
chase himself profit, or pleasm^, or hononr, or the 
like. Therefore why ^onl3 I be angry witii a 
man for loving himself better tiian me 1 And. if any 
man should do wrong merely out of ill-natnre, why, 
yet it is but like the thorn or briar, which prick and 
scratch, because they can do no other. The most 
tolerable sort of revenge is for those wrongs which 
there is no law to remedy ; bnt then let a man take 
heed the revenge be such as there is no law to pun- 
ish ; else a man's enemy is still before hand, and it 
is two for one. Some, when they take revenge, are 
^ desirous the party should know whence it oometh. 
\ This the more generous. For the delight seemeth 
I to be not so much in doing the hurt as in making 
the party repent. But base and crafty cowards are 
like the arrow that flieth in the dark,* Cosmos,^ 
duke of Florence, had a desperate saying against 
perfidious or neglecting' friends, as if those wrongs 
were unpardonable ; Ton shall read (saith he) that 
we are commanded to forgive our enemies,* but yon never 
read that we are commanded to forgive our friends. 

' "TboD shall not b« »(raid for the terroT by nlgbt. noi for the 
arrow Chat flielh by day-" Pat^ma asei. A. 

'Ccwimo de' Uedici, paler patriae. 1889-1464, wu ■ Flomntine 
banker and MBleBinsn, sod b mnniflcmt pMrou of lilerBtnre and 
art. "Coamos duke of Florence was wont to «By of perOdious 
friende; That -ae read that vii oudAI to forgive our enetnle*; bat 
we do not read that wl aught to forgivt o-ar frir-nie." 

Bacon. Aj/ophthigmei New and Old. tOS (»»}. 
Usr(chat Pierro da ViUars, 1623-16aS, ia siiid to bate taken 
leave of LoniaXIT. irtth tbe wiltictam. "Defend me trom my tiieDda; 
I oan defend myselt from my enemtee." 

• neglecting. Neelio'nt, ntgleefful. 

' "And for^ve as our debts, as «e torfiTa oor dabton." Mat- 
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But yet the spirit of Job was in a better tune : Shall 
we (saith be) take good at Ood's hands, and not be con- 
tent to take evil also f * And so of friends in a pro- 
poriion. Tbis is certain, that a man tbat studieth 
revenge keeps his own wounds green, which other- ^ 
wise would beal and do well. PubUc revenges' are 
for the most part fortunate ; as that for the death 
of CsBsar;^ for the death of Pertinax;* for the 
death of Henry the Third° of France ; and many 
more. But in private revenges it is not so. Nay 
rather, vindictive persona live the life of witches ; 
who, as they are mischievous, so end they infortn- 
nate," 

'"What I ihiill W8 receive good at the hand of Ood, and shall we 
not receive BviH" Job ii. 10. 

bring* in hie revenge:" Shalupere. Tweltlh Night, e. 1. 

' Julias Caeur, BomHu geiieril and dictator, born 100 B.o., vbb 
asBueinated at a msMliie of the RoniBa senale held on llu Idea of 
Uarch, 44 B.C. His great-nephew. Calaa OctHviua. then a yoath 
of onlf nineteen, took it upon himself to avenge Oaesar. With 
Hark Antony and Lapidas be formed the second triunlTirate, which 
relenllesaly pnrened the aisassins. When the republicaoi, Bmtna 
HDd CsBBiue. felt upon their own swords after the defeat at 
Philippi, 43 B.C., most of them were gone. Phillppl was the gnn 
of the Roman republic. 

•Tlie Emperor Pertinai was murdered bj the PraetoriaQ saards. 
March 28. 103 *.D., who then diapoaed q( the crown at public 
auction to the hlshest bidder, Didiua Julianua. Luclua Septimiui 
SeTerns was the aienger of Pertinax. Gibbon sars of his treat- 
ment of the Praetorian guards: 

"A chosen part of the Illj-rlaa armj' encompaased them with 
lereHed spears. Incapable of flight or resistance, thej expected their 
fate in silent consternation. Severus moanied the tribunal, Btemly 
reproached them with perfidy and cowardice, dismissed them with 
ignominy from the trust which they had betrayed, despoiled tbem 
of their splendid ornaments, and banished them, on pain of death, 
lo the disUnce of a hundred miles from Ibe capital." The BMtnv 
«/ Ifte Decline and Fall of the Bcinon Empire. Vol. I, Ch, T. 

•Henry III., of France, was HssaBBiDated AaguBt 1, I5SS, b; a 
Jacobin monk. Jacques Clement. 

'The spirit of reseatment, which is a sudden passion, is mnch 
eommoner than thai of rerenge, a prolonged fend. Rcrenge is 

to none • lend. "The fact ii> I cannot keep mj rM*n(m«t«. . 
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v. Op Advebsitt.^ 



It wafi a high speech of Seneca {after the manner 
of the Stoics), tkat the good things which belong to 

[prosperity are to be mshed; but the good things that 
belong to adversity are to be admired. Bona rerum 
secundarum optaHXia; adversarum mirahHia.^ Cer- 
tainly if miracles be the command over nature, they 
a^ear most in adversity. It is yet a higher speech 
of his than the other {much too high for a heathen), 
It is true greatness to have in one the frailty of a man, 
and the security of a God. Vere magnum habere 
fragUitatem hominis, securitatem Dei? This wonld 
have done better in poesy,* where transcendences* 

Ikougb violent enough in their onset," Byrim. Letttr to Thrnnal 
Fort* of Lord Byron. S, E. 

end onr time Tith bleued da^, 

M) ao, pni up injnnee, isArn numiiiir, meeknets, patience, forget and 
forgive, (as in Ood's word we are injosned), compose such small 

kind, and think better or others' (u Faal would bave ub) than of 

avenge ourselves, bat have peace with all men I" Robert £urton. 
The Anatoviv of Xclaacholv. Partition 1. Section S. Mimbcr 3. 
S^bteeHan S. Bditid ^K Bev. A. B. SkiHito, If J., aith an iiKro. 
duceion bu A. H. £uil(n. London. lS»a. 

■Tbia teat,j was flrst printed in the (dition of 1625, after 
Bacon had experienced (he heigbl of prosperity sb Lord Chancellor 
and the depth of sdvenitj' in his degradation and fall. 

'lUa bona optodiUa. hate mirabUia ntnt. L. Jntutei Senecai 
ad Laeilium EpiifiJamm Jfcrolium Liber Til. Bpiat«la IT. g». 

•Sect Tit magna, habere inbeeiaitatem hominit. eeoiritatem dei. 
L. Annaei Sentcae ad LucHtam Epittrtlarvm Marolium LO/er TI. 
£pMula /. IS. 

' Poem. Pottry. 

"Musie and potty nie, to qDicken 70a." 

Shatevere. The laming of the Shrew, i. 1. 

* TranwfndciK*. BUBoHvn, loftinett (of tliottght). 
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are more allowed. And the poets indeed have been 
busy with it ; for it is in effect the thing which is 
figured in that strange fiction of the ancient poets, 
which seemeth not to be without mystery ; ' nay, 
and to have Eomeapproach to the state of a ChristiaQ ; 
that Serculea, when he went to unbind Prometheus,'^ 
(by whom human nature is represented), sailed the 
length of the great ocean in an earthen pot or pitcher; 
lively describing Christian resolution, that saileth 
in the frail bark of the flesh thorough the waves of 
tile world. But to speak in a mean.' XhejvirtM 
of Prosperity is temperance ; the virtu e of Adversity , 
is fortitude : which in moruJsls the more heroical 
virtue. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testa- 
ment ; Adversity is the blessing of the New ; which 
carrieth the greater benediction, and the clearer 
revelation of God's favour. Tet even in the Old 
Testament, if you listen to David's harp, you shall 
hear as many hearse-like airs as carols; and the 
pencil of the Holy Ghost hath laboured more in 

'■ UvtUrv, Hiddgn TManinf. SB in tbe word 'mrth,' whiah is > 



'the Fsreknower,' u In : 



W. H. SaiieUi. in hii Memoir of Perev Bvoha ShtUev. f- »7. 
pIuH Shelley's druna. Fromtthtuii Unbound, 1S30, "at the anmmil 
of mil latler poetry." "It is tbe ideal poem cf perpetnd and 
trinrnphanl procMSloo — th< Attaatia of Uan Emancipatsd." 
pTometkeui: or the Stale of Man, in Of tht Witdom of (fc< AneiwiW, 
is Bacon's Teraion of tha myth of PrometheuB. 

■ To apeali in a ?R«in. To apeak with moderation. 
"the golden maan, and qniet flow, 
Of tralhs that (often hatred, temiHr atrife." 

WtTAruoTtk. Ecclwiutiettl Bonnett, Part III. Saelitvertl. IS'-U. 
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describing the afflictions of Job than the felicities^ 
of Salomon. Prosperity is not without many fears 
and distastes ; and Adversity is not without com- 
forts and hopes. We see in needle-works and em- 
broideries, it is more pleasing to have a lively work 
apoD a sad^ and solemn ground, than to have a dark 
and melancholy work npon a lightsome ground: 
judge therefore of the pleasure of the heart by the 
pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue is like 
precious odours, most fragrant when they are 
incensed* or crushed: for Prosperity doth best 
discover vice, but Adversity doth best discover 
virtue. 



VI. Op Simdlation* and Dissimuiation.^ 

- Dissimulation is but a faint kind of policy or 
wisdom ; for it asketh a strong wit and a strong 

I. heart to know when to tell truth, and to do it. 
Therefore it is the we aker sort o f politics tliat ar e the 
great disse mblers . 

Tacitus saitii, Idma sorted well toith the arts of her 



'Sad. Darktotored. "ThiB jb b gentlemsn everj inch of him, 
■nd ■ yirtnoBO. s clenii yirtuoao — a (orJ-coloured Bland of claifhss, 
and B wig like the curled bach of t, mag-ewe." Scale. Tht Uonat- 
Utv, Introdnetory Bpiitle, 

'Ineented. Enhindlid, set on /irt. "The BBme Mr. Beltenhim 
- (Besder ot Qny'a Idd] said: That cirEuotM mm v/ert like lama 
herbs and spteea, that ffive not their tweet gmelf, tiU tkev be broken 
and cruehed." Bacon. Apoph^etF'nee yeiB and Old. Ses. 

* SimaloHon. Tke act of nmulalinp or feigning ; jiTttttllt, 
umaJIv for the p«rpo«« oi defiving. 

' DiuiimdaHon. Deceit, hypocrity. 
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husband and dissimulation of her son;^ attributing 
arts or policy to Augustus, and dissimulation to 
Tiberius, And again, when Mucianns encouri^tli 
Vespasian to take arms against ViteUios,^ he saith, 
We rise not against the piercdng judgment of Augustus, 
nor the extreme caution or closeness of Tiberius." These 
properties, of arts or policy and dissimul ation or 
clo seness, are indee d habits and faculties several, 
a nd to be disting ui shed . For if a man have that 
penetration of judgment as* he can discern what 
things are to be laid open, and what to be secreted, 
and what to be shewed at half lights, and to whom 
and when, (which indeed are arts of state and arts 
of life, as Tacitus well calleth them,) to him a habit 
of dissimulation is a hinderauce and a poorness. 
But if a man cannot o btain^ t o that judg nientj_^en 
it is Isft tif bim gftnera ll y^ b e close, and a dissem- 
bler^ For where a man cannot choose or vary in 
particulars, there it is good to take the safest and 
wariest way in general ; like the going softly, by one 
that cannot well see. Certainly the ablest men that 
ever were have had all an openness and frankness 
of dealing ; and a name of certainty and veracity ; 

< Mater impotent, uxor /acBit et eum ariibue maHH. timidatione 

and wall matched with the subtlety of her huBband and the diasimu- 
latioD ol her bod. P. OomiHi XaciH Jnnaftum Ltber V. Frag- 
mfatvm. Citjmt 1. Of. idvancimmt ef Leaming, II. miii. Ss. 
^ AulitB Vitellius, 15—69 a-D-, Roman emperor immediately before 
VaapaBian. 

* Son advrriuf ditri Augattl ateriimam mentem. nee adverttu 
eautit»iniam Tiberii lentctvtem, nt contra Qui qtiidtm ovt Olavdii vrl 
lf*ronii /uhAiJbtb loniro imperio damum extvrgimw, Onrnelii 
Taciti BMoriarum Liber II. Caput 78. 

• Am. That. , 

■Obtain. To attain (»; to reaek; to Botn; intrantiHse, wOli to' 
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but then they were like horses well managed ; for 
they could tell passing well when to stop or torn; 
and at such times when they thought the case in- 
deed required dissimulation, if then they used it, it 
eame to pass that the former opinion spread abroad 
of their good faith and clearness of dealing made 
them almost invisible. 

There be three degrees of this hiding and veiling 
of a man's self. The fir st, Closeness, R eservation, 
and Secrecy ; when a man leaveth himself 'mthont 
observation, or without hold to he taken, what 
^ he is.' The second, Dissimulatinn, in the negative ; 
iwhe n a man lets fall signs and arguments, that he is 
i not that^ he is. And the third, Simulation, in the 
I affirmative; when a man industriously and expressly 
l|feign8 and pretends to be that he is not. 

For the first of these, Secrecy ;" it is indeed the 
virtue of a confessor. And assuredly the secret man . 
heareth many confessions. For who will open him- 
self to ft blab or babbler T But if a man be thought 
secret, it invit«th discovery; as the more close air 
suoketh iu the more open ; and as in confession the 
revealing is not for worldly use, but for the ease of 
a man's heart, so secret men come to the knowledge 
of many things in that kind ; while men rather dis- 

' Before Hilton eet oat on his It&lian joamey, h« receiTed ft 
IMter of advice from Sir Henry Wottoii,> then Frovoat of Et«n. 
Woiton isid (hat in Siena he had been "tabled In ibe boase of one 
Alberto Sclpbni, an old Roman courtier in dangeroni tim« . . . 
and at my departure toward Borne (wliinh had been tbe centre 
of hii experience) I had won hia confidence enough to beg bia 
ad*ice bow I migbt carry myself there without offence of others or 
ot mine own conscience. 'Sijnor Arrigo mio,' eaja he. '/ pnufeH 
tlretti td il tito icioUo' (honeat Ibougbta and an open coDntenance] 
win fo safely otbt tbe whole world.' " 

■ That. WAm. 
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charge their miad^ than impart their minds. In few 
words, mysteries are due to secrecy.^ Besides {to 
say truth) nakedness is uncomely, as well in mind 
as body ; and it addeth no small reverence to men's 
manners and actions, if they be not altogether open. 
As for talkers and futile* persons, they are eom-~| 
monly vain and credulous withaL For he that t 
talketh what he knoweth, will also talk what he H 
knoweth not. Th erefore set it do wn, that an habi t. 
of s ecrecy is both poliHe and moral . And in this part 
it 18 good that a man's face give his tongOB^leave 
to spe ak. For the diseovery~?if" a" aan's self ty liie 
tracts^ of his conutenance is a great weakness and 
betraying) by how much it is mauy times more 
marked and believed than a man's words. 

For the second, which is Dissimulation ; it follow- 
eUL many times upon secrecy by a necessity ; so that 
he that will' be secret must be a dissembler in some . 
degree. For m^LOrBiiQO.ciuiiLinj; tosufferamanto I 
keep an indifferent* carriage between both, and to be J 
secret, without s w ay tu g the bala»e9~05 eit£er side. 
They will so beset a man with questions, and draw 
him on, and pick it out of him, that, without an ab- 
surd silence, he must show an inclination one way ; or 
if he do not, they wCl gather as much by his silence 
as by his speech. As for equivocations, or oraculous" 

■ "A proper secrecy Is the ooly myalery of abia men ; myatery the 
only wcreey at -weak uid eoDnini ones." Vaiinw: Enctond in Lel- 
ttt al Janiua,rv IS, 17tS. The Litteri of Philip Domer Stanhope. 
BaH of ChtterfiM, vHth Ike ChamrUrt. Edited wUh Jnerotfuclton, 
Sottt, and Index, bg John Bradikaw. II. tft, 

• Futile. Talkative. 

■ Tract. Trait, IfneimMl, feature. 
' Indiferent. Impartial, ntutTCU. 
' OrnMtvM. Onmilar, 
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Speeches, they cannot hold out long. So that no man 
can be secret, except he give himself a little scope 
of dissimulation ; which is, as i t we re, but the skirts 
or train of secrecy, ~~ 

But for t he third degree, which is Simulati on and 
false p rofession ; that I h old more culpable, and less 
politic ; except it be jn^^f^tt flnd rn.rfi piatters . And 
therefore a general custom of simulation (which is 
this last degree) is a vice, rising either of a natural 
falseness or f earf ulness, or of a mind that hath some 
main faults, which because a man must needs dis- 
guise, it maketh him practise simulation in other 
things, lest his hand should be out of use. 

The great advantages of simulation and dissimu- 
lation are three. First, to lay asleep oppositibuj and 
to earprise. For where a man's intentions are pub- 
lished, iTis an alarum to call up all that are against 
them. The second is, to res erve to a man's s elf a 
fair retreat. For if a man engage himself by a mani- 
fest declaration, he must go through or take a fall.^ 
The third is, thebetter to discQs£r_the mind of an- 
other. For to him that opens himself men will 
hardly shew themselves adverse ; but will (fair)* let 
him go on, and turn their freedom of speech to 
freedom of thought. And therefore it is a good 
shrewd proverb of the Spaniard, Tefi a lie and find 
a troths As if there were no way of discovery but 
by simulation. There be also three disadvantages, 

'Fatt. A bma at wreillinir; to -lafce a foU' is (a bt tripped, (o be 
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to set it even. The first, that simulation and dis- 
simulation commonly cany with them a shew of 
fearfolness, which in any business doth spoil the 
feathers of round^ flying up to the mark. The sec- 
ond, that it puzzleth and perplexeth the conceits^ of 
many, that perhaps would otherwise co-operate with 
him ; and makes a man walk almost alone to his 
own ends. The third and greatest, is, that it de- 
priveth a man of one of the most principal instru- 
ments for action ; which is trust and belief. The 
best composition and temperature' is to have open- 
ness In fame and opinion ; secrecy in habit ; dissim- 
ulation in seasonable use ; and a power to feign, if 
there he no remedy. 
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VII. Op Parents and Childekn. 



The joys of parents are secret ; and so are their 
griefs and fears. They cannot utter the one ; nor 
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1 they Trill not* utter the other. Children sweeten 
j labours; bat they make misfortunes more bitter. 
They increase the cares of life ; but they mitigate 
the remembrance of death. The perpetuity by 
generation is common to beasts; but memory, 
f merit, and noble works, are proper to men. And 
I surely a man shall see the noblest works and f oonda- 
tions^ have proceeded from childless men ; which 
have sought to express the images of their minds, 
where those of their bodies have failed. So the care 
of posterity is most in them that have no posterity. 
They that are the first raisers of their houses^ are 
most indulgent towards their children; beholding 
them as the continuance not only of their kind but 
of their work ; and so both children and creatnres.* 
The difference in affection of parents towards 
their several children is many times unequal; and 
sometimes unworthy ; especially in the mother ; as 
Salomon aaith, A tme son rejoicetk the father, but 
an ungracious son shames the mother. ^ A man shall 
see, where there is a house full of children, one or 
two of the eldest respected, aud the youngest made 
wantons;" bat in the midst some that are as it 
were forgotten, who many times nevertheless prove 
the best. The illiberality of parents in allowance 

■ War uittt Ihev net mesng eimpl)> nor will thtv. II is the old 



planalioQ of the idiom. 

' Foundatiiina, Endo-ammti, tmtittiHont, aach u caHeges, oi 
hHpltBlg. 

• Crentur*. i created thing, animate vr i7i«nimalti a erfOtttn, 
'Proverbt x. 1. 

* Trontim*. SfttOti ehmrm. 
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towards their children is an harmful error ; makea 
them base; acquaints them with shifts; makes 
them sort^ with mean company; and makes them 
surfeit more when they come to plenty. And there- 
fore the proof* is best, when men keep their 
authority towards their children, but not their purse- 
Men have a foolish manner (both parents and school- 
masters and servants) in creating and breeding an 
emulation between brothers during childhood, which 
m^ny times sorteth' to discord when they are men, 
and disturbeth families. The Italians make little 
difference between children and nephews or near 
kinsfolks ; hat so they be of the lump, they care not 
though they pass not through their own body. And 
to say tmth, in nature it is much a like matter ; 
insomuch that we see a nephew sometimes re- 
sembleth an uncle or a kinsman more than his own 
parents ; as the blood happens. Let parents choose 
betimes the vocations and courses they mean their 
children should take; for then they are most 
flexible; and let them not too much apply them- 
selves to the disposition of their children, as think- 
ing they will take best to that which they have roost 
mind to. It is true, that if the affections* or apt- 



' Ptaof. Thingt proved; fuel, rtinU. 

That lowlineu in yaang unbttioii'i ladder." 

Shaktper: /uljtu Caetar. 
'SoTttth, Sort here mesua la happen; to turn oul. 

"Well. I am ilad that nU tMngs nrt n well." 

Shalirpere, Utieh Ada Abtat WotMnp. 
*Afieavn- Diifofttien towardt; fneKnaHon, bmt. 
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nesB of the cliildreQ be extraordiaaiy, then it is good 
not to cross it ; but generally the precept is good, 
optimum elige, suave et fadle illud faciei constieludo.^ 
Younger brothers are commonly fortunate, but 
seldom or never where the elder are disinherited. 



Vin. Of Mabruge and SraoLB Life. 

He that hath wife and children hath given hos- 
tages to fortune ; for they are impediments to great 
enterprises, either of virtue or mischief. Certainly 
the best works, and of greatest merit for the public, 
have proceeded from the unmarried or childless 
men; which both in affection and means have 
married and endowed the pubUc. Yet it were great 
reason that those that have children should have 
greatest care of future times ; onto which they know 
they must transmit their dearest pledges. Some 
there are, who though they lead a single life, yet 
their thoughts do end with themselves, and account 
future times impertinences,^ Nay, there are some 

' ChoOM tbe bcBl, and custom will make H pleasant and euy. 
A Biyioe ot Pythagorsi, quoted by PlutBTch, De Exaio. S. 

"Mailnig to make one get np: 
Isl. Optimum eligelr, et coTmetudo facitl jucunduifmufn, 
2d. I must gel op at last, it will be aa difiiFull then as now. 
3d. By letting op I gain beslth, knowledge, temper, and animal 

i Memoir of Iht Reverend Sydney Smith. By hit Daughter, Lady 
BMani. Edittd iy Km. Anitin. Toi. /. p. 171 (Tfcirii 
ediHon. latS). 
' Jmpirtineneei. Latin sense of the word, thinpe irrelevant. 

Shahipere. King Lear. iv. t. 
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other that aeeoout wife and children but a^ bills of 
cbat^^. Nay more, tiiere are some foolish rich 
coTstoos men, that take a pride in having no chil- 
dren, because^ they may be thought so much the 
richer. For perhaps they have heard some talk, 
Such an one is a great rich man, and another except 
to it, Tea, but he hath a great charge of children; as 
if it were an abatement to his riches. But the most 
ordinary cause of a single life is liberty, especially 
in certain self -pleasing and hnmorous^ minds, which 
are so sensible of every restraint, as they will go 
near to think their girdles and garters to be bonds 
and shackles. Unmarried men are best friends, best 
masters, best servants ; bat not always best subjects ; 
for they are like to ran away; and almost all 
fugitives ore of that condition. A single life doth 
well with churchmen ; ^ for charity will hardly water 
liie ground where it must first fill a pool. It is 
indifferent for judges and magistrates ; for if they 
be facile and corrupt, you shall have a servant five 
times worse than a wife. For soldiers, I find the 
generals commouly iu their hortatives put men in 
mind of their wives and children ; * and I think the 
despising of marriage amougst the Turks maketh 
the vu^ar soldier more base. Certainly wife aud 
childrenareakindofdisciplineof humanity; andsin- 

' Hunwrmi*. OontroJieJ bv Jiuinor* ; akimncal, caprMout. 
"As fcumoroiM us winlar." 

Shaktptrt. II. King Htnry IV. iv. 4. 



t Bailtcli. Marco Bntarti. 
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gU men, tnough they may be many times more char- 
itable, because their means are less exhaust,' yet, on 
the other side, they are more cruel and hardhearted, 
(good to make severe inquisitors,) because their 
tenderness is not so oft called upon. Grave natures, 
led by custom, and therefore constant, are com- 
monly loving husbEinds ; as was said of Ulysses,^ 
vetulam suamprmtiiUt im)nortalitati.^ Chaste women 
are often proudand froward, as presuming upon the 
merit of their chastity. It is one of the best bonds 
both of chastity and obedienee in the wife, if she 
think her husband wise ; which she will never do 
if she find him jealous. Wives are young men's 
mistresses; companions for middle age; and old 
men's nurses. So as a man may have a quarrel,* to 
marry when he will. But yet he was reputed one of 
the wise men, that made answer to the question 
when a man should marry ! — A young man not yet. 



mon in the Bible and in Slialupere. 

"Ont BlBte to be diijoint «nd out o( friune." 

Shaktpere. Hamlit, i. ». 
■tJI/SB«s (Ore«k, OdyBieui), in Greek legend a king of IthiieB 
and one of the heroes of the Trojan war. The Odyitty, an epic 
poem attributed to Homer, celebrates the adventures of Odyueiu 
during ten jears of wsndeiiDg Bp«nt in repeated efforts to return to 
Ithaca after the close of the Trojan war. 

■ He preferred his aged wife to immortality. The goddesB Oalfpio 
entieated Olyases to share her immortality, instead of returning lo 
Ithaca. Compare the Advancement of Learning I. viii. 7: "Ulysaea, 
guf vetidam prcstvlit immortdiilati being a Bgure of those nhich 
prefer cuslom and habil before all eicellency." The thouEht is Pln- 
tarcb's. Opera Moratia. Orylljit. 1. Plntarch took it from Oicoro, 
De Oratore. I. t4. 

* Qvarta. Caute, reatm. 

"and the chance of goodness 
Be like our warranted qtiarrtll" 

Shaiisiiere. Macbeth, iv. a. 
This means, 'Ha? the success of right be aa well warranted u 
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an elder man not at alU It is often seen that bad 
husbands have very good wives ; whether it be that 
it raiseth the price of their husband's kindness when 
it comes ; or that the wives take a pride in their 
patience. But this never fails, if the bad husbands 
were of their own choosing, against their friends' 
consent ; for then tiiey will be sure to make good 
their own folly. 



IX. Op Envy. 

There be none of the affections which have been 
noted to fascinate or bewitch, but love and envy. 
They both have vehement wishes ; they frame them- 1 
selves readily into imaginations and suggestions j ) 
and they come easily into the eye, especially upon * 
the presence of the objects ; which are the points 
that conduce to fascination, if any such thing there 
be. We see likewise the scripture ealleth envy an 
evil ege; and the astrologers call the evil influences 
of the stars eml aspects; so that still there seemeth 
to be acknowledged, in the act of envy, an ejacula- 
tion^ or irradiation of the eye. Nay some have 
been so curious as to note, that the times when the 

' ThiB epiiTBoimBtic! reply is quoted of Thalea at Miletn*, 
610-B4e B.C., one of lh« 'uTon «ts« men' a! Ojeecs. Tho 
uieedDtc it told br Plntsrch, Ovtra Moralia. Sympanwa. III. vi. 3. 
(Pluiarth-4 UiictOaniei and Euai/t. Editid by W. W. Boodain. 
with an /ntmductian by Ralph WiUdo fnurion. Tot. III. p. 97«.) 
"Thalei beine uked whan s man should vairiy, laid: "Toung mm 
nfA yet, aid nun not at ail." Bacon. Apophthegmet Jfta and Old^ 

' EiaeuUMon. The art ef llir<rwiitii or darltne out. 
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stroke or percnssion of an envious eye doth most 
hurt, are when the party envied is beheld in glory 
or trinmph ; for that sets an edge upon envy ; and 
besideSj at sueh times the spirits of the person 
envied do come forth most into the outward parts, 
and so meet the blow. __ 

7 (But leaving these ^unositieSi' (though not un- 
worthy to be thought on in fit place), we will handle,^ 
I'l what persons are apt to envy others ; what persons 
jare most subject to be envied themselves; and 
what is the difference between public and private 
envy. 

A man that hath no virtne i n hi mself, ever envie th 
virtue in ^other s. For men's mmds will either feed 
upon their own good or upon others' evil ; and who* 
wanteth the one will prey upon the other ; and whoso 
is out of hope to attain to another's virtue, will 
seek to come at even hand by depressing another's 
fortune. 

A man th at is busy and ingnj^ tive is common lv 
e nvious . For to know much of other men's matters 
cannot be because all that ado^ may concern his own 
estate ; therefore it must needs be that he taketh a 
kind of play-pleasure* in looking upon the fortunes 
of others. Neither can he that miudeth but his own 
business find much matter for envy. For envy is a 
gadding passion, and walketh the streets, and doth 



> Curlcxitiu. Sicttiet. 




' Bandit. To treat, tr ditcourti on. 




'Who. ffewfto. 




*A.da. Fjim; difitvitv. In None the inHoitiTe vai 


Bt do. 




•Much 


Ido About Nothing.' 




•PiaK-pI<iMu« JB the plewure at one tooking on bI h plw. 
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not keep home : Non est curiosus, quin idem sit 
malemlus.^ 

Men of aoble birth are noted to be envious to- 
wards new men when they rise. For the distance 
i8_altered ; and it is like^a deceit of the eye, that 
when others eome on they think themselves go back. 

Deformed persons, slqS eunuchs, and old men, f, 
and bastards, are envious. For he that cannot ^ 
possibly mend his own ease will do what he can to "J 
impair another's; except these defects light upon 
a very brave 
to make his natural 



and heroical nature, which thinkeUi*! ^^ y ^ 
latural wants part of his honour; injl_^ 'i ^ 

\ 



man, did such great matters ; affecting the honour 
of a miracle ; as it was in Narses^ the eunueh, and 
Agesilaus and Tamberlanes,^ that were lame men. 

The same is the case of men that rise after calami- 
ties and misfortunes. For they are as men fallen 
out with the times ; and think other men's harms a 
redemption of their own sufferings. 

They that desire to excel in too many matters, 
out of levity and vain glory, are ever envious. For 
they cannot want work ; * it being impossible but 
many in some one of those things should surpass 
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38 BACON'S ESSAYS 

them. Which was the character of Adrian^ the Em- 
peror ; that mortally envied poets and paintem and 
artificers, in works wherein he had a vein^ to excel. 
Lastly, near kinsfolks, and fellows in office, and 
those that have been bred together, are more apt to 

' envy their eqnals when they are raised. For it doth 
upbraid unto them their own fortunes, and pointeth 
at them, and cometh oftener into their remembrance, 
andincurreth^ likewise more into the note of others ; 
and envy ever redonbleth from speech and fame,, 
Cain's envy was the more vile and malignant to- 
wards his brother Abel, because when his sacrifice 
was better accepted there was no body to look on. 
Thus mnch for those that are apt to envy. 

Concerning those that are more or less subject to 
envy : First, persons of eminent virtue, when they 
are advanced, are less envied. For their fortune 
seemeth but due unto them ; and no man envieth 
the payment of a debt, but rewards and liberality 

' rather. Again, envy is ever joined with a compar- 
ing of a man's self ; and where there is no c om- 
parisoD.no enw; and therefore kings are not envi ed 
but by kings. Nevertheless it is to be noted that 
unworthy persons are most envied at their first 
coming in, and afterwards overcome it better; 
whereas contrariwise,* persons of worth and merit 

'Publiui Aelius HidrianoB, 76-138. BomBn emperor (com 117 
to 138 A.D. Bscon is quolinj Spsrtian. itlii SpBTtiani Adrianat 
ImpgratoT ad Diocletianwm Avguatum. it., io Eittoriae Auffuitat 
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are most envied when their fortune continneth long. 
For by that time, though their virtue be the same, 
yet it hath not the same lustre ; for fresh men grow 
up that darken it. 

Persons of noble blood are less envied in their 
rising. For it seemeth but right done to their birtii. 
Besides, there seemeth not much added to their 
fortune ; and envy is as the sunbeams, that beat 
hotter upon a bank or steep rising ground, than up- 
on a flat. And for the same reason those that are 
advanced by degrees are less envied than those that 
are advanced suddenly and per sdltum? 

Those that have joined with their honour great 
travels, cares, or perils, are less subject to envy. 
For men think that they .earn their honours hardly, 
and pity them sometimes; and pity ever healeth 
envy. Wherefore you shall observe that the more 
deep and sober sort of politic persons, in their great- 
ness, are ever bemoaning themselves, what a life 
they lead; chanting a quanta paUmur? Not that 
they feel it so, but only to abate the edge of envy. 
But this is to be understood of business that is laid 
upon men, and not such as they call unto them- 
selves. For nothing increaseth envy more than an . 
unnecessary and ambitious engrossing of business, 1 1 
And nothing doth extinguish envy more than for a [,\ 
gre at person to preserve all other inferior offic ers in ■ 
their full rights and preeminences of their^places, ' 
For by that means there be so many screens be- 
tween him and envy. 
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Above all, those are most subject to envy, which 
ijarry the greatness of their fortunes in an insolent 
and proud manner ; beingneyer well but while they 
are shewing how great they are, either by outward 
pomp, or by triumphing over all opposition or com- 
petition ; whereas wise men will rather do sacrifice 
to envy, in suffering themselves sometimes of ^ pur- 
pose to be crossed and overborne in things that do 
not much concern them. Notwithstanding so much 
is true, that the carriage of greatness in a plain and 
open manner (so it be without arrogancy* and viun 
glory) doth draw less envy than if it be in a more 
crafty and cunning fashion. For in that course a 
man doth but disavow fortune ; and seemeth to be 
conscious of his own want in worth ; and doth but 
teach others to envy him. 

Lastly, to conclude this part ; as we said in the 

I beginning that the act of envy had somewhat in it 
of witchcraft, so there is no other cure of envy but 
the cure of witchcraft ; and that is, to remove the lo t 
( as they c *^ll iti ftpil t^ Jay it. upon anotlier. For 
which purpose, the wiser sort of great persons bring 
in ever upon the stage somebody upon whom to de- 
rive * the envy that would come upon themselves ; 
sometimes upon ministers and servants ; sometimes 
upon colleagues and associates; and the like; and 
for that turn there are never wanting some persons 
of violent and undertaking* natores, who, so they 

■ Of. With. Of purpote mfisiii titUh puTp<ite or fnltnUsn, inten- 



Arrnganev. Arrogance. "The fear 
e, and anogaru^, and tha eiil way. 
M." ProvtTbt Mi. 13. . 
Derive. To divert, or (urn the eour 


of the Lord is *o haW btU: 
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OP ENVY 41 

may have power and business, will take it at any 
cost. 

Now, to speak of public envy. There is yet some 
good in public envy, whereas in private there is 
none. For p ublic envy is as an ostracism, that ~1 
eclipseth men when they grow too great. And there- J 
fore it is a bridle also to great ones, to keep them I 
within bounds. 

This envy, being in the Latin word invidia, goeth 
in the modem languages by the name of discontent- 
ment; of which we shall speak in handling Sedition. 
It is a disease in a state like to infection. For as 
infection spreadeth upon that which is sound, and 
tainteth it ; so when envy is gotten once into a state, 
it traduceth even the best actions thereof, and tum- 
eth them into an iU odour. And therefore there is 
little won by intermingling of plausible' actions. 
For that doth ai^ue but a weakness and fear of envy, 
which hurteth fo much the more ; as it is likewise 
usual in infectious ; which if yon fear them, you call 
them upon you. 

This public envy seemeth to beat chiefly upon 
princip^ officers or ministers, rather than upon 
kings and estates themselves. But this is a sure 
rule, that if the envy upon the minister be great, j 
when the cause of it in him is small; or if the envy j 
be general in a manner upon all the ministers of an I 
estate; th en the envy (f j)|n^g>> hii^ijtml j(n in'lY"?"" I 
t.he_Rtjit^ itaftlf. And no m uch of public env vor tjis- 
contentment, and the difference thereof from private 
envy, which was handled in the flrst place. 

> PImulblt. Datrving of applautt. 
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We will add this in general, touching the affee- 
^ tion of envy ; that of all other affections it is the 
^ most importune and contingsL For of other affec- 
tions^erelsoccasion given but now and then ; and 
therefore itwaawell said, inmdiafestoa diesn<maffit:^ 
for it is ever working upon some or other. And it 
is also noted that love and envy do make a man pine, 
which other afEections do not, because they are not 
so continual. It is also the vilest affection, and the 
most depraved ; for which cause it is the proper at- 
tribute of the devU, who is called The envious man, 
that soweth tares amongst the wheat hy night ;'^ as it 
always cnmeth to pass, that envy worketh subtilly, 
and in the dark ; and to the prejudice of good things, 
such as is the wheat 



X. Op Love. 

The stageismore beholding^ to Love, than the life 
of man. For as to the stage, love is ever matter of 
comedies, and now and then of tragedies ; bnt in life 
J it doth much mischief ; sometimes like a syren, some- 
times like a fury. You may observe, that amongst 
all the great and worthy persons (whereof the mem- 
ory remaineth, either ancient or recent), there is not 

^ £nTy IceepB no holidaji. 

'"Bnt while men slept, his luemy eune snd lowed turea unoni 
the vheM, and went hie ws;." MatOiiv xiii. SS. 

>BtheafnQ. Btholitn. A common E1]iBbethsn error. "A jna- 
tiee al peue Bometime xaty be htholding to hts friend tor ■ man." 
SAofcvH. rft« Merry Wiva of WinStar. 1. 1. 
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one that bath been transported to the mad degree 
of love : which shews that great spirits and great 
business do keep out this weak passion. You must 
except neverthdess Marcus Antonins/ the half part- 
ner of the empire of Rome, and Appins Clandins,' 
the decemvir and lawgiver ; whereof the former was 
indeed a voluptuous man, and inordinate ; hut the 
latter was an austere and wise man ; and therefore 
it seems (though rarely) that love can find entrance 
not only into an open heart, but also into a heart 
well fortified, if watch be not well kept. It is a" 
poor saying of Epicurus, Satia magnum alter alteri 
tkeatrum sumus .*^ as if man, made for the contem- 
plation of heaven and all noble objects, shonld do 
nothing b ut kneel befor e a littl e idol, and make him - 
self a subject, though^ not of the mouth (as beasts 
are), yet of the^eye ; which was given him for higher J 
purposes. It is a strange thing to note the excess 
of this passion, and how it braves the nature and 
value of things, by this ; that the speaking in a per- 
petual hyperbole is comely in nothing hut in love. 
Neither is it merely in the phrase ; for whereas it 
hath been well said that the ateh-flatterer, with whom 

■Msrcna Antonins, 83-30 B.C.. Roman tTimnTir and general. 
Antouf's lore Htor; ie but told hf Shskepere in The Tragedv o/ 
±Titovv and CUopatra 

■Appins CrasBiis Clsudius tss dne at the decemTini lSl-14a 
B.C. Tbe tragical alory of Appxut and yirpnia SrBt lold hj Lit)' 
reappeara in English In Tht Doctor t Tale of Cliaiioer in Gower a 

John Webater In Bacon's time 

*We are to one another a spectacle great enongh Epicurua 
312-270 BC waa the founder of the Episurean philosophy which 
took plcsanre to be the higheet good Bacon quotfi the saying of 
BpicnruB from I Annaei <imfrae ad tucflir™ Eputtilarum Uora 
Ham Libtr I EpMuIa VII I] The qnotation ocenrs again in 
the idiOTWeitwitl of Learmne I "> 7 
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all the petty flatterers have intelligence, is a man's 
self i^ certainly the lover is more. For there was 
never proud man thought so absurdly weli of him- 
self as the lover doth of the person loved ; and there- 
fore it was well said, That it is impossible to love and 
'\tobe wise.^ Neither doth this weakness appear to 
others only, and not to the party loved ; but to the 
loved most of all, except the love be reciproque.' 
For it is a true rule, that love is ever rewarded 
either with the reciproque or with an inward and 
secret contempt. By how much the more men 
ought to beware of this passion, which loseth not 
only other things, but itself. As for the other losses, 
the poet's relation doth well figure them ; That he 
that preferred Helena, quitted the gifts of Juuo and 
Pallas. For whosoever esteemeth too much of 
amorous affection quitteth both riches and wisdom. 
This passion hath his floods in the very times of 
wef^ess ; which are great prosperity and great ad- 
versity ; though this latter hath been less observed ; 
both which times kindle love, and make it more 
fervent, and therefore shew it to be the child of 
folly. They do best, who if they cannot but admit 
love, yet make it keep quarter ; * and sever it wholly 
from their serious affairs and actions of life ; for if 
it check* once with business, it troubleth men's for- 
tunes, and maketh men that they can no ways' be 



' Plntsreh. De adula 
'imare et taper, «i 
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' RtfipTtqut. Reripr 
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true to their own ends. I know not how, but mar- 
tial men are given to love : I think it is but as they 
are given to wine ; for perils commonly ask to be 
paid in pleasures. There is in man's nature a secret 
inclination and motion towards love of others, which 
if it be not spent upon some one or a few, doth nat- 
urally spread itself towards many, and maketh men 
become humane and charitable ; as it is seeu some-, 
time in friars. Knptial love maketh mankind; 
friendly love perfecteth it; but wanton love eor- 
mpteth and embaseth it. 



XI. Op Great Place. 

Men in great place are thrice servants : servants 
of the sovereign or state ; servants of fame ; 1 
and servants of business. So as Theyhaye no I 
freedom; neither in their personspnor in their | 
actions, n or in their times. Tt is a strange de- 
sire, toseek power and to lose liberty: or to 
see k powe r oyer otbgrs", aDd_to lose^power over a 
man's se lf- The rising unto place is laborious; 
and "by pains men come to greater pains ; and it is 
sometimes base; and by indignities^ men come to 

'Indit/nay. Conducl iniiofrinff shame or diiufoe*,- o ditpracefui 

' "Fie on the p«[re for vhich Eood niiiDe la sold. 
Aod honour vith indiatitv debased." 
Spentir. The Fairy QMifai, Book T. Canto xl. Stanza ea. 

"Whoirer ii apt to hope good (rom othera is diligent to please 

own way, comnianly tries only to please btmaell." Dr. Samtiti 
i/oftnton. Livei 0/ the Eneliih Fotti. John Oay. 
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dignities. The standing ia slippery, and the regress 
is either a downfall, or at least an eclipse, which is a 
melancholy thing. Cum nan sis qui fueris, non esse 
cur veils vivere. ^ Nay, retire men cannot when they 
TTonld, neither will they when it were reason;^ bat 
are impatient of privateness,^ even in age and sick- 
ness, which require the shadow ; * like old towns- 
men that will be still sitting at their street door, 
tboQgh thereby they offer age to scorn. Certainly 
*i great persons had need to borrow other men's 
lopinions, to think themselves happy; for if they 
judge by their own feeling, they cannot find it : but 
Aif they think with themselves what other men think 
uf them, and that other men would fain be as they 
I are, then they are happy as it were by report ; when 
^perhaps they find the contrary witliin.^ For they 
are the first that find their own griefs, though they 
be thgjast that find their own faultsj Certain ly 
men in gre at fortunes am atrange ra t.n tbfimafllvus, 
and while they ar e in the p uzzle of business they 
have no time to tend theirheglth_ei ther of body or 
mnd. JUf'mors grams incuiat, qui ttotus nimis 

■hoDld wish to live. M, T-uUii Cictromt JSpirtoJorum od Pnmaiore* 
Libtr Til. at. (Ad Marium). 

* Rmton, RlatonabU; the idiom is French, and wai frequesl 

IvelTo sailed the multilnde of the disciplea nnto them, and aaid, 
It is not reoion that ve ahould lakve the word of God. and aerre 
tablea." Aeii vi. i. 

' Privatentti. Privacy, retirement. 
■^AodotD. Shade, retirement. 

*^Old politiciana cbew on wisdom past, 
Aod totter on in baaineas to tbe last." 

Pope. Epnae I. II. BSS-esa. 
' "He who loolu for applanso from withont has all his happiness 
in uiottier's keeping." Oliver Qaldtmith. The OoBd-naluTed Man, v. 
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omnibus, ignotus maritur sibi.^ In place there is 
liceoee to do good and evil ; whereof the latter ia a 
corse : for in evil the best condition is not to will ; 
the second not to can.^ Bu t power to do good is 1 
the true and lawful end_of aspiring . For good I 
thoughts (though <Jod accept them) yet towards I 
men are littletetter than good dreams, except they I 
be puTm act; and that cannot be without power 
and place, as the vant^e and commanding 
ground. Merit and good works is the end of man's . 
motion ; and conscience^ of the same is the accom- i 
plishment of man's rest. For if a man can >be par- 
taker of G gd's theatre, he sh^ likewise be partaker 
of God's rest. £t converaus Deus, ut~aspiceret opera 
qwE fecerunt manus sues, vidit quod omnia essent bona 
nimis;* and then the sabbath. In the discharge of 
thy place set before thee the best examples ; for imita- 
tion is a globe ^ of precepts. And after a time set 
before thee thine own example ; and examine thy- 
self strictly whether thou didst not best at first. 

' Death pre ■>«■ haaTily upon him who di«g known too well by 
■U, but nnknown to bitaaeU. Seneca. Thveitia. XI. 401-40S. 

'Can. Tn frnotp; the verb ia independent and bean ita original 
meaning. 

"She eouZd the Bible in the holy tongue." 

Brit Jotuon. Thi Magnetie Ladv- i- S- 



Itaton 

•And God, tnrning. looked upon the works which big handi 
made and aav that all were very good. Bacon hai here pnt 
his own Latin Qineiii i. SI ; "And God esw every thing th 
had made, and. behold, 11 wae very good." Viditgut Duu e 
gnat fteerti: tt erant valde bona, the Tulffatt reads. 
•Qlobe. Circlt. 

"htm roaad 

ancloa'd 

Faradiat Lott. II. Sll-S. 
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Neglect not also the examples of those that have 
carried themselves ill in the same place ; not to set 
off thyself by taxing theu- memory, but to direct 
thyself What to avoid. Ee£Qntt_^ticr?fore, without 

, bravery^ or scandal^f former^ times and persons ; 

^ \ but yet set it down to thyself as well to'create good 

Iprecedents as to follow them. Reduce tilings to 

the first institution, and observe wherein and how 

<r~ they have degenerate ; but yet ask counsel of both 

1 times i of the ancient time, what is best ; and of the 

\^latter time, what is fittest Seek to make thy course 
regular,^ that men may know beforehand what 
they may expect; but be not too positive and 
peremptory; and express thyself well when thou 
digressest from thy rule. PreserveJihe ru^t of 
/ thy place ; but stir not questions of jurisdiction : 
and rather assume thy right in silence and de 
facto," than voice it witii claims and challenges. 
Prese rve l ikewise the rightg ^of inferior places ^ 
and' think it more bonour to direct in chief 
than to be busy in all. Embrace and invite 
helps and advices touching the execution of thy 
place; and do not drive away such as bring thee 
information, as meddlers ; but except of them in 

J good part The vices of authority are chiefly four; 

i)delays, corruptioir,-rcnighness, and facility.* For 

' Brav»rv. iiuhntH. 

■B«imlar. Ocvemed by Tidtt, contittttU, WeaJf- 

•De facto. &a > mutter of fact. 

'FaettUy. Laik a/ jCnnneia. pliability. "No nun u fit to 
govem jreat soeietiai who hesitatei ibout di«obliging ths few who 
hHTB aeeea to him for lh« sake of the many whom he will aever 
Kpe. The ladlily at ChsrleB wiii eurh as has perhaps never been 
found in any man of equal Bense." Marauloy. HMory o/ EnfUmd. 
Fot. /. Chap. II. ChararItT of ChaAfU II. 
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delays; give easy access; keep times appointed; go 
through with that 'which is in hand, and interlace not 
bnsineas but of necessity. For corruption ; do not 
only bind thine own hands or thy servants' hands 
from taking, bnt bind the hands of suitors also from 
offering. For integrity nsed doth the one ; but in- 
tegrity professed, and with a manifest detestation 
of bribery, doth the other. And avoid not only the 
fault, but the suspicion. Whosoever is found vari- 
able, and changeth manifestly without manifest 
cause, giveth suspicion of corruption. Therefore 
always when thou chaugest thine opinion or 
course, profess it plainly, and declare it, together 
with the reasons that move thee to change ; and do 
not think to steal' it. A servant or a favourite, 
if he be inward,^ and no other apparent cause of 
esteem, is commonly thought but a by-way to close* 
corruption. For roughness ; it is a needless cause I 
of discontent : s everity breedeth fear, bnt ro nghn ess 
b reedeth hate. Even reproofs from autnonty ought 
to be grave, and not taunting. As for facility; it 
is worse than bribery. For bribes come but now 
and then; bnt if importunity or idle respects* 

■ steal. To conceal. 

" 'T ware good, melhinlcB, to iteal our mftrriage." 

Shaktpere. Tke famliip of the fihrtw. iU. S. 
' laa-ard. Intimatt, eonfidmliai. 

"For wtast ii tnioard between ub. let it pau." 

Shakipire. Lovt'i Labmr'* Loit. v. I. 
•(7Im». Stent; o( parmiM, iteretivi, tty. 

■•ClBte Tilts in, I 
Will hsTS thia secret rrom th/ taeart, or rip 
Thy heart to find il," 

Shakiperr. Vumbelint. iU. S. 
*JI«fi(cl(, Comiderationt. 

"Bnt tbe rt*ptctt (hereof are nice and tririal." 

Shakirtrc. Sinn Richard III. iiL 7. 
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lead a man, he sliall never be ivithout. As Sal- 
omon saith, To respect persons is not good; for 
such a man will transgress for a piece of 'bread? 
It is most trne that was anciently spoken, A place 
sheweth the man. And it sheweth some to the better, 
and some to the worse. Omnium consensu capax 
imperii, nisi imperasset,^ saith Tacitus of Oalba ; 
bat of Vespasian he s^th, Solus imperantium, 
Vespaaianus mutatm in melius:^ though the one 
was meant of Boffloiency,* the other of manners 
and affection. It is an assured sign of a worthy 
and generous spirit, whom honour amends. For 
honour is, or should be, the place of virtue ; and as 
in nature things move violently to their place and 
calmly in their place, so virtue in ambition is vio- 
lent, in authority settled and calm.^ All rising to 
great place is by a winding stair ; and if there be 
I factions, it is goo d to side a man's self w ^'^^tt h*? is 
I i n the rising, and to balance him self when he is 
' placed. Use the memory of thy predecessor f&irly 

•Proverbt xxviii. il. In the Advanctmtnt cf Ltarnine, II. 
xxiii. 8, Bbcod quotes thia proverb troia tbe Vuigatt, and (oes rlglit 
oo with the dlBtinctiOD just made here, thai ladUy is wane than 
bribery: "Qui tnenotcit in ludicio faciem, non btne [aciti itte «l 
pro 1/uccrUa paivii dettret veritaUm. Here is noted, that ■ Judge 
were bettor hi a briber (ban ■ reepEfter ot peraons; for a corrupt 
judge offendeth not so lightly as a facile." 

■If he had not goyerned, all would have Ihonght him capable of 
governing. Com/Hi Taciti UialoHaram Liber I. Caput 49. 

' Veepuian alone as emperor changed for tbe better. El am- 
biffua de Veapatiana fama Bolusfiut omnium ante ee principum in 
TTieliui mu(B(!M eil. Cornelii TacM Bieloriarum Liber I. Caput 
to. In the Adwicentent al tfominu, 11. xHi. IS. Bacon quote* 



abiXitp. 

if that principle be true, that ifotuj rerum 
platiivs <n 1oi.-d." Aivaneemmi nf Liamiai 
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and tenderly; for if thou dost not, it is a debt will 
sure be paid when thou art gone. If thou have 
colleagues, respect them, and rather call them when 
they look not for it, than exclude them when they 
have reason to look to be called. Be not too seosl- 
ble or too remembering of thy place in conversa- 
tion and private answers to suitors ; but let it rather 
be said, When he sits in place he is anothe r man. 



XII. Op Boldness. 

It is a trivial grammar-school text, but yet worthy 
a wise man's consideration. Question was asked 
of Demosthenes,^ what was the chief part of an orator t 
he answered, acUon : what next 1 action : what next 
again T action. He said it that knew it best, and 
had by nature himself no advantage in that he 
commended. A strange thing, that that part of an 
orator which is but superficial, and rather the virtue 
of a player, should be placed so high, above those 
other noble parts of invention, elocution, and the 
rest; nay almost alone, as if it were all in all. But 
the reason is plain. There is in human nature 
generally more of the fool than of the wise; and 
therefore those taculEesIiy^ which the foolish pfi^ 
of niSQ'8~mind8 is takeifare most potent, wonder- 
f ul like is the case of Boldness, in civil business ; 



' DemoMhenM, boni 884 or SS5, died 322 B.C.. the greataat 
■eit DTktor. Hia beti ontions sre tbe three PhaippUi, SSI, S44, 
d 841 B.C., and the (ftmaui speech, On the Orewn. SSO b.0. 
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what first f Boldness: what second and third? 
Boldness. And yet boldness is a child of ignorance 
and baseness, far inferior to other parts. Bnt never- 
theless it doth fascinate and bind hand and foot 
those that are either shallow in judgment or weak 
in coorage, which are the greatest part; yea and 
preyailetii with wise men at weak times. Therefore 
we see it hath done wonders in pbpnlar states ; bnt 
with senates and princes less ; and more ever npon 
the first entrance of bold persons into action than 
soon after ; for boldn ess is an ill k eeper^promise. 
Sorely as there are monntehanks* for the natural 
body, so are there mountebanks for the poUtie^ 
body ; men that undertake great cures, and perhaps 
have been lucky in two or three experiments, bnt 
want the grounds of science, and therefore cannot 
hold out. Nay you shall see a bold fellow many 
times do Mahomet's miracle, Mahomet' made the 
people believe that he would call an hill to him, and 
from the top of it offer up his prayers for the ob- 
servers of his law. The people assembled ; Mahomet 
called the hill to come to him, again and again ; and 
when the hill stood still, he was never a whit^ 
abashed, bat said, If the hill urill not come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet willgo to the hill. So these men, when they 
have promised great matters and failed most shame- 



r of MahtHnmcdanii 
God). 

'Whit. Tht imaUtit partj a jol. HHle, or tola: ofMU nlM 
Bdverbldllr, and gensratly vith ■ neeatiTe. "Far I loppoae I «ai 
not a wUl behind the v^iy cMetest Rpoattta." II. Corinthian* M. B 
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fully, yet (if they hare the perfection of boldness) 
they will but slight it over, and make a turn, and 
no more ado. Certainly to men of great judgment, I 
bold persons are a sport to behold ; nay and to the ^ 
vulgar also, boldness has somewhat of the ridicidoTis. 
For if absurdity be the subject of laughter, doubt 
you not but great boldness is seldom without some 
absurdity. Sspecially it is a sport to see, when a 
bold fellow is out of countenance ; for that puts his 
face into a most shrunken and wooden posture ; as 
needs it must ; for in bashfulness the spirits do a 
little go and come ; but with bold men, npon like 
occasion, they stand at a stay ; like a stale' at chess, 
where it is no mate, but yet the game cannot stir. 
But this last were fitter for a satire than for a seri- 
ous observation. This is well to be weighed ; that 
boldn ess is ever blind ; for it seeth not danper s 
and inco nvenie nces. Therefore it is ill in counsel, 
good in execution ; so that the right use of bold 
persons is, that they never command in chief, but 
be seconds, and under the direction of others. For 
in counsel it is good to see dangers ; and in execn- 1 
tion not to see them, except they be very great. ' 



Xni. Op Goodness and Goodness of Natdbe. 

I TAKE Goodness in this sense, the affecting of the 
weal of men, which is that the Grecians call Philan- 
thropia; and the word humanity (as it is used) is a 
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little too light to express it. Goodness I call the 
habit, and Goodness of Nature the inclination. 
This of all virtues and dignities of the mind is the 
greatest; being the character of the Deity: and 
irithont it man is a busy, mischievous, wretched 
thing; no better than a kind of vermin. Goodness 
answers to the theological virtue Charity, and ad- 
mits no excess, but error. The desire of power in 
excess caosed the angels to fall; the desire of 
knowledge in excess caused man to fall: but in 
charity there is no excess ; neither can angel or 
man come in danger by it. The inclination to good- 
ness is imprinted deeply in the nature of man ; in- 
somuch that if it issue not towards men, it will take 
unto other living creatures ; as it is seen iu the 
Turks, a cruel people, who nevertheless are kind to 
beasts, and give alms to dogs and birds ; insomuch 
as Busbechius' reporteth, a Christian boy in Con- 
stantinople had like to have been stoned for gagging 
in a waggishness a long-billed f owl.^ Errors indeed 
in this virtue of goodness or charity may be com- 
mitted. The Italians have an ungracious proverb, 
Tanto Imon che vol niente ; Bo good, that he is good 
for nothing. And one of the doctors of Italy, 
Nicholas Machiavel,^ had the confidence to put iu 
writing, tdmost in plain terms. That the Christian 

'Angler Ohielen de Bnebec, gr Basbecq, or Bnabecqn* (LstiD- 
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faith had given up good men in prey to those that are 
tyranniealand w»yws(,' Wliich he spake, becansein- 
deed there was never law, or sect, or opinion, did so 
much magnify goodness, as the Christian religion 
doth. Therefore, to avoid the scandal and the 
danger both, it is good to take knowledge^ of the 
errors of an habit so excellent. Seek the good of 
other men, but be not in bondage to their faces or 
fancies; for that is but facility or softness; which 
taketh an honest mind prisoner. Neither give thoo 
JEso-^s cock a gem, who wonld be better pleased 
and happier if he had a barley-corn.^ The example 
of <lod teacheth the lesson truly ; Re sendeth his 
rain, and maieth his sun to shine, upon the just and 
unjust;* but he doth not rain wealth, nor shine 

Biitorv of Flortnct, Baton was mneh »ltr«Bted lowsrde Meehl*- 
lelll, vbo wu ■ kindred apirtt, s man ol acnte Intellect md no 
campelliDC conBclence, 

^Diatorii topra La Prima Vtca di X. Liviv. II. t. 

' Knowledft. Caenizanti ; notiet ; onl; in the phrase, 'to take 
knoirledge of,' that ia, to take coeniisnce or notice of, to obterre.' 
"Take ;oa, *a 't were, aome distant knavltAgi of him." 

Shakipere. Bamltt. ff. l. 

' "At a Cock was tnming up ■ Dnnshill. he epy'd a Jewel. 
Well (BBfi ha to himeeir), this Bparkling Foolery not* to a Lapi- 
dary in 1117 place, would have been the making of him. bnt ai for an; 
Dae or Purpoaa of mina, a Barley-Corn had b*en wortb Forty on 't. 
"The Moral. 
"He that '■ Indnstrions in an bonecl Calling, iball never (aU of 
a Bleaaing. 'T is the part of a wlae Man to prefer Thlnfs ueeea- 
■ary before Uattera of Curiosily. Ornament, or Pleasore." Fabh I. 
A Cock and a ZXamond. Fablti ol Jeiop and othtr Bmiiunl 
Mythotogttt* ! milk Vorola and Reftxioni, By Sir Rogtr L'Et- 
trangi, Kt. 

"When peace irai renewed -with (he French in England, diven 
of the great coansellon wece presented from Ibe French with 
jowela. The Lord Henry Howard -was omitted. Whereupon the 
King said (0 him: Mu Lord, kmc hapt it that grou kavt flat a 
;«wel at well a» Oie rtitf My Lord aniwered again (allnding to 
the fable of Aesop): Nun turn SoZIu*, iia^ui nan r(p*rt ^onnufn." 
Bacon. Apophthtgm'* Netn and Old. xoa <S4). 

*"Yat he maketh hia lun to riie on the evil and on the good, and 
gendelh rain on the Just and on the nnjost." Uttthtu v. 46. 
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honour and virtues, upon men equally. Comnion 
benefits are to be cominunicate witli all ; but peculiar 
benefits with choice. And beware how in making 
the portraiture thou breakest the pattern. For 
divinity maketh the love of ourselves the pattern ; 
the love of our neighbours but the portraiture. Sell 
all thou hast, and give it to the poor, and follou> me: ' 
hut sell not all thou hast, except thou come and 
follow me ; that is, except thou have a vocation 
wherein thou mayest do as much good with little 
means as with great ; for otherwise in feeding the 
streams thou driest the fountain. Neither is there 
only a habit of goodness, directed by right reason ; 
but there is in some men, even in nature, a disposi- 
tion towards it; as on the other side there is a 
natural malignity. For there be that in their natnre 
do not affect the good of others. The lighter sort 
of malignity tnmeth but to a crossness, or froward- 
ness, or aptness to oppose, or difficilness,^ or the 
like ; but the deeper sort to envy and mere mischief. 
Such men in other men's calamities are, as it were, 
in season, and are ever on the loading^ part : not 
ao good as the dogs that licked Lazarus' sores ; • but 
like fiies that are still buzzing upon any thing that 
is raw; mtsanthropi,^ that make it their practice to 
bring men to the bough, and yet have never a tree 

■ "If then wilt be perfect, go and eel! Ihet thou haal, and give to 
the poor, and thou ehalt have treasure in beafen; and come and 
fonow me." Uitlhea xix. m. 

'Difieilneii, VnTeatotiabltneti, «(ii&ftonineM. 

'Loadlnff. FreseM participle sctive, 'Ihat loads'; hence iivrden- 

•lute iPi. fi. 

■Uftantftropi. Kitantlirapii, that is, from tht Oreak, haltr$ of 
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for the purpose ill their gardens, asTimon' had. 
Such dUpositious are the very erroxirs of human 
nature ; and yet they are the fittest timber to make |l 
great politiques of; like to knee timber,^ that is " 
good for ships, that are ordained to be tossed; but 
not for building houses, that shall stand firm. The 
parts and signs of goodness are many. If a man 
be gracious and courteous to strangers, it shews he i 
is a citizen of the world,*and that Ms heart is no \ 
island out off from other lands, but a continent that 
joins to them.^ If he be compassionate towards the 
afflictions of others, it shews that his heart is like 
the noble tree that is wounded itself when it gives 
the balm. If he easily pardons and remits offences, 
it shews that his mind is planted above injuries ; so 
that he cannot be shot. If he be thankful for small 
benefits, it shows that he weighs men's minds, 
and not their trash. But above aU, if he have St. • 
Paul's perfection, that he would wish to be an 
anathema' from Christ for the salvation of his 
brethren, it shews much of a divine nature, and a 
kind of conformity with Christ himself. 

*Timoa of Athena, the UiasnUinipe. FluUrcli, ia hit Lift «/ 
Ifarcu* Antonixa. UUb Ibe Btor; ttant Timon one da; monnted the 
mtnim in tha market-place to announce that he had B Bg-tree in 
hii garden on which many citizen* had hanged ihemseliea. tliat he 
meant to cat (he flg-tree down lo bnild on the spot, and thought it 
well to make the fact known, so that, "if any of yon be desperate, 
;0D may there go hsDi roarBelves." 

■ Knte-Unbtr, Timbir hnuina a natural onfrular bend, tuUabti 
for nuiicing 'kneet' in thipbuHdinff or carptnlry. 

^inathtma. from the Oreek, me*Dln(, anythine densted, apt- 
ctaiv lo mil, a eurtt. The Bible reference ia to Romana ix. 3: 
"For I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for m; 
brethren, my kinsman sccordine to the flesh." Compare Advance- 
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Xrv. Op NoBiLnT. 



We will speak of Nobility first as a portion of 
an e^ifiUi ; ^ then as a condition of particular p er- 
sons. A monareliy . where there is no nobilitylit 
all, is ever a pnre and absolute tyranny ; as that of 
the Tnrks. For nobility attempers sovereignty, and 
draws the eyes of the people somewhat aside from 
the line royal. But for democracies, they need it 
not ; and they are commonly more quiet and less 
subject to sedition, than where there are stirps^ 
of nobles. For men's eyes are upon the business, 
and not upon the persons; or if upon the persons, 
it is for the business sake, as fittest, and not for 
QagB and pedigree. We see the Switzers last well, 
notwithstanding their diversity of religion and of 
cantons. For ntilitv is their bond. Mid nj it re- 
spects.' The united provinces of the Low Coun- 
tries in their government excel ; for where there 
is an equality, the consultations are more indiffer- 
ent, and the payments and tributes more cheer- 
ful. A great and potent nobility addeth majesty 
to a monarch, bnt dimini^eth power ; and putteth 
life and spirit into the people, but presseth their 
fortune. It is well when nobles are not too great 
for sovereignty nor for justice; and yet main- 
tained in that height, as the insolency^ of in- 
feriors may be broken upon th«m before it come on 

1 atirp. Sloek, rime, /smjly. 

* Eiiatt, Stall, 

' Ettptcil. FirintuU tantidtrtti«nt. 
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too fast upon the majesty of kings. A numerous 
nobility causeth poverty and ineonveuience in a 
state; for it is a surcharge ^ of expense; and be- 
sides, it being of necessity that many of the uobiltty 
fall in time to be weak in fortune, it maketh a kind 
of disproportion between honour and means. 

As for nobility in particular persons ; it is a reve- 
rend thing to see an ancient castle or building not in 
decay ; or to see a fair timber tree sound and per- 
fect. How mncti more to behold an ancient noble 
famUy, which hath stood against the waves and 
weathers of time. For new nobility is but the act of 
power, but ancient nobility is the act of time. Those 
that ar* first raisft d to nobility are com mnnly mnm 
'^I rtq opfii \}^*- ^ W * t"""!^" !^ ! *'-^»'" ^^ i^i r descen^ mtg ; 
for there is rarely any rising but by a commixture 
of good and evil arts. But it is reason* the memory 
of Uieir virtues remain to their postority, and their 
faults die with themselves.^ Nobility of birth 
commonly abateth industry ; and he that is not in- 
dustrious, envieth him that is. Besides, noble per- 
sons cannot go much higher : and he that standeth 
at a stay* when others rise, can hardly avoid 

■ Surcharge. An txtTa chofii*. 

* Rtaion. A matter agreca^lt la rtatan; the idiam is tram tba 
old Prencli, tt ttt raiton, c'Mt (Men) ™(«ob. 

■ Oompare the turn at IhU thonfht sB twice eipreased bf Shik- 

"ThB syll that men do lives titer Htem; 
The good la oft interred with thoir bonefl." 

ShelttpeTI. Jvliug Catiar. Hi. t. 

"Hen'i era maniien live in brua; their virtaca 
We write in water." 

Shakiptrr. Ring Be«ry Till. iv. t. 

*Stair. Stanitai! al a tlav. 'hat ia, at ttandttO. 
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motions^ of envy. On the other side, nohility ex- 
tinguisheth the passive envy from others towards 
them ; beeanse they are in possession of honour. 
Certainly, kings that have able men of their nobil- 
ity shall find ease in employing them, and a better 
slide^ into their business; for people natnrally 
bend to them, as bom in some sort to command. 



XV. Of Seditions akd Tboublbs. 

Shepherds of people had need know the calendars 
of tempests in state ; which are commonly greatest, 
when things grow to equality ; as natural tempests 
are greatest about the Equinoctia-" And as there 
are certain hollow blasts of wind ajid secret swell- 
ings of seas before a tempest, so are there in 
states: 

Qle etiam ccecoa inHtare tomultus 

Sfepe monet, fraudeaque et operta tnmesoere bellit.* 

Libels and licentious discourses against the state, 
when they are frequent and open ; and in like sort, 
false news often running up and down to the dig- 
advant^e of the state, and hastUy embraced ; are 

<lfo(iotu. Natural impultet, especiany ot the mind or soul. 
n tbfl Besh, tile mDtitmt of sios. which ve» 
. In OUT membera, to brioE forth fruit unto 

il «<u|i panaet. 
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amongst the signs of troubles. YirgiP giving the 
ped^ee of Fame, saith she was sister to the Giants : 

niam Terra parens, ir& irritAta Deorum, 
Extremam (ut perhibent) Cceo EneeUdoque sororem 
Progenuit." 

As if fames^ were the relics of seditions past; but 
they are do less indeed the preludes of seditions to 
come. Howsoever he noteth it right, that seditious 
tumults and seditions fames differ no more but as 
brother and sister, masculine and feminine ; especi- 
ally if it come to that, that the best actions of a 
state, and the most plausible, and which ought to 
give greatest contentment, are taken in ill sense, 
and traduced : for that shews the envy great, as 
Tacitus saith, conjtatatnagna inndia, sea bmeseumaU 
gesta premunt* Neither doth it follow, that because 
these fames are a sign of troubles, that^ the sup- 
pressing of them with too much severity should be a 
remedy of troubles. For the despising of them many 
times checks them best; and the going about to 
stop them doth but make a wonder long-lived. Also 
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that kind of obedience which Tacitus speaketh of 
is to be held suspected : Erant in officio, sed tamen 
gut mallent mandata imperaniium interpretari quam 
ecequi;^ disputing, excusing, cavilling upon man- 
dates and directions, is a kind of shaking off the 
yoke, and assay^ of disobedience ; especially if in 
those dispntings they which are for the direction 
speak fearfully and tenderly, and those that are 
against it audaciously. 

Also, as Machiavel^ noteth well, when princes, 
that ought to be common parents, make themselves 
as a party, and lean to a side, it Is as a boat that is 
overthrown by uneven weight on the one side ;* as 
was well seen in the time of Henry the Third^ of 
France ; for first himself entered league for the ex- 
tirpation of the Protestants ; and presently after the 
same league was turned upon himself. For when 
the authority of princes is made but an accessary to 
a cause, and that there be other hands that tie faster 
than the band of sovereignty, kings begin to be put 
almost out of possession. 

Also, when discords, and quarrels, and factions, 
are carried openly and audaciously, it is a sign the 
reverence of government is lost. For the motions 
of the greatest persons in a government ought to 
he as the motions of the planets under primwm 

'Tbay were in office, but choae rather to interpret tbe commsadB 
ot their rulere than to eiEoute them. Tacitus. HlMoriarunt 
Liber I. 7. (Sense quoted sgain, not the IsDEUBge.) 

■ iaav. THal. 

■ The Italian (ranelBtion omits the name ot MichiiTel, and uf a 
0DI7 un tcvUtore. S. 

•Ditconi lopra La Primn Drca <li T. Eimo. III. i7. 

'Henr7 III., ol VsIoIb, 1551-15S9, King of Ftuica, 1574- 
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mobile;^ (aeeordiug to the old opioiou,) which is, 
that every of them* is carried swiftly by the highest 
motion, and softly in their own motion. And there- 
fore, when great ones in their own particular motion 
move violently, and, as Tacitus expresseth it well, 
liberius quam ut imperanUum meminissent,^ it is a 
sign the orbs are out of frame. For reverence is that 
wherewith princes are girt from God ; who threat- 
eneth the dissolving thereof; Solvam ctngvja re- 
gum* 

So when any of the four pillars of government r 
are mainly shaken or weakened (which are Religion, I 
Justice, Counsel, and Treasure), men had need to \ 
pray for fair weather. But let us pass from this 
part of predictions {concerning which, nevertheless, 
more light may be taken from that which f olloweth) ; 
and let ns speak first of the Materials of seditions ; 
then of the Motives of them ; and thirdly of the 
Remedies. 

Concerning the Materials of seditions. It is a 
thing well to be considered ; for the surest way to 
prevent seditions (if the times do bear it) is to take 
away the matter of them. For if there be fuel pre- 
pared, it is hard to teU whence the spark shall 
come that shall set it on fire. The matter of 
seditions is of two kinds ; much poverty and much 
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discoDtentment. It is certain, so many overthrowQ 
estates, so many votes for troubles. Lncan^ noteth 
well the state of Borne before the civil war, 



This same multis utile beUum, is an assured and in- 
fallible sign of a state disposed to seditions and 
troubles. And if this poverty and broken estate" 
in the better sort be joined with a want and neces- 
sity in the mean people, the danger is imminent and 
great. For the rebellions of the belly are the 
worst. As for discootentments, they are in the 
politic body like to humours in the natural, which 
are apt to gather a preternatural heat and to in- 
Same. And let no prince measure the danger of 
them by this, whether they be just or unjust : for 
that were to imagine people to be too reasonable ; 
who do often spurn at their own good : nor yet by 
this, whether the griefs* whereupon they rise be in 
fact great or small : for they are the most danger- 
ous (Mscontentments where the fear is greater than 
the feeling ; Dolendi modus, ttmendi non item.^ Be- 
sides, in great oppressions, the same things that 
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provoke the patience, do withal mate the coorage ; 
but in fears it is not so. Neither let any prince or 
state be secure concerning discontentments, because 
they have been often, or have been long, and yet 
no peril hath ensued : for as it is true tiiat every 
vapour or fume doth not turn into a stonn ; so it is 
nevertheless true that storms, though they blow 
over divers times, yet may fall at last ; and, as the 
Spanish proverb noteth well, The cord breaketk at 
the last by the weakest pull. 

The Causes and Motives of Seditions are, innova- 
tion in religion ; taxes ; alteration of laws and cus- I 
toms; breaking of privileges; general oppression; / 
advancement of unworthy persons; strangers; ' 
dearths ; disbanded soldiers ; factions grown desper- 
ate; and whatsoever, in offending people, joineth 
and knitteth them in a common cause. 

For the Remedies ; there may be some general 
preservatives, whereof we wUl speak : as for the 
just cure, it must answer to the particular disease ; 
and so be left to eoonsel rather than rule. 

The first remedy or prevention is to remove by 
all means possible that material cause of sedition I 
whereof we spake ; which is, want and poverty in [ 
the estate. To which purpose serveth, the opening 
and well-balancing of trade ; the cherishing of man- 
ufactures ; the banishing of idleness ; the repressing 
of waste and excess by sumptuary laws; the im- 
provement and husbanding of the soil ; the regulat- 
ing of prices of things vendible ; the moderating of 
taxes and tributes, and the like. Generally, it is to 
be foreseen that the population of a kingdom (es- 
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pecially if it be not mown down by wars) do not 
exceed the stock of the kingdom which should main- 
tain them. Neither is the population to be reckoned 
only by number ; for a smaller number that spend 
more and earn less, do wear out an estate sooner 
than a greater number that live lower and gather 
more. Therefore the multiplying of nobility and 
other degrees of quality' in an over proportion to 
the common people, doth speedily bring a state to 
necessity ; and so doth likewise a n overgrown cl ergy ; 

*tr tihfy brinr ""**''"n *^" t^'' "t'^'-^; mi in ^''^^ 

manner, when more are bred scholars than prefer- 
ments can take off. 

It is likewise to be remembered, that forasmuch 
as the increase of any estate must be upon the for- 
eigner (for whatsoever is somewhere gotten is some- 
where lost), there be but three things which one 
nation selleth unto another ; the commodity as na- 
ture yieldeth it ; the manufacture ; and the vectnre, 
or carriage. So that if these three wheels go, wealth 
wiU flow as in a spring tide. And it cometh many 
times to pass, that mafmam ^uperaif^f opus;^ that the 
work and carriage is more worth than the material, 
and enrieheth a state more ; as is notably seen in the 
Low-Countrymen, who have the best mines above 
ground in the world. 

Above aU things, good policy is to be used that 

■QuoJffv. Sobilili/ or iienlrji. 

I, lords. Icnightfl, sqiiim, 



King Htnrv Y. 



'The work will suTpBes Iha materia 
litsrallT tor once, materiem tuperabit 
Melamarphation LSitr II. B. 
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the treasore and monies in a state be not gathered \ 
into tew hands. For otherwise a state may have a ) 
great stock, and yet starve. And money is like 
muck, not good except it be spread.^ This is done 
chiedy by suppressing, or at the least keeping a strait 
hand upon the devouring trades of usury, ingroBS- 
iug,^ great pasturages, and the like. 

For removing discontentments, or at least the 
danger of them ; there is in every state (as we know) 
two portions of subjects ; the nobless and the com- 
monalty. When one of these is discontent, the 
danger is not great ; for common people are of slow \ 
motion, if they be not excited by the greater sort; \ 
and the greater sort are of small strength, except 
the multitude be apt and ready to move of them- 
selves. Then is the danger, when the greater sort 
do but wait for the troubling of the waters amongst 
the meaner, that then they may declare themselves. 
The poets feign, that the rest of the gods would have 
bound Jupiter; which he hearing of, by the counsel 
of Pallas, sent for Briarens, with his hundred hands, 
to come in to his aid.^ An emblem, no doubt, to 
show how safe it is for monarchs to make sure of 
the good will of common people. 

To give moderate liberty for griefs and discontent- 
ments to evaporate (so it be without too great inso- 
lency or bravery), is a safe way. For he that tumeth 

< "Ur. Bedenhun tu«d 10 eay: That richtt were Hie mutk; mhtn 
a Zov upan an htap, a gatye hut a itench and ill odour; but ithm 11 
wai tpread upon the around, then il loaa cavel of niu«h frvit." 
Bacon. ApophlheemH Nen' and Old. tSS (107). 

■ Ingrottirtg. The aetion of butrinir fantf arlicl«> In large guan- 
HHh irWt a vlcie of ablaining a monopi^v, 

'Bomer. Iliad. I. SBB-iQt. 
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the humours back, and maketh the 'wound bleed in- 
wards, endangereth malign ulcers and pernicious 
i mposthumations.^ 

The part of Epimetheus^ mought well become 
Prometheus, in the case of discontentments; for 
there is not a better provision against them. Epi- 
metheus, when griefs and evils flew abroad, at last 
shut the lid, and kept hope in the bottom of the 
vessel. Certainly, the politic and artiflcial nourish- 
ing and entertaining of hopes, and carrying men 
from hopes to hopes, is one of tiie best antidotes 
against the poison of discontentments. And it is a 
certain sign of a wise government and proceeding, 
when it can hold men's hearts by hopes, when it 
cannot by satisfaction ; and when it can handle 
things in such manner, as no evil shall appear 
so peremptory but that it hath some outlet of hope : 
which is the less hard to do, because both particolar 
persons and factions are apt enough to flatter them- 
selves, or at least to brave ^ that they believe not. 

Also the foresight and prevention, that there be 
no likely or fit head wherennto discontented persons 
may resort, and under whom they may join, is a 
known, but an excellent point of caution. I under- 
stand a fit head to be one that hath greatness and 
reputation ; that hath confidence with the discon- 
tented party, and upon whom they turn their eyes ; 

< ImptHkumatim. Abiciit. 

' EpimeUiexis. 'Aiterthougbl,' brother of PrometheuB, 'Pore- 
thanEht,' and husband of Pandora, According to the Qreek myth. 
Frometheui had confined the ■giieU and eviEa' of men in ■ box, 
which Pandora opened, ficsd Bacon's lellinc of the story of Pan* 
dora's box in the Wiidom tf the Ancienti, FrometXeut; or tke Slate 
of Kan. Alao LonffMovi'i, The Jfoiqut 0/ Pandara. 

'Brave. To boa*t of. 
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and that is thought discontented in his own partic- 
ular : which kind of persons are either to be won 
and reconciled to the state, and that in a fast and 
true manner ; or to be fronted with some other of 
the same party, that may oppose them, and so divide 
the reputation. Gener ally, the dividing and break- 
ing of all factions a nd combination s^at area^ erse 
to thestate, and setting them at distance,^ or at least 
distrust, amongst themselves, is not one of the worst 
remedies. For it is a desperate case, if those that 
hold with the proceeding of the state be full of dis- 
cord and faction, and those that are against it be 
entire and united. 

I have noted that some witty and sharp speeches 
which have fallen from princes have given Are to 
seditions. Gsssar did himself infinite hurt in that 
speech, Sylla nescivit literas, turn potuit dictare:^ for 
it did utterly cut off tiiat hope which men had ent«r- 
twned, that he wonld at one time or other give over 
his dictatorship, Galba undid himself by that speech, 
legi a se militem, rum emi ; ' for it put the soldiers out 

'DUtanet. Ditcord, AUienMon, enmity. The meanini Is derived 
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&hakiT/tTe Macbeth m 1 

■ Soils knew not letters, he could not dKtate C Sutton* Tran 
qum Dt Zll CatMribui Liber I. Divui JuHiu Cottar Caput 
77. where the pun is "StUtam neiatti MItrat qui dtctaluram de 
puiatril," "CMaar would say of Bylls, for that he did ro«ign Ui die 
istonhip: T&at he looa iimarant of Irtleri he ctuU not dictate ' 
Bacon. Apophlhtprnet New and Old. ISS (11«). The pan it tito 
qnoted in the Advancement of LeaminB. I. vii. i9. where Bacon is 
■peoklni; of Oaeaar'a "perfection in learning." 

■ He levied bin aoldiers. he did not bnj them, Tacittit, EUlo- 
Tliiruiit L^er I, s. 
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of hope of the donative. Probus^ likewise, by that 
speech, si pixero, non opus erit ampliws Romano imperio 
militibus; ^ b. speech of great despair for the soldiers. 
And many the like. Surely princes had need, in 
tender matters and ticklish times, to beware what 
they say ; especially in these short speeches, which 
fly abroad like darts, and are thought to be shot ont 
of their secret intentions. Por as for large dis- 
courses, they are flat things, and not so much noted. 
Lastly, let princes, against sS\. events, not be with- 
out some great person, one or rather more, of 
military valour, near unto them, for the repressing 
of seditions in their beginnings. Por without that, 
there useth to be more trepidation in court upon 
the flrst breaking out of troubles than were fit. 
And the state runneth the danger of that which 
Tacitus saith; Atque is habitus animorumfuit, wt 
pessimum f acinus auderent pauci, plures veUent, omnes 
patermtur? But let such military persons be as- 
sured,* and well reputed of, rather than factious 
and popular; holding also good correspondence 
with the other great men in the state ; or else the 
remedy is worse than the disease. 

' Marcna Anreliue Probni, Roman Empentr, 37a-233 aJi. 
'I£I live, the Romsn Empire wit] need no more ■oldiers. Fla- 
, in AuBuilae HiMoriae Seriptorti. 
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XVI. Op Atheism. 

I HAn rather believe all the fables in the Legend^ 
and the Talmud,^ and the Alcoran,^ than that this 
universal frame is without a mind. And therefore 
(Jod never wrought miracle to convince* atheism 
because his ordinary works convince it. It is true, 
that a little philosophy inclineth man's mind to 
atheism ; but depth in philosophy bringeth men's 
minds about to religion. For while the mind of man 
looketh upon second causes scattered, it may some- 
times rest in them, and go no further; but when it 
beholdeth the chain of them, confederate and linked 
together, it must needs fly to Providence and Deity. 
Nay, even that school which is most accused of 
atheism doth most demonstrate religion ; that is, the 
school of Leucippus^ and Democritus and Epicurus.' 
For it is a thousand times more credible, that four 

'Tbe Legend. A book of miracnloua Btoriea, so called becauae 
it was sppomled to bi> rfad in chnrchea on certain daya. 

'The Talmud. The book of Jawiah IradlUonal or oi»I Uwa 

teucb, together with tbe cammwIsrieB ot the rabbina thereon. The 
two recenaiana of the Talmud, the PaleBtinian and the Babj'lanian, 
were compoeed between the enda of the 2d and 6th centuriea A.D. 

' ALcOTon (Arabic, the booli), or Koran, the Mohammedan book 
of faith and worship. 

'Convtaee. I'd ditprovt; to tefute. "There waa never miracle 
wrought br Ood to couTert an atheist, because the ligbl of nstUTe 
might hare led him U> confess a God," ±iv(mcimeni af Learning, 
II. vi. 1. 

' Leucipptis, Qree^ philosopher, flourished about 500 B.a He 
founded the atomic sehnol of philosophy, 

■Epicuma, Qreelt philosopher, 342-270 B.C. EpicnruB taught 

J that pleasure is the only possible end of rational actiou, and that tbe 
ultimate pleasure is freedom. With DemocntuB, he accepl«d and 
helped to develop the theorr ot atoma of LencippnB. 
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mntable elemeuts,^ and one immutable fifth essence, 
dnly and eternally placed, need no God, than that 
an army of inflaite small portions or seeds unplaced, 
should have produced this order and beauty without 
a divine marshal. The scriptore saith, The fool hath 
saidin his heart, there is no^Godfi itis,not said. The 
fool hath thought in his heart; so as^ he rather saith 
it by rote to himself, as that^ he would have, than 
that he can thoroughly believe it, or be persuaded 
of it.° For none deny there is a God, but those for 
whom it maketh* that there were no God. It ap- 
I peareth in nothing more, that atheism is rather in 
' the lip than in the heart of mau, than by this ; that 
atheists will ever be talking of that their opinion, 
as if they fainted in it within themselves, and would 
be glad to be strengthened by the consent '' of others. 
Kay more, you shall have atheists strive to get 
diseiples, as it fareth with other sects. And, which 
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' This is the fint seatence of the ftnt tctso of both the Fouttsenth 
and the Piftj-third Psahna. 

' A.I, That. 

'TJuit means wkat, that which, 

' "For myself, I woold not giie np the poetry of religion for all 
the wisest resDllB that philosophy will ever arriie at." Thomas 
Moore lo Lord Byron, Feb. 9, 1822. Letteri ond Journalt of Lord 
Biiron. with NoUeei of kii Life. Thomai Meore. 

• Makelh, Voice means profit. 

' Cvnitnl. Aer'tnitnt or un«» of epfnlon ; u 
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is most of all/ you shall have of them that will 
suffer for atheism, and not recaot ; whereas if they 
did truly think that there were no such thing asi 
God, why should they trouble themselves t Epienrus y 
is charged that he did but dissemble for his credit's 
sake, when he affirmed there were blessed natures, 
but such as enjoyed themselves without having 
respect to the government of the world. Wherein 
they say he did temporize; though in secret he 
thought there was no God. But certainly he is 
traduced ; for his words are noble and divine : Ifon 
Decs vulgi negare profanum; sed vulgi opiniones DOs 
applicare profanum.^ Plato could have said no 
more. And although he had the confidence" to deny 
the aduunistration, he had not the power to deny t 
the nature. The Indians of the west have names for 
their particular gods,-thongh they have no name for 
Ood ; as if the heathens should have had the names 
Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, &c., but not the word Dms; 
which shews that even those barbarous people have 
the notion, though they have not the latitude and 
extent of it So that against atheists the very sav- 
ages take part with the very subtlest philosophers. 
The contemplative atheist is rare: a Di^oras,' 

"The Lstin text showi thM the pbtue mxt a/ ali meana moit 
fxtTaordinaiii of aU. 

* It is not prdfane to den; the gods of the eomman people: but 
it i( pTotane to apply the Dpinioiu of the common people to the gods. 
Diegenit Lairtitu. X. Its. 

'Cvnfdenci, At»vninet, boldnen. fcarUitntu, arUini from nli- 

"AlsB. mr lord, 
Toor wledom is eonBumsd tn eonjIdtMe." 

Shaktperi. JtUivt Oaenr. «. «, 

•DiBforu of Ueloa. samamed the Atbeitt,' UTod In the ket halt 
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a Bion,' a Lncian^ perhaps, and some others; 
and yet they seem to be more than they are; 
for that all that impugn a received religion or 
superstition are by the adverse part branded with 
the name of atheists. Bat the great atheists indeed 
are hypocrites ; which are ever handling holy things, 
bat without feeling ; so as they must needs be cau- 
terized in the end. Th e^ causes of atheis m are; 
divisions in reli^on, if they be many ; for any one 
main division addeth zeal to both sides ; but many 
divisions introduce atheism. Another is, scandal 
of priests ; when it is come to that which St. Ber- 
nard saith/ ]f<m estjamdicere,utpopulus sic sacerdos; 
guia nee sic pt^mltts ut sacerdos-^ A third is, custom 
of profane scoffing in holy matters ; which doth by 
littie and little deface the reverence of religion. And 
lastly, learned times, specially with peace and pros- 
perity ; for troubles and adversities do more bow 
men's minds to religion. They that deny a God de- 
stroy man's nobility ; for certainly man is of kin to 
the beasts by his body ; and, if he be not of kin to 

' Bion, B witty ptulosopher of the QjreatAt ichool, bom at 
BoiyBthoDH ; h« lived for soma tims at the coqtI of AntigoDDs 
(Oonslu), who vu king of Uacodon fTam 2TT In 2S9 B.C. 

'Lncian 120<f)-200( I) A.D., Greek sdliriM and wil. Amass 
other worlu, he wrote Qtolopue* b{ the Qodi, Dialoiiitei vf "" D»ad, 
and (he Teraciou* Hiilorv. a mock nsrrstiTe ol travd, which is the 
original of auo'i books as euUfner'* Travelt. Lucian's Tinwn, a 
Tory amusing and witty dialojue. was, prohablj ihroogh the 
Timone of Malteo Uaria Boisrdo. one of the Boaroes of Shakapere's 
fimon of Athens, 

• St. Barnard, lOBl-lIBS, Abbot of Olairrani, one of the moat 
eloquent and influential men in Europe of hia time. 

'It canoot DOW be said. Like priest, liks people, beeaiue the 
people are not tike the priests, i.e., they ne batter. Ad PoMtoret 
in Svnodo Congrteatot termo. 8. The sermon of St. Bernard 
here quoted, entitled. Cufuteunque sit, nee intieffOn* esf. nee leetu 
indtgnut, will be found in Jacques Faul Mifne's Patrt^oeiae Curru* 
OompUtut. a. Btmariut. Tttam* S. Column* 10»S-10»». 
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(}od by hiB spirit, he is a base and ignoble creatare. 
It destroys likewise magQammity, and the raising of 
human nature ; for take an example of a dog, and 
mark what a generosity and courage he will put on . 
when he finds himself maintained by a man ; who f 
to him is instead of a God, or melior nalura ; ' which ' 
courage is manifestly sach as that creatare, without 
that confidence of a better nature than his own, 
cotUd never attain. So man, when he resteth and 
ossoreth himself upon divine protection and favour, 
ga thereth a force and faith whii-.h h^ Tn im n atnre in 
its elf co uld not obtain. Therefore, as atheism is in 
allrespecre" hateful, so in this, that it depriveth 
human nature of the means to exalt itself above 
human fraQty.^ As it is in particular persons, so 
it is in nations. Never was there such a state for 
mf^nanimity as Rome. Of this state hear what 
Cicero' saith : Qitam volumus licet patres cmiscrtpti, 
nos amemus, tatnen nee numero Hispanos, nee robore 
Oalhs, nee calliditate Pcenos, nee artibus Qracos, nee 
demque hoc ipso hujus gentis et terrte domestico nati- 
voqae sensu Italos ipaos et Latinos; sed pietate ac rdi- 
gione, atqwe hew. una saptentia, quod Deorum immorta- 
Hum numine omnia regt gubemarique perspeximus, 
omnes gentes nationesgue superammus.* 

* Better, or higher, nstnre. P. Ovidii Xatonit Uetamarphoiion 
LibiT I. Pobuls I. II. 

' "If il is B dreun ["tbe proapecl of s futiirs Bt&W], let me 
enjoy it, lince It mskee me the hsppier uid better msn." Joieph 

* UHrcni TalUuB Oicero, 106-13 B.C., BoraBu orslor. philowipher, 

■cript fsthBTB. vet we do not inrpBBi (he SpanisrdB In nnmber, nor 
tbe OsuIb in Mrength, nor the CBrthaginisna in cunning, nor tbe 
Greaki in Brts, nor flnalty the ItBliana Bnd LBtJbB theniBelTn im 
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XVII. Of Sdpehstition.* 

It were better to have no opinion of Qod at all, 
than Buch an opinion as is nnworthy of him. For 
the one is unbelief, the other is eoatamely: and 
certainly saperstition is the reproach of the Deity. 
Plutarch^ saith well to that purpose : Surely (Baith 
he) I had rather a great deal men should say there 
teas no such man at all as Plutarch, than that they 
should say that there teas one Plutarch that would eat 
his children as soon as they were bom; ^ as the poets 
speak of Saturn.* And as the contnmely is greater 
towards Qod, eo the danger is greater towards men. 
Atheism leaves a man to sense, to philosophy, to 
natural piety,' to laws, to reputation, all which may 

(he homely and naCiTe inlellieence ot this nation and land; bnt we 
da aDrpsiB all naliang and pBoples in piet; and in religion, and In 
this one viadom of recoEnliini that all things are ruled and gov- 
gadB. M. I'uUff Oictronia 
Clodium in Smala HahUa. 
Caput ix. 10. 

'Tbia EsBS7 ia omitted in the Italian tranalation. S. 

■ Ptntarfh, bom abont 46 a.d., Greek historian, autbor ot forty- 
six 'Parallel L'vn' of Greeka and Bomsna. An excellent transla- 
tion, Tht Livet of the Noblt Oreciant and Ronumt vaa mads from 
the French ot Amrot, by Thomas North, in Baeon's yonth, 1579. 
North's Plutarch wae Shakapere's atore-honae ot claaalcal know- 

'The qoolation is from 'plnlareli'B Morala,' Of SuperHiUoH or 
Indiscreet Dioolion. 10. Plutarch'i UUceUaniel and Bliav: Vol. I. 
Edited bv W. W. Goodwin. IFitft on JniroJucKon bv Ralph Waldo 
Emerion. 

* Salnm haa been identified with the Greek Cronos. He waa 
the youngesl of the Titans, children of Sky (Uranus) and Earth 
(Gaea). Sk; and Earth foretold to Cronos that lie wenld be de- 
posed by one of his own children, so he swallowed tbem one alur 
nnother aa soon as (hey were bnm. Cronos was confounded with 
rhronoB. Time, and the myth then comea to eiplain the tendeuey 

"' yalnrat p<ely. iloramv. 
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be guides to an outward moral virtue, Uioagh religion 
were not ; but superstition dismounts all these, and 
erecteth an absolute monarchy in the minds of men.^ 
Therefore atheism did never perturb^ states ; for it 
makes men wary of themselves, as looking no fur- 
ther : and we see the times inclined to atheism (as 
the time of Augustus CEBsar) were civil ^ times. But 
superstition hath been the confusion of many states, 
and hringeth in a new primum mobile, that ravisheth 
all the spheres of government. The master of super- 
stition is the people ; and in all superstition wise 
men follow fools ; and arguments are fitted to prac- 
tice, in a reversed order. It was gravely said by 
some of the prelates iu the council of Trent,* where 
the doctrine of the schoolmen bare great sway, that 
the schoolmen were like astroTtomers, which did feign 
eccentrics * and epicycles,'^ and such en^nes'^ of orbs, to 



1 "SicknM. >nd lorrow. tome and bo, but a aupentitioM Bonle 
I no rMt." B«bt<-t BurloB. Tht inatom of U^lancholv. Pflrti- 
. S. ^StcHon 4. Member 1. SuJiieetiofi S. 
'FtTturb. To diiturb BTtatly; to unMettle; to conftui. 


"WhBt (oik ben 


ye thai at mrn horn comyngB 
lucer. The Sniehtet Tele. U. 47-4S. 


'Cfoa. TrowfwJ, weB-p. 


oveTrted, orderlt/. 




Should have shook liona into etvU ■treeti, 
And ciliienB lo their dens." 

Skakspert. Antanv and Cleopatra, v. 1. 


'The Oonnell ot Trent 
triBn TttoI, March 15, 

'Etcentrit. A circle noi 
•EpteueU. A UttU ^rel. 
reater circle. 
'Bn^ne. Artifite. contr 
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"Kor did he 
By all taie engine; but wae headit 
WHh bis fndaatrioiu crew U, build 


,t. I. 7*S-7«1. 
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save the pkcenomena; though they knew there were no 
siKh things;^ and in like maimer, that the schoolmen 
had framed a number of subtle and intricate axioms 
and theorems, to save the practice of the church. 
The causes of superstition are, pleasing and sensual 
rites and ceremonies ; excess of outward and phar- 
isaioal holiness ; over-great reverence of traditions, 
which cannot bat load the church ; the stratagems of 
prelates for their own ambition and lucre; the 
favouring too much of good intentions, which open- 
eth the gate to conceits and novelties ; the taking an 
aim at divine matters by human, which cannot but 
breed mixture of imaginations : and, lastly, barbar- 
ous times, especially joined with calamities and 
disasters. Superstition, without a veil, is a deformed 
thing ; for as it addeth deformity to an ape to be so 
like a man, so the similitude of superstition to 
religion makes it the more deformed. And as whole- 
some meat corrupteth to little worms, so good forms 
and orders corrupt into a number of petty observ- 
ances. There is a superstition in avoiding super- 
stition, when men think to do best if they go fur- 
thest from the superstition formerly received; 
therefore care would be had that (as it fareth in ill 
purgings) the good be not taken away with the bad ; 
which commonly is done when the people is the re- 
former. 



! appearances t 
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XVm. Op Travel. 



Travel, in the yoanger sort, is a part of educa- 
tion; in the elder, a part of experience. Hethattrav- 
elleth into a eoimtry before he hath some entrance 
into the lang^oage, goeth to school, and not to travel. 
That young men travel under some tutor, or grave 
servant, I allow ^ well ; 80 that he be such a one that 
hath the language, and hath been in the country be- 
fore ; whereby he maybe able to tell them what things 
are worthy to be seen in the country where they go ; 
what acquaintances they are to seek ; what exercises 
or discipline the place yieldeth. For else young men 
shall go hooded, and look abroad little. It is a 
strange thing, that in sea voyages, where there is 
nothing to be seen but sky and sea, men should make 
diaries ; but in land-travel, wherein so much is to be ob- 
served, for the most part they omit it j as if chance were 
fitter to be registered than olraervation. Let diaries 
therefore be brought in use. The things to be seen and 
observed are, the courts of princes, specially when they 
give audience to ambassadors ; the courts of justice, 
while they sit and hear causes ; and so of consistories 
ecclesiastic ; the churches and monasteries, with the 
monuments which are therein extant ; the walls and 
fortifications of cities and towns, and so the havens 
and harbours ; antiquities and ruins ; libraries ; col- 
leges, disputations, and. lectures, where any are; 

'AUoie. Appravt. "The Lord aOoviitk tbe rishtBouB." PmIid 
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shipping and navies ; houses and gardens of state 
and pleasure, near great cities ; armories ; arsenals ; 
magazines; exchanges; btu-ses;^ warehouses; exer- 
cises of horsemanship, fencing, training of soldiers 
and the like ; comedies, such whereunto the better 
sort of persons do resort; treasuries of jewels and 
robes ; cabinets and rarities ; and, to conclude, what- 
soever is memorable in the places where they go. 
After all which the tutors or servants ought to make 
diligent inquiry. As for triumphs, masks, feasts, 
weddings, funerals, capital executions, and such 
shows, men need not to be put in mind of them ; yet 
are they not to be neglected. If you will have a 
young man to put his travel into a little room, and 
in short time to gather much, this you must do. 
First as was said, he must have some entrance into 
the language before he goeth. Then he must have 
such a servant or tutor as knoweth the country, as 
was likewise said. Let him carry with him also 
some card or book describing the country where he 
trsvelleth ; which will be a good key to his inquiry. 
Let him keep also a diary. Let him not stay long 
in one eity or town; more or less as the place de- 
serveth, but not long ; nay, when he stayeth in one 
city or town, let him change his lodging from one 
end and part of the town to another ; which is a 
great adamant' of acquaintance. Let him sequester 
himself from the company of his countrymen, and 
diet in such places where there is good company of 

' B«fie. The Proncli ftourw, n ^utm. The iljn ot > pnrw na 
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the nation where he travelleth. Let him apon his 
removes from one place to another, procure recom- 
mendation to some person of quality residing in the 
place thither he removeth ; that he may nse his 
favour in those things he desireth to see or know. 
Thus he may abridge his travel with much profit. 
As for the acquaintance which is to be sought in 
travel ; that which is most of all profitable, is ac- 
quaintance with the secretaries and employed men 
of ambassadors : for so in travelling in one country 
he shall suck the experience of many. Let him also 
see and visit eminent persons in ^ kinds, which are 
of great name abroad ; that he may be able to tell 
how the life agreeth with the fame. For quarrels, 
they are with care and discretion to be avoided. 
They are commonly for mistresses, healths,^ place, 
and words. And let a man beware how he keepeth 
company with choleric and quarrelsome persons; 
for they will engage him into* their own quarrels. 
When a traveller retumeth home, let him not leave 
tie countries where he hath travelled altogether be- 
hind him ; but maintain a correspondence by letters 
with those of his acquaintance which are of most 
worth. And let his travel appear rather in his dis- 
oonrse than in his apparel ^ or gesture ; and in his 
discourse let him be rather advised * in his answers, 
than forward to tell stories ; and let it appear that 

■Hcoleht. Reftttal te dHnk heaUht. 

•Into. In. 

■ "Fuwell, Monilenr TrHTeUer: look, jon lisp, and wear strange 
mill; disable M the beneSts at yaui own caunHr; be out nf 1ot« 
with TOUT natiTitr, and almost chide God for making jou (bat coonta- 
naace ^du arc; or I vlU scarce think jron taara swam in a soDdola." 
ShakiptTt. At Fov Idlte It. it: I. 

' AivUtd. Oireumt^Htt, cautioiu. 
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he doth not change hie country manners for those 
of foreign parts ; hut only prick in some flowers of 
that he hath learned ahroad into the cnstoms of his 
own country. 



XIX. Op Empire. 

It i s a_miserable state of m ind to hav e few things 
t ^ deairer a n d maSythinfrs to fear; fljnJT'yet'- that 
com monly is the, caso of kingsj who, heing at the 
lu^ggtr TF.ant matter of desire, which makee their 
minds more languishing; and have many represen- 
tations of perils and shadows, which makes their 
minds the less clear. And this is one reason also of 
that effect which the Scripture speaketh of, That the 
Mn^s heart isittscrutaWe.^ For multitude of jealous- 
ies, and lack of some predominent desire that should 
mar shal and put jji_Qrder all the rest, maketh any 
man's heart h(u^ta.^d_Qr. sound.. JHence it eomes 
likewise, that princes many times make themselves 
desi res, and set their he^rtj^ iipnu tx>Y^""f~?)uMt ititnes 
upon a building; sometimes upon erecting of an 
order ; sometimes upon the advancing of a person ; 
sometimes upon obtaining excellency in some art 
or feat of the hand ; as Nero^ for playing on the 

< "The heaven (or heighl, iind the earth for depth, and the heart 
of kinga is unsearchahle." Froverbt xxj,. 3. 

' LueiuB DomitioB Ahenobarbne. later Nero Claudius Oaesn Dru- 
sna Qeimaiiicus, eommonly called Nero, ST-68 AJi., Ronuu «ai- 
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harp, Domitian^ for certainty of the hand with the 
arrow, Commodus^ for playing at fence, Caracalla^ 
for driving chariots, and the like. This seemeth 
incredible nnto those that know not the principle 
that the mind of man is more cheered and refreshed I 
by profiting in small things, than by standing at a stay / 
in great. We see also that kings that have been fortu- 
nate conquerors in their first years, it being not pos- 
sible for them to go forward infinitely, but that they 
must have some check or arrest in their fortunes, 
turn in their latter years to be supei*stitiou6 and 
melancholy; as did Alexander the Great;* Dio- 
elesian;^ and in our memory, Charles the Fifth;* 
and others : for he that is used to go forward, and 
flndetb a stop, falleth out of his own favour, and is 
not the thing he was. 

To speak now of the true temper of empire ; it is 
a thing rare and hard to keep ; for both temper^ W 
and distemper^ consist of contraries. But it is one \ 
thing to mingle contraries, another to interchange 
them. The answer of ApoUonius to Vespasian is 

' Tiloi FlBTini Domitianiii AocnituB, Gl-9fl a.d., Bomin em- 
perar, 81-B6 a.d. 

■Lacins Aelins AmetiDg Oonunodus (bIm Harms Antoninne). 
161-102 A.D., Romsn «up«ror. 180-192 A.D. 

■Msrrma AnrelloB Antontniu, oriiinnlly BBBBianos, nidinBmed 
CBiacalla or CMacallng. 188-217 Aji., Romsn emperor, 211- 

'Aiuander III., Bumamed '(he Oreal,' 856-328 B.C., King of 

' Cain's Aunling VslerinB Diocletiantu, aamsmed Joiiaa, 345- 
S13 A.D., Bomau emperor, 284-306 A.n. 

•Chsrlea V., 1500-1658. Emperor of the IIoIt Roman Empire, 

'' Temptr. Balanct of qvaliHii. 

'DitltmplT. Dittarbed condition. Bacon ng« Umpir and dit- 
fgmper in (heir old phyaioloffical eeasea. Temper, av tempeTatnent, 
fmu ttmptTan. 'Id mii,' iraa ona'e 'mixture'; diilemper was a 
'TariatioD from ttae proper mixture.' 
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full of excellent mstruction. Vespasian asked him, 
what was Ner^s overthrow f He answered, Nero 
could t&uch and tune the harp well; but in government 
sometimes he used to wind tkepins too high, sometimes 
to let them down too Irno.^ And certain it is that 
) noth ing des troyeth authority so much ae tiie un- 
A equal and untisi'ely inttgyha nge of p ower pressed 
I top far, and relaxed too much. 

This is true, that the wisdom of all these latter 
times in princes' afFairs is rather fine deliveries and 
shif tings of 'dangers and mischiefs when tiiey are 
near, than solid and grounded courses to keep them 
aloof i But this is but to try masteries with fortune. 
And let men beware how they neglect and suffer 
matter of trouble to be prepared ; for no man 
can forbid the spark, nor tell whence it may come. 
The difficulties in princes' business are many and 

1 great ; but the greatest difficulty is often in their 
' own mind. For'it IS'^coinmon witb princes (saith 
Tacitus) to will contradictories, ^nt plerumque 
regum voluntates vehementes, et inter se contraria.^ 
i For it is the solecism^ of power, to think to 



> "VeepHsisn asked of ApoUonios, What wo* the eauti of Ntra'i 
mint who sngwered; Kiro catild turn the harp udl; till In ^n- 
emment he did alwavi wind up the ttrinpe too high, or let them 
dotun (00 low." Barnn. Apopkthegm^g Niui and Old. SI (iSS). 
Th» snecdote ii related b; PhiloitTBtui, the Greek lophiet. in big 
■eeoDDt ot the life, trsTela, sod prodigiea of ApoUoniuB of T^HIII, 
V. 28. 

' The desires ol kings are for the most part vehement and incon- 
sistent one with another. Elsewhere Bacon correctly qaoles (his 
thought from Salluat (Catue SaUtiitiat Criipv. Btllam Jufurthi- 
num. 113). "Ssllnst noteth that it la nsual with Kings to desire 
contradictories: Sed plerumgve regiae volunlolH, u( i-ehemtniii nint, 
lie niBbilet, taepeqat fjnm tibi adt)er$ai." Advancemtnt of Lean- 
tap, II. xxii. S. 

' 8oloci»m. Abeurdity, 
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commaDd the end, and ^et_iiot__b>_eiidare the 

EingE have to deal with their neighboure, their 
■wives, tlieir children, their prelates or clergy, their 
nobles, their second-nobles or gentlemen, their 
merchantE, their commons, and their men of war; i rf 
and from all these arise dangers, if care and cir- ', 
cumspection be not nsed. 

First for their neighbonrs ; there oan no general ' ' 
rule be given {the occasions are so variable,) save * ■ 
one, which ever holdeth ; which is, that princes do 
keep due sentinel, that none of their neighbours do 
overgrow so (by increase of territory, by embracing 
of trade, by approaches, or the lite), as^ they be- 
come more able to annoy them than they were. 
And this is generally the work of standing coun- 
sels to foresee and to hinder it. During that trium- 
virate of kings, King Henry the Eighth^ of Eng- 
land, Francis the First,* King of Prance, and 
Charles the Fifth Emperor, there was such a watch 
kept, that none of the three could win a palm* of 
ground, but the other two would straightways* bal- 
ance it, either by confederation, or, if need were, by 
a war; and wQold not in any wise take up peace at 
interest. And the like was done by that league 
(which Ouicciardine ^ saith was the security of Italy) 

' Mia*. VeatM. 
> Ai. That. 

• Henry VIII., 1491-1547, King of England from 1509 to 1547. 

• Praneis I., HB*-1647, King of Frsnce from 1515 to 1547, 
■Palm. Band-t brtadth. 

■ SlraiffMwai/i. itraii/htviav. Imnudiateli/. "And ther ttraight- 
van left tbeir new and toUowtd him." Uatlheu! iv. SO. 

*Fr*n«B(» GnloeUrdini, 1482-1540, lUlUn hirtoriin *nd 
■UttamBDi ha wroM L'UtoHa d'Uaiia, 15S1-1594. 

D...,n;M;yG00glc 
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made between Perdinando,* King of Naples, Loren- 
zius Medices,* and Lndovicns Sforza,' potentates, 
the one of Florence, the other of Milan. Neither 
is the opinion of some of the acboolmen to be re- 
Jj eeived, that a war c annot justly be made but upon ag ?%- 
1 c ^etii* injury or provoeution. For thereia no qnea- 
tion but a -jiist fp^p pf an i mminent dan^ r ^ though 
tKereT)e no blow give n, ia a law f u) j-ahha af «■ war." 
For their wivea; there are cruel examples of 
them. Liviaia infamed^ for the poisoning of h^ 
bneband; Eoxalana,' Solyman's wife, was the de- 
stmction of that renowned prince Sultan Mustapha,'' 
and otherwise troubled his house and succession; 
Edward the Second^ of England his' queen had the 
principal hand in the deposing and murther of her 
husband. This kind of danger is then to be feared 





' Ferdiiund II., 1169-1496, Eiog of Naples. 




iI«r«nto del Medici, 1449-1493, 'the Uagniacenl,' Fkrentine 




,te«wm and patron o( lettem. 




■LodoYico 8fo™, 'n Mora,' 1451-1508, Dnke <yt Bari, and 
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•Edward II., 12§4~132T. King of England from 1807 to 1S2T. 
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• "Edward tbe Second of England hu qneen"; notice the pecnliar 



case. It is alciDBt alwa^a used with names of peraonc, particnlarlr 
with those ending with the lonnd of i. The locution waa coounon 
with the Eliiabethans, but went out ot use in (he following eenturr. 
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chiefly, when the wives have plots for the raising of 
their own childreD ; or else that they be advon- 



For their children; the tragedies likewise of 
dangers from them have been many. Aid gener- 
ally, the entering of fathers into suspicion of their 
children hath been ever nnf ortunate. The destruc- 
tion of Mustapha (that we named before) was so 
fatal to Solyman's line, as the succession of the 
Turks from Solj^nan^ until this day is suspected to 
be untrue, and of strange blood ; for that Selymus 
the Second^ was thought to be suppositious. The 
destruction of Crispns,* a young prince of rare to- 
wardness,^ by Constantinus the Great," his father, 
was in like manner fatal to his house; for both 
Constantinus^ and Coostance,^ his sons, died vio- 
lent deaths; and Constantius,^ his other son, did 
httle better j who died indeed of sickness, but after 
that Julianus'" had taken arms against him. The 
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destruction of Demetrius, son to Philip the Second' 
of Macedon, turned upon the father, who died of 
repentance. And many like examples there are; 

I but few or none where the fathers had good by 
sueh distrust ; except it were where the sons were up 
in open arms gainst them; as was Selymus the 
First^ against Bajazet; and the three sous of 
Henry the Second,' King of England. 

For their prelates; when they are proud and 
great, there is also danger from them ; as it was in 
the times of Anselmus* and Thomas Beeket,' Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury; who with their crosiers 
did almost try it with the king's sword ; and yet 
they had to deal with stout and haughty kings ; 
William Ruf us,* Henry the First,' and Henry the 
/ Second. The danger is not from that state , but 
J where it hath a dependence of fore ign authority ; 
■ or where the churchmen come in and are elected, 
not by the collation^ of the king, or particnlar pa^ 
troDS, but by the people. 

'Philip 11., £82-336 B.o., Kiuj: of Macedon nnd talber of Alex- 
ander the Qreat. Livy eays tbat Philip "mandata didiiie dieitur dt 
filia ocndenila." T. Livii Palavini Hwloriorw™ Ab TrAe Oendila 
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For their nobles ; to keep them at a distanoe, it is 
not amiss ; but to depress them, may make a king 
more absolute, bnt less safe ; and less abl« to per- ' 
form any thing that he deeires. I have noted it in 
my History of King Henry the Seventh of England,' 
who depressed his nobility ; whereupon it came to 
pass that his times were fall of difficulties and 
troubles; for die nobility, thongh they coutinaed 
loyal unto him, yet did they not co-operate with him 
in his business. 80 that in effect be was faiu^ to do 
all things himself. 

For their second-nobles ; there is not much danger 
from them, being a body dispersed. They may some- 
times discourse high, bat that doth little hurt ; be- 
sides, they are a counterpoise to the higher nobility, 
that they grow not too potent; and, lastly, being 
the most immediate in aathority with the common 
people, they do best temper popular commotions. 

For their merchants; they are vena porta;' and 
if they flourish not, a kingdom may have good 
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limbs, but will have empty veins, and nonrish little. 
Taxes and imposts upon tbem do seldom ^od to 
the king's revenne ; for that he wins in the hun- 
dred' he leeseth^ in the shire j the particular rates 
being increased, bat the totid balk of trading rather 
decreased. 

For their commons; there Js little danger from 
J them, except it be where they have great and potent 
heads ; or where you meddle with thn pf^ipt of rel i- 
gion, or their custorng j ^r means o f life. 

J^'or their men of war ; it is a dangerous state 
where they live and remain in a body, and are used 
to donatives ; ^ whereof we see examples in the jani- 
zaries,* and pretorian^ bands of Rome; but train- 
ings of men, and arming them in several places, and 
under eeveral commanders, and without donatives,' 
are things of defence, and no danger. 

Princes are like to heavenly bodies, which cause 
good or evil tunes ; and which have much veneration, 
but no rest. All precepts concerning kings are in 
effect comprehended in those two remembrances; 
memento quod es homo; and memento quod es J)eu3, or 
mce Dei;^ the one bridleth their power, and the 
other their will. 

body HDd bringa it into coDlsct with the eitoniBl air, and then 
rediBtribntes it everTwhere, would I thtnk hava taken the place of 
the vena porta, after Harre^'B diacOTeiy had became known; espa- 
cially ai the lattn ii a mere oondait, and not a source of motiou." S. 

■ Hunirti. A divin'on e/ a tottnty in Enetani. 

■ Ltetelh. Loietli. 

> Donativll, Gift; eTatuMi: 

* lantzarTi. Ont of a formtr ()i>d)i of Turi^ifK In/antry, c<n*H- 
tiMng the 8«Uan'i guard and thi main part 0/ the aCandinp army. 

' Pretorian, or praetorian bandi. In imperiai Rome, the body- 
fuardt of the Emperor. 
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XX. Op CotFNSEL. 



The greatest trust between man and man is the 
trust ofgivlng flouriselT' J)'or in^ other^onfldences 
men commit 1;hie parts of life; 5b§ir-_l8iids, their 
goods, their child,' their credit, some particular af- 
fair ; but to such as they make their counsellors, 
they commit the whole : by bow much the more 
they are obliged to all faith and in tegrity . The 
wisest princes need not think it any diminution to 
their greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency, to 
rely upon counsel. God himself is not without, but 
hath made it one of the great names of his blessed 
Son; The Counsellor.'^ Salomon hath pronounced 
that t» counsel is stoMlity? Things will have their 
first or second agitation; if they be not tossed 
upon the anniments of connsel, they wi ll be tossed 
u pon the waves of fortune ; and be full of incon- 
stancy, doing and undoing, like "the reeling of a 
drunken man. Salomon's son found the force of 
counsel, as his father saw the necessity of it. For 
the beloved kingdom of God was first rent and 
broken by ill counsel ; upon which counsel there are 
set for OUT instruction the two marks whereby bad 
counsel is for ever best discerned ; that it was young 

I So edd. 1613 and 1625. Ed. 1S30 hu chUdrm. S. 

' "For unto -as M child la born, unto UB a son ie fWen, and the 
BOTsmment >hBll be upon hEa ihoalder: and his name shall be called 
Wonderfnl. CeunieUor. Thr Mirh'v Ood, The Everiaating Father, 
The Prince of Peace." Uaiah ix. ». 

*"£te[7 purpoae is eetabllehed by counasl." Pnvirbi sex. IS. 

V. '.oogic 
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counsel, for the persons ; and violent cotmBel, for 
the matter. 

The ancient times do set forth in figure both the 
incorporation and inseparable conjunction of coun- 
sel with kings, and the wise and politic use of coun- 
sel hy kings : the one, in that they say Jupiter did 
marry Metis, which signifieth counsel ; whereby they 
intend t hat Sovereignty is married to Counsel : the 
other in that which followeth, which was- thus: 
They say, after Jupiter was married to Metis, she 
conceived by him and was with child, but Jupiter 
suffered her uot to stay till she brought forth, but 
eat her up ; whereby he became himself with child, 
and was delivered of Pallas armed, out of his head> 
F Which monstrous fable containeth a secret of em- 
pire ; how kings are to make use of their counsel of 
state. That first they ought to rfffai^ m^tt^ra i^T^f^ 
t hem, which is the first begetting op impregnatio n ; 
but when they are elaborate, moulded, and shaped 
in the womb of their counsel, and grow ripe and 
ready to be brought forth, that then they suffer 
not their counsel to go through with the resolution 
and direction, as if it depended on them ; but take 
the matter back into their own hands, and make it 
appear to the world that the decrees and final di- 
rections {which, because they come forth with pru- 
dence and power, are resembled to Pallas armed) 
proceeded from themselves ; and not only from their 
authority, but (the more to add reputation to them- 
selves) from their head and device. 



n HcBiod'i Theeeony. c 
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Let us now speak of ttie inconvemences of coun- 
sel, and of the remedies. The inconveniences that 
have been noted in calling and nsing counsel, are 
three. First, the revealing of affairs, whereby they 
become less secret. Secondly, the weakening ot the 
authority of princes, as if they were less of them- 
selves. Thirdly, the danger of being unfaithfully 
counselled, and more for the good of them that coun- 
sel than of him that is counselled. For which in- 
conveniences, the doctrine of Italy, the practice of 
France, in some kings' times, bath introduced co&tnet 
counsels ; a remedy worse than the disease. 

As to secrecy ; princes are not bound to communi- 
cate all matters with all counsellors ; but may extract 
and select. Neither is it necessary that he that con- 
Bulteth what he shoold do, should declare what he 
will do. But let princes beware that the unseeret- 
ingi of their affairs comes not from themselves. 
And as for cabinet counsels, it may be their motto, 
plenus rimarum sum : ^ one futile^ person that mak- 
eth it his glory to teH, will do more hart than many 
that know it their datyto conceal. It is true there 
be some affairs which require extreme secrecy, which 
will hardly go beyond one or two persons besides the 
king : neither are those counsels unprosperoos ; for, 
besides the seta-eey, they commonly go on constantly 
in one spirit of direction, without distraction. But 

' UiutcreHng. Ditctoting. 

■I am full ot chinks; (liat is, I can k««p nothins to mTSstf. 

■ Fuiot. VntruttviBrthii. of no weight. From the nae of this 
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tJien it moat be a pradeot king, such as is able to 
grind with a hand-mill ; and those inward counsel- 
lors had need also be wise men, and especially 
true and trusty to the kin^s ends ; as it was with 
King Henry the Seventh of England, who in his 
greatest business imparted himself to none, except 
it were to Morton ' and Fox.^ 

For weakening of authority ; the fable' dioweth 
the remedy. Nay, the majesty of kings is rather 
exalted than diminished when they are in the chair 
of counsel ; neither was there ever prince bereaved 
of his dependences by his counsel ; except where 
there hath been either an over-greatness in one . 
counsellor or an over-strict combination in divers ; * | 
which are things soon found and holpen. 

For the last inconvenience, that men will counsel 
with an eye to themselves ; certainly, non inventet 
fidem swp^ terram^ is meant of the nature of times, 
and not of all particular persons. There be that are 
in nature faithful, and sincere, and plain, and direct ; 
not crafty and involved ; let princes, above all, draw 
to themselves such natures. Besides, counsellors 
are n ot commonly so united, but that one cou nsellor 
keep e^ sentinel over another ; so that if "any^o 
> counsel out of faction or private ends, it conmionly 

'John Morton, 143l}( t)-1500. bishop at Ely and srchbiBbop 

■nicbsrd Foie, or Foi. 144B|n-lS2B, aacceisivelr bishop of 
Exeter, of Bath and Wells, of Durham, and of Winchester. 

' That is. the fable at Jupiter and Metis. 8. 

'Divtrt. TaHotu. lersral, tundrj/. "And Tamar pnt uhea on 
her head, and rent her garment of divert colours that was on b«r. 



It sentence of Ihe Eauy, Of Truth. 
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comes to the king's ear. But the beet remedy is, if 
princos know their counsellors, as veil as their coan- \ 
seUore know them : \ 

Frmoipis est Tirtns maxima nosse buob.' 

And on the other aide, connsellors should not be too 
speculative into their sovereign's person. The true 
composition of a counsellor is rather to be ^jlf ul in T 
theiTmas^Ifg_lUlsinfisSr.thMunJ^8Jylt]^e7for tiien 
hels like to advise him, and not feed his humour. 
It is of singular use to princes if they take Qie opin- 
ions of their counsel both separately and together. 
For private opinion is more free ; but opinion before • , 

Othe^ is'more rexefeat. — Tn privfttB^ Tngn j^ra rinnrt- \ 

bold in their own humours ; and in consort,^ men 
are more obnoxious to others' humours ; therefore 
it is good to take both ; and of the inferior sort 
rather in private, to preserve freedom ; of the greater 
rather in consort, to preserve respect. It is in vain 
for princes to take counsel conceming matters, if 
they take no counsel likewise conceming persons ; 
for all matters are as dead images ; and Uie life of 
the execution of affairs resteth in the good choice of 
persons. Neither is it enough to consult concem- 
ing persons secundum genera,' as in an idea, or math- 
ematical description, what the kind and character of 
the person should be ; for the greatest errors are 

■ Th« frealect virtue ot ■ prince is (o know hit eoauiellors. 
KarH Fnlerji Martialii Epigrammatum L<btT VIII. xv. Ad Dami- 
Honuin. a. 

' Contort. Componv, council. 

"Ye», nudam, he WM o( that eiHUort." 

Shakiperi. King Lear. U. 1. 
'According ta tlieir kinds. 
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committed, and tiie most judgment iB sIiOTn in the 
choice of individuals. It waa tmly said, optimi am- 
siliarii moriui:^ books will speak plidn when coun- 
sellors blanch. Therefore it is good to be conversant 
in them, specially the books of soch as tbemselYea 
have been actors npon the st^e. 

The coiinsels at this day in most places are but 
familiar meetings, where matters are rather talked 
on than debated. And they mn too swift to the 
order or act of counseL It were better that in 
eanses of weight, the matter were propounded one 
day and not q>oken to till the next day ; tn nocte 
consilium.^ So was it done in the Commission of 
Union between England and Scotland ; which was 
a grave and orderly assembly. I commend set days 
for petitions ; for both it gives the suitors more cer- 
tainty for their attendance, and it frees the meetings 
for matters of estate, tiiat they may hoc agere? In 
choice of committees for ripening business for the 
eonnsel, it is better to choose indifferent persons, 
than to make an indiffereucy by putting in those 
that are strong on both sides. I couuneud also 
standing commissions ; as for trade, for treasure, for 
war, for suits, for some provinces ; for where there 
be divers particular counsels and bnt one counsel of 
estate (as it is in Spain), they are, in effect, no more 
than standing commissions: save that they have 
greater authority. Let such as are to inform 

'The b«>t coDDBellarB are tbe detid. "AIodm of Amp)n wu 
troot U> say ot himiHlf, That he woi a grtai necromancer, far that 
he utfd to atJi caujiiel el thi dead: meaning books." Bacon. 
ApophtheBmei New and Old. 105 (78). 

'In nigbt Is coonBel, (bat la, tbe nlgbt bringa counael. 

' pD tbl« one tbing. PIularcA. Li/c of CorioloniM. 
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cormsels oat of tlieir partdcular professions, (as law- 
yers, seamen, mintmen/ and the like,) be first heard 
before committees ; and then, as occasion serves, be- 
fore the counsel. And let them not come in mnlti- 
tndes, or Ln a tribnnitious ^ manner, for that is to 
clamoor' counsels, not to inform them. A long 
table and a square table, or seats abont the walls, 
seem things of form, but are things of substance ; 
for at a long table a few at the upper end, in effect, 
sway all the business ; but in the other form there 
is more use of the counsellors' opinions that sit 
lower.* A king, when he presides in counsel, let 
him beware how he opens his own inclination too 
much in that which he propoundeth; for else coun- 
sellors will but take the wind of him, and instead of 
giving free counsel, sing him a song of placebo? 

' Vfnlman. Out akiUtd in mming or in cirint; a ctirttr. 

' Tr«uniKotu. GhiTactiHitie at a (rfliuiu, or d/ kU potstr or 



"At Havardea the O. 0. U. lOraud Old Uan, GIsdiMnel wu 
; hone, but cbeerfal Bad lull of inlereating talk aa 
varioui lopici. The geology of Norway sad PaychiCHl Besearch 
appesnd to be ths anbjeclB that Interealed him most, but he told 

Cabinet now sit nnnd a table, irhBreas the; Died to ait on chain 

steady ooDcentratiOD of atlenlioo." HtnTv Sidgwini!. A Mtmair bu 
A. S. and E. U. 3. Diarg lor Sipttv^et SO. ISSf. p. 4tl. 

* I will pleue. In the Roman Catholic Gharch, the vesper hj-iDD 
for the dead, besioniiit, Plaeeba Somfno in reiiiont vivoruiR- 
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XXL Op Deiats. 

FOBTUNE is like the market ; where many times, if 
yoa can stay a little, the price -will fall And again, 
it is sometimes like Sibylla's^ oflfer ; which at first 
offereth the commodity at fall, then consnmeth part 
and part, and still holdeth up the price. For occasion 
(as it is in the common verse) htmeth a bald noddle, 
after she hath presented her locis in front, and no hold 
taken; ^ or at least tumeth the handle of the bottle 
first to be received, and after the "belly,' which is 
hard to clasp. There is snrely no greater wisdom 
than well to time the beginnings and onsetsof things. 
Dangers are no more light, if they once seem light ; 

' Bbcoq Bllndes to ()u Sibyl of Camae in Hair, tbe most celebrated 
of the wise wom^n. Ae^^ordin; to ttOTJ. ehe appeared before Tar. 
qain the Frond end altered him nine books lor Bale. He declined 

■ii at the original price. On being agsin relused, she destroyed 
three mors and offered the remeinint three at the price she had 
sslied for the nine. Terquin, unable to understand her importunitr and 
her bargslning, bougbl the three books, «blch were tound to eon- 
tain directiona aa to (he worship of the loda end the policy of tke 
Romans. The 8it>Tiiine hooka irere kept witb grwl care at Borne, 
and were consulted from time le time ander direction of the aenate. 
Ther were burned in the Are which deatro^ed the temple of Jupiter. 
in 83 B.C. 

Her hair hangs down before her face, so that no one ma; know her, 
till she Is psst; at (he back of her hflad she ia bald, a« that when 
once ahe ia paet, no one may grasp her from behind. Sbe peraoniBea 
the truth that an opportimily once missed never reloma. Bead T*e 
Faery Queme, Bank II, Canto iv. Stama 4. A Latin proTerb, 
from a diatich of Dionysius Csto, runa: 

"Ffonle copiUofa, posi eU orratio tatpa. 
Time hath a lAck before, but 'a bald behind." 

Catsnit Distichorunt de Jfonbui Libtr II. St. 
■ Belly. That pari of a thinff, ktri a botlle, v/kicK laiUt mt. 
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aud more dangers have deceived men than forced 
tbem. Nay, it were better to meet some dangers 
hait way, thoi^b tbey come notbiog near, tban to 
keep too long a watch upon their approaches ; tor 
if a man watch too long, it is odds he will fall asleep. 
On the other side, to be deceived with too long 
shadows {as some have been when the moon was 
low and shone on their enemies' back), and so to 
shoot off before the time ; or to teach dangers to 
come on, by over early buckling^ towards them ; is 
another extreme. The ripeness or unripeness of 
the occasion (as we said) mnst ever be well weighed; 
and generally it is good to commit the beginnings 
of all great actions to Argos^ with his hundred 
eyes, and the ends to Briareus' with his hundred 
hands; first to watch, and then to speed. For the 
helmet of Plato,* which maketh the politic man go 
invisible, is secrecy in the counsel and celerity in 

•BtieUe. Tb ffird one'l t- 
"And buciling BOone 
Dpon that carle, to uve his frii 
Sptruer. The Faery QKtint. BoohTI. Canto vtH. Stamalt. 
'Ar(M, anTDBmed Psnoptei (the illseer), had nne hnndred 

gnard lo. and Hsrmeg kiHed him. After his death Hera trana- 
fened hla e;ei to the tail of the peaeock. Spenier aUiidea to 
"Qreat Jaooes tolden chsire." which wbb 



• BriBTeni or Aegaaon, > giaot vitli fifty heads and one hundred 
handa. Homer mentiona him in Iliad. I. toa. 

*The helmet ot PltttD, mada b; the Oyclopa, had the pecaliar 
propertr of rendering the wearer invisible. Uercui? wore it in 
(he battle with the gianlB, ond Perseoa in hia coDteat with the 
Oorcona, Ilinerra pnta It on wben ahe ia helping Diomede againat 
Man on the plain of Tro;. Homer. Iliad, T, B4S. For Baeon'a 
reralaa of the fuble ot Peraooi, aee Pcraeiu,- or War, in the Wiidon 
of the Aneienli. 
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the exeentioD. For when things are once come to 
the execution, there is no secrecy comparable to 
celerity; like the motion of a hnllet in the air, 
whitdi flieth so swift as it ontmns the eye. 



XXn. Of Cdnking. 

We take Cmming for a sinister or crooked wis- 
dom. And certainly there is a great difference be- 
tween a cunning man and a wise man ; not only in 
point of honesty, hut in point of ability. There be 
that can pack the cards, and yet cannot play well ; so 
there are some that are good in canvasses and fac- 
tions, that are otherwise weak men. Again, it is one 
thing to underatand persons, and another t hing to 
anderetand matters ; for manyiare perfect in men's 
humours, that are not_^eatly capable _^the real 
part of business ; which is the constitution~of one 
that hath studied men more than books. Snch men 
are fitter for practice than for counsel; and they 
are good but in their own alley:^ turn them to new 
men, and they have lost their aim ; so as the old 
rule to know a fool from a wise man, Mitte umbos 
nudos ad ignotos, et videbis,^ doth scarce hold for them. 
And because these cunning men are like kaber- 
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dashers' of small wares, it is not amiss to set forth 
their shop. 

It is a point of cunning, to wait^ upon him 
with whom you speak, with your eye; as the 
Jesuits give it in precept : for there be many wise 
men that have secret hearts and transparent counte- 
nances. Tet this would' be done with a demure 
abasing of your eye sometimes, as the Jesaits also 
do use. 

Another is, that when you have anything to ob- 
tain of present despatch, yon entertain and amuse 
the party with whom you deal with some other dis- 
course ; that he be not too much awake to make ob- 
jections. I knew a counsellor and secretary, that 
never came to Queen Elizabeth of England with 
bills to sign, but he would always first put her into 
some discourse of estate, that she mought the less 
mind the bills. 

The like surprise may be made by moving* things 
when the party is in haste, and cannot stay to con- 
sider advisedly of that is moved. 

If a man would cross a business that he doubts 
some other would handsomely and effectually move, 
let him pretend to wish it well, and move it himself 
in such sort as may foil it. 

The breaking off in the midst of that" one was 

' Saberdatktr, A deatrr in tmaU toara* pertaining Id dr»n, 
tuch at tape, thread, ribbon, c(c. 

•Xb watt upon or sn. To look viatehfuUy to. "Wait on the 
Lord; be of good eoaroge, end be sball atiengthen tby heart; aait, 
I BBj, «n the Lord." Pialmi xxvi. 14. 

* liovi. To proiKW* or bring forieard lor etniideraHtn or ae- 
teptancc. 

1 rfcot. WhM. 
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about to Bay, as if he took himself up, breeds a greater 
appetite in him with whom you confer to know more. 

And because it works better when auythiug 
seemeth to be gotten from yon by question, than if 
you offer it of yourself, you may lay a bait for a 
question, by showing another visage and counte- 
nance than you are wont ; to the end to give oc- 
casion for the party to ask what the matter' is of 
the change I As Nehemias did ; And J had not be- 
fore that time been sad before the Tting? 

Iln things that are tender and nnpleasing, it is 
good to break the ice by some whose words are of 
less weight, and to reserve the more weighty voice 
to come in as by chance, so that he may be asked 
the question upon the other's speech ; as Karcissas 
did, in relating to Clandius the marriage of Messa- 
lina and 3ilius.^ 

In things that a man would not be seen in him- 
] self, it is a point of cunning to borrow the name of 
the world ; as to say, The world says, or There is a 
speech abroad. 

I knew one that, when he wrote a letter, he would 
put that which was most material in the postscript, 
as if it had been a bye-matter, 

I knew another that, when he came to have speech, 
he would pass over that that he intended most ; and 
go forth, and come back again, and speak of it as 
of a thing that he had almost f m^t. 
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Some procure themselves to be surprised at snch 
times as it is like the party that they Trork upon 
will suddenly come apon likem; and to be found 
with a letter in their hand, or doing somewhat 
which they are not accustomed; to the end they 
may be apposed' of those things which of them- 
selves they are desirous to utter. 

It Jsapoint of canning, to let fall those words 
in a man's own name, which he would have another 
mao ieam and use, and thflret^) on t ake advanti^.' 
I knew two that Were coinpetitors for the secre- 
tary's place in Queen Elizabeth's time, and yet kept 
good quarter^ between themselves; and would con- 
fer one with another upon the business ; and the one 
of tiiem said, That to be a secretary t» the declina- 
tion' of a monarchy was a ticklish thing, and that he 
did not affect it : the other straight caught up those 
words, and discoureed with divers of his friends, 
that he had no reason to desire to be secretary in 
the declination of a monarchy. The first man took 
hold of it, and found means it was told the Queen ; 
who hearing of a declination of a monarch^/, took it 
so ill, as* she would never after hear of the other's 
suit" 
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The Comedg of Errort. ii. . 
B off from a condition of i 
pirit]/ or vigoT; dtcUne. 
• Ai. That. 

*Id 1E9T, Sir Rob«R Cecil km mmde Mcretary of iMte over 
ThoiDBs Bodlejr. who vu the candidate ot the Earl of Ebmi. 
Speddint Aral asnxtsd that Baeon is here reUtlmi a eoiu 
Iriok pU;ed hj hi* eonain, the jounger Oecil. 
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There is a cunning, which we in England call 
The turning of the cat in the pan;^ which is, when 
that which a man says to another, he lays it as if an- 
other had said it to him. And to say truth, it is not 
easy, when such a matter passed between two, to 
make it appear from which of them it first moved 
and began. 

Itisawaythat&omemen have, to glance anddart at 
others by justifying themselves by negatives; as to 
say. This I do not : as Tigellinns did toward Borrhns, 
8e non diversas spes, sed incolumitat&n imperatoris 
wnpliciter spectare.^ 

Some have in readiness so many tales and stories, 
as there is nothing they would insinuate, but Oiey 
can wrap it into a tale; which serveth both to 
keep themselves more in^ guard, and to make otiers 
carry it with more pleasure. 

It is a good point of cunning, for a man to shape 
the answer he would have in his own words and 
propositions; for it makes the other party stick the 
less. 

It is strange how long some men will lie in wait 
to speak somewhat they desire to say ; and how far 
about they will fetch ; * and how many other matters 
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they will beat over, to come near it. It is a thing of 
great patieDce, but yet of much use. 

A sudden, bold and unexpected question doth 
many times surprise a man, and lay him open. 
Like to him that, having changed his name and 
walking in Paul's, another suddenly came behind him 
and called him by his true name, whereat straight- 
ways he looked back. 

But thes e small w ares and petty points of i 

ni ng are InSnite ; and it were a f; 

list of them ; for t£at nothing doth more h 
atat eTEan that Cunning pi eii pass for y 

But certainly some there are that know the re- 
sorts^ and falls^ of business, that cannot sink into 
the main of it ; like a house that baUi convenient 
stairs and entries, but never a fair room. There- 
fore you shall see them find out pretty^ looses* in 
the conclusion,'' bnt are no ways able to examine or 
debate matters. And yet commonly they take ad- 
vantage of their inability, and would be thought 
wits of direction. Some build rather upon the 

' Jtuorl. Spring! activt power or movimint. A OsUicimi. 
■PoU. Whal bi/atU or fcopfwM; chante. 
"BIsck be ronr faT 

Burm. AddrtH to On Dia. xtt. 
• PtMv. SuaabU; fit; cenvtnient. 
"imado. Prttly «nd »pt." 

"Moth, How mesD you, sir I I piMj and my SAylng apt, OT I 
■pt, and my saying prtityt" 

Bhaklpiri. Love-t Labnur't Lmt. i. ». 
'£a«(. Ittue. vav of "capt. In archery, a lovit is the die 
charte ol the arrow or dart from the bow. 

"Hie ntrone dart of time extremely forms 
All cauaea to the purpose of hie speed; 
And often, at his very looli, decides 
That wtjch iong process conld not arbitrsto." 

Shakipere. Coos'* Loiour'j Lmt. v. H. 
' Oonahulan, Final itlirralnaHon, dccMon, resoluHaii. 
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abasing of others, and (as we now say) putting tricks 
upon th^n, tlian upon sonndaess of their own pro- 
ceedings. Bat Salomon saith, Prudms advertit ad 
ffressus suos: stultus divertit ad doloa.^ 



XXni. Op Wisdom for a Man's Self. 

An ant IE a wise creatore for itself, but it is a 
shrewd^ thing in an orchard or garden. And cer- 
tainly men that are great lovers of themselves 
waste* the public. Pivi je with reason between self- 
Iq ve and societ y ; and be so true to thyself, as thon 
be not false to others;* specially to thy king and 
country. It ia_ajoor centre of a man's actionSj him- 

' Tbe prudent man looks to hii aMpg : tha fool tnnu uida to 

decaiU. Proverbi xiv. a. This ia ■ tranilation of BkcOD'a Latin. 
Tbe AtUhoriied TeriUm is: "The wisdom ot tbe pmdent ia to 
nnderatand hia wsf: but the folly of (oola ia d«i;eit" As Bswu 
remembered Ihii ea;ing of Solomon's, it eeema to be made np from 
two Teraea ot the Yulgati, loosely quoted: — Sapl*ral» eoKldi trt 
initlligirt rfam tuam; it impmdentia ilu^lorum <mi>u. Pnverb4 
xiv. 8, and lututuj contidmt grttrnt #uo4. Proverba a^v. iff. 
'Shnwd. Slv, mUchitvotu. unkind. 

"Do my Iiord ot Canterbury 
A thread turn, and he Is your friend for aror." 

Shakfen. Kinn Bmrv Till. V. >. 

"For many are viae In tbeir own waya that are weak for tov- 
erament or conniel; like ants, which ii a wiae creature tor Itaalf. 
bnt very borttul for the t*i*dm." Advaneemtitt of Learning. 
II. xxiii. 10. 

' TFiutf. To lojf waete; to devaetate. 

• "To thine own adf be tniej 

And It mnat follow, aa the ni(ht the di 
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OP WISDOM FOE A MAN'S SELF I07 

^. It is right^ earth. For that only stands fast 
Dpou bis own centre ; ^ whereas all things that have 
affinity with the heavens, move npon the centre of 
another, which they benefit. The referri ng of all to 
a man's self is more tolerable m a sovereign prince ; 
Because tliemselves are not only themselves, bat 
tEeir gooff^ana~"eYil is atJhe peril o£-the public for- 
tune. Bnt it is a desperate evU in a servant to iH 
pMce, or a citizen in a republic. For whatsoever J 
affairs pass such a man's hands^ he crooke th^ them 
to hi s own ends ; which must aeeda be often eccen- 
tr ic to the ends of ins mast er or stated TEerefore 
let princes, or states, chooseTifch servants as have 
not this mark; except they mean their service 
should be made but the accessary.* That which 
maketh the effect more pemicions is that all pro- 
portion is lost. It were disproportion enough for 
the servant's good to be preferred before the mas- 
ter's ; but yet it is a greater extreme, when a little 
good of the servant shall carry things against a 
great good of the master's. And yet that is the case 
of bad officers, treasurers, ambassadors, generals, and 
other false and corrupt servants ; which set a bias" 
upon their bowl, of their own petty ends and envies, 
to the overthrow of their master's great and impor- 
tant affairs. And for the most part, the good such 

i Right. Tn; arnnine, acluol. real. "Tbe Poel is Indeed Uis 
right Popalsr FhiloBopher. Wbereot Egops Isles Eive gond proofe." 
Sir PhUip Sidntv- rJi( Diftnte of Potttt. p. 18. 

> Bacon Bccepled the Ptolemilc BTBlem, whicb mnde the esnli 
the eentre of the nniverse. The Copernican irBlem wsb rot gener- 
Oij received until long sfter his time. 

■Crool:. 7d i>end or turn out ef the itraight courH; Id ptTverl. 

v/hieh <U- 
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servants receive is after the model of their own 
fortane ; bat the hurt they sell for that good is 
after the model of their master's fortTine. And 
certainly it is the nature of extreme self-lovers, as 
they will set an house on fire, and^ it were but to 
roast their eggs ;^ and yet these men many times 
hold credit with their masters, because their study 
is but to please them and profit themselves ; and 
for either respect they will abandon the good of 
their affairs. 

r Wisdom for a man's self is, in many branches 
[thereof, a depraved thing. It is the wisdom of r ats, 
that will be sure to leave a house somewhat before 
it fall. It is wisdom of the fox, that thrusts oat the 
badger, who digged and made room for him. It is 
the wisdom of crocodiles, that shed tears when they 
would devour.* But that which is specially to be 
noted is, that those which (as Cicero says of 
Pompey*) are sui amantes sine rivali,^ are many 
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OF INNOVATIOMS 1Q9 

tunea nufortimate. And whereas they have all their 
times sacrificed to tha-mgplg^Hi thny >t ecop>e in the 
end themselves sacrifi ces to the incopstancy of for- 
t anBTWtnisBwTngfl t hey till""g*'* ^^ *^''^^ sSf-Trisdom 
to have pinioned. 



XXIV. Op Innovations. 

As the births of living creatures at first are ill- 
shapen, so are all Innovations, which are the births 
of time. Yet notwithstanding, as those that first 
bring honour into their family are commonly more 
worthy than most that succeed, so the first precedent 
(if it be good) is seldom attained by imitation. For 
m, to man's nature as it stands perverted, hath a 
natural motion, strongest in continnance ; but Good, 
as a forced motion, strongest at first. Surely every 
medicine^ is an innovation j and he that will not 
apply new remedies must expect new evils ; for time 
is the greatest innovator ; and if time of coarse alter 
things to^ the worse, and wisdom and counsel shall 
not alter them to the better, what shall be the endT 
It is true, that what is settled by custom, though it 
be not good, yet at least it is fit; and those things 
which have long gone together, are as it were con- 
federate within themselves; whereas new things 
•piece not so well; but though they help by their 
utility, yet they trouble by their inconformity.* Be- 

' Utdieint. Btnudv. 
' To. For. 

' /ncon/ormfty. Want of cnn/ttrmUn 'to' ('uBto') or 'uUh' a pal- 
l4mi dinitKilaTilg. 
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sides, they are like strangers; more admired and less 
favoured. All thiB is true, if time stood still ; which 
contrariwise moveth so ronnd,' that a froward re- 
tention of custom is as turbulent a thing asoninno- 
Tation ; and tiiey that reverence too much old times, 
are hut a scorn to the new. It were good there- 
fore that men in their innovations would follow the 
example of time itself; which indeed innovateth 
greatly, but quietly, and by degrees scarce to be per- 
ceived. For otherwise, whatsoever is new is unlocked 
for } and ever it mends some, and pairs^ other ; and he 
that is holpen ' takes it for a fortune, and thanks the 
time ; and he that is hurt, for a wrong, and imputeth 
it to the author. It is good also not to try experi- 
ments in states, except the necessity be urgent, or 
the utility evident ; and well to beware that it. be 
the reformation that draweth on the change, and not 
the desire of change that pretendeth the reformation. 
And lastly, that the novelty, though it be not re- 
jected, yet be held for a suspect ; * and, as tiie Scrip- 
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flat sdveTb, quicli. ewijt; tie ides is of an euy, smooth, 
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ith HO fast (quoth she) but flub do« pairt. 
may ™pn(re (quoth he) but renson eui i^«lire." 
The Fatry Quetne. Book I. Canto vii. Statua 41. 



■ HoIp«n. Strong past participle of help. 
"The holy bliBful martir for to iseke, 
That hem faath holpen whan that they were seeke." 

Ohaficir. The Pnlogue. 0. 17-18. 
*Sutpect, Su»pMi>n. 

"My Loti of Ologler, 't is m; special hope, 
Tbat yoD win clear yourself Iron all ttitpeet." 

ShaktpeTt. II. King Btiuy TI. Hi. 1. 
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tare saitlL, that we make a stand upon the atu^ent way, 
and then look about ks, and discover what is the ttraight 
and right way, and so to walk in it} 



XXV. Op Dispatch. 

Affected dispatch is one of the most dangerous 
things to busiiiess that can be. It is like that which 
the physicians call predigestion, or hasty digestion ; 
which is sure to fill the body fuU of crudities and 
secret seeds of diseases. Therefore measure not 
dispatch by the times of sitting, but by the advance- 
ment of the business. And as in races it is not the 
large stride or high lift that makes the speed ; so in 
business, the keeping close to the matter, and not 
taking of it too much at once, procureth dispatch. 
It is the care of some only to come off speedily for 
the time ; or to contrive some false periods of busi- 
ness, because ^ they may seem men of dispatch. But 
it is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, another 
by cutting off. And business so handled at several 
sittings or meetings goeth commonly backward and 
forward in an unsteady manner. I knew a wise man 
that bad it for a by-word, when he saw men hasten 

> "Tbtu BSllb the Lord, Stand jt in the way ■, and lee, and aak 
lor Ihs old patha, where Is the (ood hb;, and walk therein, and j» 
■haU find r«l for yonr aonla." Jeremiak vi. IS. 

'Bttaute. That, 4n ardtr thai, usnaUr followed by a redundant 
that.' "Bat thia (pake he of the Spirit, which (hey that believe on 
him aboald receive ; for the Holy Obosl waa not yet given; («ci>tt» 
that Jmiu wbi not yet glorifled." John vti. 89. 
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to a eoQclusion, 8iay a litHe, that we may tndke an end 
the swmer.^ 

On the other side, ttoie dispatch is a rich thing. 
For time is the measure of business, as money is of 
wares ; and business is bought at a dear hand where 
there is small dispatch. The Spartans and Span- 
iards have been noted to be of small dispatch ; Mi 
venga la muerte de Spagnaf Let my death come from 
Spain; for then it will be sure to be long in coming. 

Oive good hearing to those that give the first in- 
formation in business ; and rather direct them in the 
i beginning, than interrupt them in the contanuanee 
I of their speeches ; for he that is put out of his own 
order will go forward and backward, and be more 
tedious while he waits upon his memory, than he 
uould have been if he had gone on in his own course. 
But sometimes it is seen that the moderator is more 
troublesome than the actor. 

Iterations^ are commonly loss of time. But there 
is no sneh gain of time as to iterate often the state 
of the question ; for it chaseth away many a frivolous 
speech as it is coming forth. Long and curious 
speeches are as fit for dispatch, as a robe or mantle 
with a long train is for race. Prefaces and passages,* 

' "Sir i4nlce Pavlet, when he asw too mnch hiate made in any 
mslter. was woDt to Bay, Ulan a whilr. that vn mop make an mtil 
Ihe foo-ntr." Bacon. Apophlhfgma New and Old. 78 f Jl>. Sir 
Amlaa Paulet or PouLet, 1536( f)-13S8, waa keeper ot Mary Queen 
al Scota from 1585 to h«r «jecution in 1587-1588. When Paulet vu 
aeni aa the Queen'a ambaesadar to France, in 157S, Bacon, then n 
lad ol abonl aiiteen, accompanied him se ■ member of hie honsebold. 

■ This pntverb ia a curiona mixture of Itaiisn and Spaniah. It U 



ion, and art, indeed, able to coirnpt a 
' comrDununtiont, nigotilUitH*. 
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and exotisatioDS,^ and other speeeheB of reference to 
the person, are gi-eat wastes of time; and thongh 
they seem to proceed of ^ modesty, they are bravery. 
Yet beware of being too material^ when there is any 
impediment or obstmction in men's wills ; for pre- 
occupation of mind ever reqnireth preface of t^ieeoh ; 
like a fomentatioQ* to make the angaent^ enter. 

Above all things, order, and distribation, and sin- 
gling out of parts, is the life of dispatdi ; so as the 
distribution be not too subtle : for he that doth not 
divide will never enter well into business ; and he 
that divideth too much will never come out of it 
clearly. To choose time is to save time ; and an on- I 
seasonable motion is but beating the air. There be ' 
three parts of business ; the pr eparat ion, the debate 
or examiitfiion, and the perf^tion. Whereof, if 
you look for dispatch, let the middle only be the 
work of many, and the first and last the work of 
few- The proceeding upon somewhat conceived in 
writing doth for the most part facilitate dispatch ; 
for though it should be wholly rejected, yet that 
negative is more pregnant of direction than an in- 
definite; as ashes are more generative than dust. 



'Of, Prom. "And thgo ehslt receive Ibem ef Uietr baai\ and 
bnrn them upon the altar for ■ bnnit otleimg, (or ■ aweet BBTDnr 
b«foia the lArd: II is bu oSering made by Sre OBto the Lord." 
Exodtu xxix. 95. 

' Katerial. FvU of laatltT. 

"K ntaCerial tool!" 

Shakipere. ii You Likt II. Ui. S. 

' Fmntnlatitn. The application to tht turfact of tht Aody tUhtt 
ol faniiiU, lie., laalced in kol water. Kketker timtl' or medU:atld. 
or of any other uorm, toft, medicinal tabilance. 

' Vniiaeiil. Arts *ot' ivbtianee veed at an oiniment or for 
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XXVI. Op Seeminq Wise.^ 

It hatli been an opinion, that the French are wiser 
than they Beem, and the Spaniards seem wiser than 
they ate. But howsoever it be between nations, 
certainly it is so between man and man. For as 
the Apostle saith of godiinees, Saving a shew of god- 
liness, but denying the power thereof;^ so certainly 
there are in point of wisdom and sufBciency, that do 
nothing or little very solemnly : magno conatu nugas? 
It is a ridiculons thing and fit for a satire to persons 
of j adgment, to see what shifts these formalists have, 
and what prospectives * to make superficies ^ to seem 
body that hath depth and bulk. Some are so close 
and reserved, as they will not shew their wares but 

>"ln the eessy on Biiming Wise ve can trace from the impa- 

the msa who stood in hli wsy. the Attorneii-GeneTBl Hobart." 
K. W. Church. Bacon, in Eni/lish Mm of Letteri. 

Sir Henr; Hobart, d. 1635, chief joetice of the common pleu. 
He becuue atlotney-seneTal Joly 4, 1606, and barred Bacon's psth 
to pramatian for Hven yean. The ClcHonarv of Tfatianal Biog- 
raphy aaya of Hobart: "He waa ■ very modeBt and learned lavyer. 

'II. Timolhv Hi. 5. 

' Play the fool with eieat effort. "Sae, ilia htrde majno iam 

IT. t. 

A mariinBl note in the Commenlaritit SotvitH. on "HnbbarrTs 



Through the long entry of that Optic glau 

And n this alii doth thy Proapectivt plea 
Th' abasid fancy with no abapes bat thei 
Frandi Qvarltf. Embltmet. III. xiv. t 

'SttptrlMt4. rh( mrfaea. 
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by a dark light ; and aeem always to keep back.some- 
wliat ; and when they know within themselves they 
speak of that they do not well know, would never- 
theless seem to others to know of that which they 
may not well speak.^ Some help themselves with 
countenance and gesture, and are wise by signs ; as 
Cicero aaith of Fiso,^ that when he answered him, 
he fetched one of his brows up to his forehead, and 
bent the other down to his diin ; Ee^>ondes, altera 
ad frontem sublato, (Utero ad menlum depresso super- 
dlio, cradelitatem tibi rum placere.^ Some think to 
bear* it by speaking a great word, and being peremp- 
tory ; and go on, and take by admittance that which 
they cannot make good. Some, whatsoever is beyond 
their reach, will seem to despise or make light of it 
as impertinent ^ or cm^ous ; " and so would have their 
ignorance seem judgment Some are never without 
a difference,'' and commonly by amusing men with 
a sabtilty, blanch^ the matter ; of whom A. Gellius* 

' "OniTltr ia a iafat«rioas cmTiage of the body, inTeated to 
eoTBr the defects of the mind." Maximts tt RiHtxi'm iforolt. du 
due de La Xechtl oacavid. fST. (ParU. laBS.) 

■ Lucius Ciilpiirnius Piao, Ooaeal irith OsbiDina. BS B.O., the 
Tear of Cicero'i eIil^ fsther-in-Uir of JoliuB OaeBsr. Oicero'a bit- 

66 B.o. ■ 

■ With one hrov eleratsd to yanr torehesd, and the other de- 
preued to yonr chin, yon Tupond that crneTty ia not pleaBin^ to you, 
U. TulUi dctTonii in L. Cdtpurnium Pimnem OroKo. vf. 14. 

'Bear. Oorrv im. dnU viUh. 

•■Boware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but boinj In, 
Bear 't that th' oppoiJd may beware of thee." 

Bhaliipere. BapiUt. I. S. 
* ImpsrHntnl, Latin aanae, not ptrtttininff to, irretevant, 
*Ciiriou: Over-nict, tzaeUng. 
' Diterence. i tublttt MMrKHon. 
•nianrti, Frade. poll over. 

■ Anlns Oelliai, bom aboot 180 A.D., Bomnn tTBinniarlaii ; ho 
wrote HocUt itUeat, In twenty booki, ttrat printed In 1400. 
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saithr Sominem delirum, qui verborum minutiis ravm 
frangit p&rtdera.' Of whichkhid al^, Plato ^in %is 
Protagoras bringetli in Prodicns in scorn, and mak- 
eth him make a Speech that consisteth of distmctions 
from the beginning to the end. Generally, sach men 
in all deliberations find ease to be of the negative 
aide, and affect a credit to object and foretell difK- 
culties ; for when propositions are denied, there is 
an end of them ; but if they be allowed, it requireth 
a new work ; which false point of wisdom is the bane 
of business. To conclude, there is no decaying mer- 
chant, or inward beggar,^ hath so many tricks to 
uphold the credit of their wealth, as these empty 
persons have to maintun the credit of their suffi- 
ciency. Seeming wise men may make shift to get 
opinion ; but let no man choose them for employ- 
ment ; for certainly you were better take for busi- 
ness a man somewhat absurd than over-formal. 
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XXVn. Op Friendship. 

It had been hard for him that spake it to have pnt 
more tmth and untruth together in few words, than 
in that speech, Wh osoever i s delighted in solitude is 
either a mid be ast or a god ? J^'or it is most 
that a. naturaTajuLa&eret hatred and aversation 
towards society in any man, hath somewhat 
savage beast ; but it is most untme that it should 
have any character at all of the divine nature ; ex- 
cept' it proceed, not out of a pleasure in solitude, 
but out of a love and desire to sequester a man's 
self for a higher conversation : * such as is found to 
have been falsely and feignedly in some of the 
heathen; as Epimenides" the Candian, Kuma* the 
Roman, Empedocles^ the Sicilian, and Apollonius 

> "Bat he who Ea Dnable to IJTe in aaciety, or vho has no need 
becBUU he ia aullicient tor himaelf, mnat be either a beaat or a god: 
he ig no part of a state." Tht PoliHei of Ariitottr, Tranilatrd into 
BjiffUth bv B. JoweU. Tot. I. i. i. 

* Avertatiiin ioteardi, itirtUm to. 

' EicepL UnltM. '^Jesos anawered and aaid nnto him. Verily, 

the Kinidom of God." John Hi. S. 

• OsnvernKton. Slodt or cBvrit of lift. "Who is a wiae man 
and endned with knowledce among jonJ let him abew out of a good 
convtriation hia works with meekneaa of wiadom." Jamei Hi. IS. 

■ Epimenidea, a Cretan poet and propbet, who lived in the Tth 
century B.C. He was said to haie fallen into a Bleep that laated 
flfty-aeyen yeara, and to hare liTed two hundred and ninety-nine 



Jtsve been instructed In the art of leKielation by the nymph Egaria. 
'Empedodes was horn at Agrlgentnm, Sicily, and lived 490-480 
B.C. H« was a Greek philoiopher, poet, and BtalseniBn, He wai 
aaid lo han declared himself to be immortal, and to be able to care 
aU erUs. 
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of Tyana ; ^ and truly and really in divers of the 
ancient hermits and liolj fathers of tiie chnrdi. Bat 
little do men perceive what B»^^tniT« in, utiiI titiffTftLr 
-itr^StSUdBflE For a crowd is not company; and 
faces are bnt a gallery of plctnres ; and talk bat a 
tinkling cymbal, where there ie no love.* The Latin 
adage meeteth with it a little : Magna dvifas, magna 
solitudo;" because in a great town friends are scat- 
tered ; 80 that there is not that fellowship, for the 
most part, which is in less neighboarhoods. But we 
may go further, and affirm most truly that it is a 
mere * and miserable solitude to want true friends ; 
without which the world is b ut a TrlMfimftaH ; and 
even in this sens e j l pn nf ii fAH.\^i\f,Ttrhnanftvpr in the 
frame of his nature and affections is luifit for friend- 
ship, he taketh it of the beast, and not from human- 
ity.' 

A principal fruit of .friend ship is the e ase and 
discha rge of the fulness and sw ellings of the- heart, 

' ApolloniiH wBi bora a 
about 4 B.C. to Bbont 67 it. 
and reputed magician and 
paid to Apalloniiu in the S 
Alexander Severng in hia lai 
and Chriat. 

> "Though I «p«ab with the longnea et men and oF angela, and 

cymbal." 1. Oorinthtant xiii. i. 

■A treat city ia a great solitude. Erairai Adagia. 

*l£er«. Abtotute, uHjfTu^ftoIe. "It ia Othello'a pleaBore, oar 
noble and Taliaut generDi, that, upon certain tidings now arriyed, 
importing the mtre perdition of the Turkish fleet, ovary man put 
himaelf Into triumph." Bkaktpere. OlhtUa. jt. i. 

'Eumanily. flujnon nofufe; man in the cbttrael. "Oh. there 
he players that I haye aeen play, and heard others piaiae, and 
that bisblf, not lo speak it profanely. . that, neithet haTlni 
the accent of Ohrletlans nor (he gait ot Ohriatian, pagan, nor 
Turk, have lo itmtted and bellowed, that I have thought some 
of Nature's louraeymen had made them, and not made them veil, 
they imitated hununttv so abominably." Bhaktpere. Samlet. Hi. I. 
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wbieb 3>a8Eiotis of all kinds do cause and induce. 
We know diseases of stoppings and suffocations are 
the most dangerous in the body; and it is uotmnch 
otherwise in the mind ; you may take sarza* to open 
the liver, steel to open the spleen, flower of sulphur ^ 
for the longs, castoreum* for the brain ; but no re- 
ceipt openeth the heart, but a true friend ; to whom 
you may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, 
connsels, and whatsoever lieth upon the heart to 
oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift or confession. 

It is a strange thing to observe how high a rate 
great kings and monarchs do set upon this fruit of 
friendship whereof we speak : so great, as they pur- 
chase it many times at the hazard of their own t 
safety and greatness. For ^inces^o re^jiof the \ 
distance of .theirlortune from that of theirsiijijects j 
and servants, cannot gather~£Kis " fruit, "except (to / 
m^ethemselves capable thereof) they raise some 
persons to be as it were companions and almost 
equals to themselves, which many times sorteth to 
inconvenience. The modern languages give unto 
such persons the name of favourites, or privadoes ; * 
as if it were matter of grace, or conversation. But 
the Roman name attaineth the true use and cause 
thereof, naming them participes curarum; ^ for it is 
that which tieth the knot. And we see plainly that 
this hath been done, not by weak and passionate 

< Sana. Sareapariaa. 

' Flowtr of miiphjiT. i |r«Uau< pmoder fttmei iy condeming the 
vapor of nJp/iur. 

' Cattoreum. A lecretinn of (he iieareT formerlg of high r*pu«« 
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princes only, but by the wisest and most politic that 
ever reigned; who have oftentimes joined to them- 
selves some of their servants ; whom both themselves 
have called friends, and allowed others likewise to 
call them in the same manner ; using the word which 
is received between private men. 

L. Sylla,^ when he commanded Rome, raised Pom- 
pey (after sumamed the Great) to that height, that 
Pompey vaunted himself for Sylla's over-match. 
For when he had carried the eonsnlship for a friend 
of his, against the pursuit of Sylla, and that Sylla 
did a little resent thereat, and began to speak great, 
Pompey turned upon him again, and in effect bade 
him be quiet ; /or that more men adored the sun ris- 
ing than the sun setting.^ With Julius CtBsar, Deci- 
mas Brutus^ had obtained that interest, as he set 
him down in his testament for heir in remainder 
after his nephew. And this was the man that had 
power with hun to draw him forth to his death. 
For when Ceesar would have discharged the senate, 
in regard of some ill presages, and specially a dream 
of Calpumia ; * this man lifted him gently by the 
arm out of his chair, telling him he hoped he would 
not dismiss the senate till his wife had dreamt a 
better dream.' And it seemeth his favour was so 
great, as Antonius, in a letter which is recited verba- 
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tim in one of Cicero's Philippics,' callcth him vene- 
Jica,tmtch; asif hehadenchantedCeesar.^ Augustus 
r^sed Agrippa^ (though of mean hirth)to that 
height, as* when he consulted with Mfecenas" ahont 
the marriage of his daughter Julia, Mtecenas took 
the liberty to tell him, that he must either marry his \ 
daughter to Affrippa, or take away his life : there teas > 
no third way, he had made him so great.' With 
Tiberius Caesar, Sejauns had ascended to that height, 
as they two were termed and reckoned as a pair of 
friends. Tiberius in a letter to him saitb, hcee 
pro amicitid nostrd non occuUavi;'' and the whole 
senate dedicated an altar to FrieDdship, as to 
a goddess, in respect of the great deamess of 
friendship between them two. The like or more 
waa between Septuniua Sererus and Plautianus. 
For he forced his eldest son to marry the daughter 
of Plautianus ; and would often maintain Plautianus 
in doing affronts to his son ; and did write also in 
a letter to the senate, by these words: I love the 
man so tveU, as I wish he may over-live* me. Now if 

'Cieera'i PhUijipici »re (ouMeen orallDni agslDit Antony, dellv- 
ered in 44-4S. Tba originsl Philippic* are DemosthenH's nine 
oration e sfainat Philip oF UBcedon. 

•M. TuBU CieerimU in M. A.ntonium Orotio PkitippUa TirEJa 
Defima. XI. ts. 

' Harcua Vipsanloa Agrippa, flB-12 B.O., Roman commaDdST and 
the leadinc (tststman of the reign of AngaBlui. His third irifa -waa 
Julia. daDRhler of Aacaitoi and widow of Marcellaa. 

•At. That. 

patron of letters. With A'erippa, he waa the chief adviser of 
Au^atna down to LG B.C., when he became estranged from hia 
maiter and retired to priTsta life. He was the friend and patron 
of Horace and Versil. 

•Dion Catiitu. Libtr LVl. «. 

' Became of onr friendship, I haTs not concealed these ttunta, 
P. OorttMl Taeai AnntUium Libtr IT. 40. 

' OverUve. I'd mrvtte ; la suCUn. "And Israel served the Lord 
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di«se princes had been as a Trajan^ or a Marcus 

AardiTiB,^ a man might have thought that this had 

proceeded of an abundant goodness of nature ; bat 

being men bo vise, of snch strength and severity of 

mind, and so extreme lovers of themselves, as all 

these were, it proveth most plainly that they found 

V their own felicity (thongh as great as ever happened 

/to mortal men) but as an half piece, except they 

1 mought' have a friend to make it entire ; and yet, 

which* is more, they were princes that had wives, 

sons, nephews ; and yet all these could not supply 

the comfort of friendship. 

It is not to be f oi^tten what Comineos^ observeth 
of his first master, Doke Charles the Hardy ; ' 
namely, that he would commnnicate'' his secrets 
with none ; and least of all, those secrets which 
troubled him most. Whereupon he goeth on and 

»II the d*TI of Joshnk, and all the diyi of the elden that overUvtd 
JothaK, and which h«d known aD the works of the Iwrd. thai he 
had done for Israel." Jothtia xxia. 31. The quotation is from Dion 
CasBiDB CoccelaiBS fCojfit Dionu Coccnani Siitoriai Romattae 
LO/tr LXXY, IB). 

' Uercue Ulpiiu Trajanua, anmamed Dacicue and Farthicaa, 
bora abont S8, died 117 a.d., Romen emperor from 9B to IIT &.D. 

■Marena Anreline Antoninua, oTiginally Marens Annna Vema, 
commonly known na UanuB AuretiuB. 121-180 A.D., Roman em- 
peror from lei lo ISO A.D. He wrote. In Greek, a verj eelabrgted 
book, entiUed. Tin MtdUaHtni tf MareuM Antonintu. 

• Kouvke. Old fonn of tniBhI. 

"So aound he slept, that noiiBht nurujihl htm awake." 
Bptnitr. The Fatty Qutint, Bank I. Canlo i. Stanta *S. 

• Wkieh. Wkat. 

■'Whiek a mirsele ther hate! anoon." 

Ckaueer. The EnigMet Tale. lAne 1817. 

• Philippe de Oomtnee, or Commines, or Comynea. born abont 
1445, died ia ISIS, a French eteteGman and biatorlan. 

•Oharlee the Bold (Preneh. le T4mir<%iT«), 1433-1477, Dnke of 
BnrEuodf, 

' Contmuiueate. To inform a perion of; to tell. 
with to' Inatead of 'with.' 
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saidi that towards his latter time that closeness did 
impair and a little perish^ his understanding. Sorely 
Cominens moiight have made the same judgment 
also, if it had pleased him, of his second master 
Lewis the Eleventh,^ whose closeness was indeed 
his tormentor. The parable^ of Pyth^oras* is 
dark, but true ; Cor ne edito : Eat not the hearts 
Certainly, if a man would give it a bard phrase, 
those that want friends to open themselves unto 
are cannibals of their own hearts. Bat one thing 
is most admirable (wherewith I will conclude this 
first fruit of friendship), which is, that this com- 
municating of a man's self to his friend works two 
contrary effects; for it redoubleth joys, and 
cutteth griefs in halfs. For there is no man that~l ^ 

iimparteth his joys to his fri^Ed, "Eiit ^e jSygfc the ' . 
more : and no man that iinpfuT«tE^s griefs to his I 
friend, but he grieveth the lees. So that it is in ). 
truth of operation upon a man's mind, of like virtue • 
as the alchymists use to attribute to their stone for 
man's body; that it worketh all contrary effects, 
but still to the good and benefit of nature. But 



Beaumont and Fletcher. The Jfaid'f Traged,/. iv. 1. 

■Lonii XL. 143S-14B3, King of Fruiee from 14S1 (e I4SB. 
The hiBtoriesl lelting of Sir WstCsr Bcott'B great noTel. Qara- 
(in Duraard, bued largely on the Uimoirti of Philippe de Oomlneii, 
la the lime of Loois XI. and Chsilea the Bold. 

'ParaiU meant proverb here. 

'PylhagorBB. boiTi aboot 582 B.C., died «bont 500 B.C., Oreek 

•J Ditcoiirie Touchir^g the rrainiBi, at Chadren. 17. PJu- 
tarch'i UieciUanlte and Btiai/t. Vol. I. Edited 6|i W. W. Ovod- 
win. With Introduction bp Ralph Waido Emtrion. 
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yet mthout praying' in aid of alchymists, there is 
a manifest image of this in the ordinary coarse of 
nature. For in bodies, union strengtheneth and 
eherlBheth any natural action ; and on the other 
side weakeneth and dulleth any violent impression : 
and even so it is of^ minds. 
^ Tlie second fruit of friendship is healthful and 
Huvereij^D for the understanding, as the Hiifls'for 
tliii afft'otions! For friendship maketli indeed^ feir 
day in the affections, from storm and tempest ; bnt 

I it maketh daylight in the anderstanding, out of 
darkness and confusion of thoughts. Neither is 
this to be understood only of faithful counsel, which 
a man receiveth from his friend ; but before yon 
come to that, certain it is that whosoever hath his 
mind fraught with many thoughts, bis wits and 
understanding do clarify and break up, in the com- 
municating and discoursing with another ; he toss- 
eth hia thoughts more easily ; he marshalleth them 
more orderly ; he aeeth how they look when they 
arc turned into words: finally, he waxeth' wiser 
than himaelf ; and that more by an hour's discourse 
than by a day's meditation. It was well said by 
Tlicmistocles* to the king of Persia, That speech teas 

' I'nii In aU, Is Uw, en call in at aid, one who haa an inlernt 

III thu niuH. 

"and yoD shaU find 
A aanquaror Ihat will prav in aid for bindnen, 
Wh»r« h> (or fraca is kneerd to." 

Shakiperr, Antony ond Chopatra. r>. S. 

*0f maan* hara »HA rreard lo. roncrmng. 

Bl»lmd. tl>n luVB of tniin/ ahall u/ax cold," Matthrtc xxir. It. 

• TliamlntiirlM, barn in the 1att«r part of the 6th centarj' B.C.. 
died abuul 4HU H.C.. perhapB u late as 417 B.C., Athenian Btalea- 
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like doth ofArras,^ opened and put abroad; whereby 
the imagery doth appear in figure; whereas irv thoughts 
they lie but as in packs? Neither is tlie second fruit of 
friendship, in opening the Tinderstaiiding,restrained' 
only to such friends as are ablo to give a man eoun- 
sel LJthey indeed ja re best; ) but even without that, 
a man learuetL of himself, and bringeth his own 
thoughts to light, and whetteth his -wits aa against 
a stone, which itself cuts not. In a word, a man 
were better* relate himself to a statna" or picture, 
than to suffer his thoughts to pass in smother.' 

Add now, to make this second fruit of friendship 
complete, that other point which lieth more open 
and falleth within vulgar'' observation; which is 
faithful counsel from a friend. Heraclitus saith 
well in one of his enigmas. Dry light is ev^ the best.^ 

^ Cloth Bt Arrat. Tapestry, from Arru, the capitd] ot the de- 
pBrtment df Pas-de-CMals. in the north of Prance. The expreuion 
'cldth of ArruB' wbb probablj ased originally to diBtinguisli tapestry 
from Ama from other kinda. 

■PiulnrcK, Life of Thewilorlet. "Themistocles said of speech: 
That a wat Hie Arriu. that •pread abroad ihr-ai jair imagei, but 
conlracitd u bnt like yacki." Bacon. Apophlhtffjnta Ntvi and Old. 



Itter. Old Englisb idiom, wit) 
, that le, 'it would be belter 
n of the idiom ia had belter, w 
: 'regard.' like the Latin habtre. 



le of Fompey'a itatua. 

rhilfl ran biood. great Osesar feD." 

Shaitpert. /ulittt Cauar. iff. S. 



Shahtpert. firnnbr. 

Head, for this aarae Ihaught. In Ihe Wiidom ol thi Ai 
Flight ol leariiM; olaa, ScvUa and Charybdit; or the 
Alao, Apofhtheema Stw and Old. 2S8 (188). 
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And certain it is, that the light that a man receiveth 
by eonnsel from another, is drier taid purer than 
that whicli Cometh from his owa understanding 

taud judgment ; which is ever infused and drenched 
in his afEeetions Eind customs. So as there is as 
much difference between the counsel that a friend 
giveth, and that a man giveth himself, as there is 
between the counsel of a friend and of a flatterer. 

1 For the re is no such flatterer as is a man's self ; 

\ and there is no such remedy against flattery of a 
\ 'ma n's self, as th e liberty of a f riend._ Counsel is of 
two sorts: the onp f-nnnprniti g Tnaiinffrg^ tha other 
con cerning b usinesiy For the first, the best pre- 
servative to keep the mind ia health is the faithful 
admonition of a friend. The calling of a man's self 
to a strict account is a medicine,sometime, too pierc- 
ing and corrosive. Beading good books of morality 
is a little flat and dead. Observing our faults in 
others is sometimes improper for our case. But the 
best receipt {best, I say, to work, and best to take) 

■^ is flie admon ition of a friend. It is a strange thing 
to behold what gross errors and extreme absurdities 
many (especially of the greater sort) do commit, for 
want of a friend to tell them of them ; to the great 
damage both of their fame and fortune : for, as St. 
James saith, they are as men (hatlook sometimes in- 
to a glass, and presently foi'get their own shape and 
favour} As for business, a man may think, if he 
will, that two eyes see no more than one ; or that 
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a gamester seetitt always more than a looker-on ; or 
that a man in anger is es wise as he that hath said 
over the four and twenty letters ; • or that s mnsket 
may he shot off as well upon the arm as npon a 
rest; and such other fond^ and high imaginations, 
to. think himself all in all. Bat when all is done, 
tlie help of good counsel is that which setteth bosi- 
ness straight. And if any man think that he will 
take counsel, bnt it shall be by pieces ; asking coun- 
sel in one business of one man, and in another 
business of another man ) it is well, (that is to say, 
better perhaps than if he asked none at all ; ) bat he 
nmneth two dangers : one, that he shall not be 
faiUifully coiinselled ; for it is a rare thing, except 
it be from a perfect and entire friend, to have coun- 
sel given, but such as shall be bowed and crooked 
to some ends which he hath that giveth it. The 
other, that he shall have counsel given, hortful and 
unsafe, (though with good meaning,) and mixed 
partly of mischief and partly of remedy ; even as 
if you would call a physician that is thought good 
for the cure of the disease you complain of, but is 
unacquainted with your body ; and therefore may 
put you in way for a present cure, but overthrow- 
eth your health in some other kind ; and so cure 
the disease and kill the patient. But a friend 

'The Enellth Grammar of Bin JoaBon limiu the English slpha- 
bet (0 "four and Iffentr Irttere," omitting J niiil V. This meiing that 
in h[i time and Bacoa'a J had not yet been diHerentiated flom I, 
nor U from V. although U wm coming in. V knd J *Te modern 
lettera. 

•Fond. FooU'h. 

" 'T ■■ fond to wail ineTilabla itrokoa, 
A« 't ii to laugh si 'em." 

Bhatiptn. Oorielanvt. iv. i. 
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that is wholly acqnainted with a man's estate^ 
will beware, by furthering any present business, 
how he dasbeth upon other inconvenience. And 

I therefore rest not upon scattered coonsels; they 
will rather distract and mislead, than settle aud 
direct. 

After these two noble fruits of friendship, ( peace 

, i n the afFectiona. and snpport, of the -judgment.) fol- 
loweth the last fruit ; which is like the pomegranate, 
full of many kernels ; I mean aid and bearing a 
part in all actions and occasions. Here the best 
way to represent to life the manifold use of friend- 
ship, is to cast and see how many things there are 
which a man cannot do himself; and then it will 
appear that it was a gj;fii""C aptfw»Ti nf the ancients, 
to BBkj,that a friend is another jjimse lf; f or that^ a 

I friend is far more than himself. Man l^a yp fti air ■ 
time, and die many times in desire of some things 
which they principally take to heart ; the bestowing 
of a child, the finishing of a work, or the like. If a 
man have a true friend, he may rest alm ost se cure 
that t he care of th ose things will continue after him. 
So that a man hath, as it were, two lives in his de- 
sires. A man hsth a body, and that body is con- 
fined to a place ; but where friendship is, all offices 
of life are as it were granted to him and his deputy. 
For he may exercise them by his friend. How 
many things are there which a man cannot, with 
any face or comeliness, say or do himself ! A man can 
scarce allege his own merits with modesty, much less 
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extol them ; ' a man cannot sometimes brook to sup- 
plicate or beg ; and a number of tbe like. But all 
these things are graceful in a friend's mouth, which 
are blushing in a man's own. So again, a mEin's 
person hath many proper^ relations which he cannot 
put off. A man cannot speak to his son but as a 
father; to hie wife but as a husband; to his enemy 
but upon terms : whereas a friend may speak as the 
case requires, and not as it sorteth with the person. 
But to enumerate these things were endless ; I have 
given the rule, where a man cannot fitly play his 
own part ; if he have not a friend, he may quit the 
stage.* 

> "It il so ■bominmble thiog for ■ man to CDmmend hinudf." 
Qnnled in Stenie'a Tritlram Shandy, Vol. I, Ch. xxii,, from 
Dr. Joicph Hmll. Bishop or Bieter, Divint Art if MtdilaUoTi. 

' Prop*r, Pievllar. 
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Uitled. Saffffi Uortti dtl Signo 
titn ingliii. Bran tanciUiirt d'lnghetterra, con un' alfro nto Trol- 
tato deUa Sapienia dtgli AMirhi, 

A dedicatory Utter to Cosimo del Medici It., Grand Dnhe of 
Toacaay. enloglna Sit Francis Bacon, praising him not uiil,- (ur 
the qaalltlea ol his intellect, but also for Ihoae of the hcnrt and 
win, and moral nnderatanding: "being a man most awset in bJi 
conTeraatioD and way*, grare in hlG judgment, invariable in hli for- 
tuDca, iplendid In hia eipenses; a tciend unalterable tu hU Irienda; 
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XXVm. Op ExPlilWE. 



Riches are for spending, and spending for houoxir 
and good actions. Therefore extraordinary expense 
must be limited by the worth of the occasion; for 
voluntary undoing may be as well for a man's 
country as for the kingdom of heaven. But ordi- 
nary expense ought to be limited by a man's estate ; 
and governed with such regard, as^ it be within his 
compass; and not subject to deceit and abuse of 
servants ; and ordered to the best shew, that the 
bills may be less than the estimation abroad. Cer- 
tainly, if a man will keep^ bnt of even hand, his 
ordinary expenses ought to be but to the half of 
his receipts ; and if he think to wax rich, but to the 
third part. It is no baseness for the greatest to 
descend and look into their own estate. Some for- 
bear it, not upon negligence alone, but doubting* 

Ihe King, and ■ most esrDest lover of the Public,— hsTing aU 
the thoDghtB ot that large heart of his aet opon Bdomlng the ace 
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to bring themselves into melanoholy, in respect' 
they shall find it broken. But wounds cannot be 
cured without searching. He that cannot look into 
his own estate at all, had need both choose well 
those whom he employeth, and change them often ; 
for new are more timorona and lese subtle. He 
that can look into his estate but seldom, it behoveth 
him to turn all to certainties. A man had need, 
if he be plentiful in some kind of expense, to be as 
saving again in some other. As if he be plentiful 
in diet, to be saving in apparel ; if he be plentiful 
in the hall, to be saving in the stable ; and the like. 
For be that is plentiful in expenses of bH kinds will 
hardly be preserved from decay. In clearing of a 
man's estate, he may as well hurt himself in being 
too sudden, as letting it run on too long. For 
hasty selling is commonly as disadvantageable^ as 
interest. Besides, he that clears at once will re- 
lapse ; for finding himself out of straits, he will re- 
vert to his customs : but he that eleareth by de- 
grees inducetb a habit of frugality, and gaineth as 
well upon his mind as upon his estate. Certainly, 
who' hath a state to repair, may not despise small 
things ; and commonly it is less dishonourable to 
abridge petty charges, than to stoop to petty get- 
tings. A man ought warily to begin cbat^es which 
once begnn will continue: but in matters that 
return not he may be more magnificent. 

' Ketptet. Selation, rtgard, can. 
■ DiModvantagcable. DiaadvantAff^tm*- 
'Who. Btwho. 

"I dare do ill tbat may becimu ■ nun; 
Who dam de mon, ia noDe." 
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XXIX. Op the True Greatness op Kingdoms 
AND Estates. 

The Bpeeeh of Themistocles the Athenian, which 
was haughty and arrogant in taking so much to him- 
self, had been a grave and wise observation and 
censore, applied at lat^ to others. Desired at a 
feast to toneh a lute, he said, He could notfiddU, but 
yet he could vMke a small town a great city} These 
words (holpen a little with a metaphor) may express 
two differing abilities in those that deal in business 
of estate. For if a true survey be taken of coun- 
sellors and statesmen, there may be found (though 
rarely) those which can make a small state great, 
and yet cannot fiddle : as on the other side, there 
will be found a great many that can fiddle very cun- 
ningly,^ but yet are so far from being able to make 
a small state great, as^ their gift lieth the other way ; 
to bring a great and flourishing estate to ruin and 
decay. And, certainly those degenerate arts and 
shifts, whereby many counsellors and governors 
%ain both favour with their masters and estimation 
(with the vulgar, deserve no better name than fid- 
j dling ; being things rather pleasing for the time, and 
I graceful to themselves only, than tending to the 

■ Bbcod qaot« from Plntirch'B Lifi of TktmLttoclt; or the lAft 
of Cimon, wheTe ThemiBtaclcg'B haushty apeech ii repeated. He 
makes the same qnotation In (he Advawirnrat 0/ heaning. V. I, 

■ Owmtinglv. SMlttiUji. 
set thee, O JenuBlem, let i 
heriUa. 

'At. XluU. 
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weal and advancement of the state which they serve. 
There are also (no doubt) counsellors and governors 
which may be held sufficient (negotHs pares),^ able to 
manage affairs, and to keep them from precipices '', 
and manifest inconveniences; whi ch Tiftvftrt.hp le.'w l 
are far from the ability to rais e and amplify a n es- I 
tate in power, raeans7~ancl fortune. But be the 
workmen what they may be, let us speak of the work ; 
that is, the true Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates, 
and the means thereof. An argument ^ fit for great 
and mighty princes to have in their hand ; to the 
end that neither by over-meaBuring their forces, they 
leese themselves in vain enterprises ; nor on the other 
side, by undervaluing them, they descend to fearful 
and pusillanimous counsels. 

The greatness of an estate in bulk and territory, I 
doth tali uildtip meus'iife ; and the gr eatnes s of fi- 1 
nances and revenew doth fall under compntation. I 
The population may appear by musters ; and the { 
number and greatness of cities and towns by cards 
and maps. But yet there is not any thing amongst 
civH affairs more subject to error, than the right 
valuation and true'judgiii&nt conceriiing the power\ 
and forces of an estate.^' The Mngdom of heaven is 
compared, not to any great kernel or nut, but to a 
grain of mustard-seed ; which is one of the least 
grains, but hath in it a property and spirit hastily 
to get up and spread.' So are there states great in 

'SeeaUit parti, tgval la nriiofiatiOTw. or, ag Bscon iranslntfi, 
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territory, and ;et not apt to enlat^ or command ; 
and so me that have but a small dimen^oa of stem, 
fuid y^i^P to be the foundations of great mon- 

arcliies. "^■" ^ 

Walled towns, stored arsenals and armories, 
goodly races of horse, cliariots of war, elephants, 
ordnance, artilleTy, and the like ; all this is bat a 
sheep in a hon's skin, except the breed and disposi- 
tion of the people be stout and warlike. Nay, nom- 
ber (itself) in armies importeth not much, where the 
people is of weak conr^e ; for (as Virgil saith) It 
never troubles a wolf how many ike sheep he? The 
army of the Persians in the plains of Arbela was 
such a vast sea of people, as it did somewhat astonish 
the commanders in Alexander's army ; who came to 
him therefore, and wished him to set upon them by 
night; but he answered, Be woald not pilfer the vic- 
tory. And the defeat was ea^. Wlien Tigranes ^ 
the Armenian, being encamped npon a hill with four 
hundred thousand men, discovered the army of the 
Romans, being not above fourteen thousand, march- 
ing towards him, he niade himself merry with it, 
and said. Yonder men are too many for an ambassage, 
and too few for a fight.* But before the sun set, he 
found them enow ^ to give bim the chase with infinite 
slaughter. Many are the examples of the great odds 
between number and courage: so that a man may 

ipt. Suited, fluid. 

E<hga 711. St. 

TigTiinia, dlod SG(t> e.o.. King dE 

gnoted from P[nl»reh'H Lift of Luciui 
I.e.. und conqueror of Mithridiitee and '. 
£nsw. old plnral of tnouth. "l^ka 
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truly make a judgment, that the principal point of 
greatness in any state is to have a race of military - 
men. Ne ither iamoiifiytlni frinnwfi ^ ei ^ear (aa it is 
trivially said,) where the sinews of men's arms, in 
base and effeminate people, are failing. For Solon ^ 
said weU to Croesus ^ (when in ostentation he shewed 
him his gold), Sir, if any other come that hath better 
iron tJian you, he will he master of all this gold* There- 
fore let any prince or state think soberly of his 
forces, except his mihtia of natives be of good and 
valiant soldiers. And let princes, on the other side, 
that have subjects of martial disposition, know their 
own strength ; unless they be otherwise wanting unto 
themselves. As for mercenary forces (which is the 
help in this case), all examples show that whatso- 
ever estate or prince doth rest upon them, he may 
spread his feathers for a Unte, but he vnU mew * them 
soon after. 

The bles^g of Judah and Issachar wiU never 
meet; that the same people or nation should he hoth 
the lion's whelp ^ and the ass hetween bu/rthens; ' neither 

DflnioBllienes. Bot OIcBro. in his flttli PhiEippic kgsinit Antony, 
(il. TuUii Ciceroni! fn M. Jntonium Orotio PMippiea Quinla. I. B), 

"Though old the thoaghl, 

And oft eiprnt. 
-T is his Bl IsBt 
Wlio BBjB it beet." 
'Solan, e8a<l)-GSe(!) B.o.. Athenian I 



To ihed the feathtn; to moult. 
>h il ft liaa't whelp." Qtnenvi iltx. ». 
£har 1b a strong ais, coachiag down between two bur- 
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will it be, that a people overlaid with taxes should 
^ ever become valiant and martial. It is true that 
taxes levied by consent of the estate do abate men's 
courage less : as it hath been seen notably in the 
excises of the Low Countries ; and, in some degree, 
in the subsidies of England. For yon must note 
that we speak now of the heart and not of the purse. 
So that although the same tribute and tax, laid by 

, consent or by imposing, be all one to the purse, yet 
it works diversly ^ upon the courage. So that you 

^ may conclude, that no people over-charged with tr^te 
is fit far empire. '" " 

Let states that aim at greatness, take heed how 
their nobility and gentlemen do multiply too fast. 
For that maketh the conmion subject grow to be a 
peasant and base swain, driven out of heart, and in 
effect but the gentleman's labourer. Even as you 
may see in coppice woods ; if you leave your staddles ^ 
too thick, you shall never have clean underwood, 
but shrubs and bushes. So ij^^pnnti^nfH, if t^if gp^- 
tifiT paTi hn tnn tnany ^ the commous will be base ; and 
you will bring_itlQ_thal, that not the hundred ' ptJl 
will be fit for an helmet ; especially as to the infan- 
try, which is the nerve of an army ; and so there will 
be great population and little strength. This which 
I speak of hath been no where better seen than by 
comparing of England and France ; whereof Eng- 
land, though far less in territory and population, 

' Diterilv. Digtrmllv. divertttg, ot wbicb 'diTsralf' wu a eom- 
mou spelling before ITOO. 

'Siaddle. A v«<np tree left (landing vihen tkt ttnderuniod is 
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hath been (nevertheless) an over-match ; in regard * 
the middle people of England make good soldiers, 
which the peasants of Prance do not. And herein 
the device of king Henry the Seventh (whereof I 
have spoken largely in the history of Ms life) was 
profound and admirable; in making farms and 
houses of husbandly of a standard ; that is, main- 
tained with such a proportion of land unto them, as 
may breed a subject to Uve in convenient plenty and 
no servile condition ; and to keep the plough in the 
hands of the owners, and not mere hirelings.? And 
thus indeed yon shidl attain to Virgil's character 
which he gives to ancient Italy : 

Terra poteng armis atque nbere gleblB : * 

Neither is that state (which, for any thing I know, is 
almost peculiar to England, and hardly to be found 
any where else, except it be perhaps in Poland) to 
be passed over; I mean the state* of free servants 
and attendants upon noblemen and gentlemen; 

■ In rcBard. Since; bteaute. 

"Charles, and the rest. It ie entcUd thus ; 
T>i»t, in regard Slog Henr; ilv« coneeDt, 



Yon ahiill become tme liegemen to his crown/' 

ShaklptTl. I. Eine Henry VI. v. 4. 

IhcBe parts." Settt. The Pirate. XXVIII. 

'The importance to a sMte of maintsiDing a free and contented 
agricultural claei was a enbiect much considered b; Bacon. Be- 
■ "■ n hia BMory of Beniy VII, (he Journal 



and in ferUllly of loU. TirgO. A*n 
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which are no ways inferior unto the yeomanry for 
arms. And therefore out of all question, the splen- 
dour and magniflcenee and great retinues and hos- 
pitality of noblemen and gentlemen, received into 
custom, doth much conduce unto martial greatness. 
Whereas, contrariwise, the close and reserved living 
of noblemen and gentlemen causeth a penury of 
military forces. 

By aU means it is to be procured,^ that the trunk 
of Nebuchadnezzar's tree^ of monarchy be great 
enough to bear the branches and the boughs ; that 
is, that the natural subjects of the crown or state 
bear a sufflcient proportion to the stranger subjects 
that they govern. Thftrftforw ai l states that are 
liberal of naturalization towards strangers are flt 
for empire. For to think that aTr~faandffi[ of people 
can, with^^e greatest courage and policy in the 
world, embrace tunlm-frn P-rtPTit Af iifimjni ftp^ it may 
hold for a time, but it will fail suddenly. The Sp ar- 
tans were a nice* people in point ot natiimizatiou ; 
whereby, while they kept their compass, they stood 
firm ; but when they did spread, and their boughs 
were becomen too great for their stem, they became 
a windfall upon the sudden. Never any state was 
in this point so open to receive strangers into their 
body as were the Romans. Therefore it sorted with 
them accordingly; for they grew to the greatest 
monarchy. Their manner was to grant naturalisa- 

^Procvri. Ts brtn^ about by care and pcrini. 

"PTDceed, SaliDiiB, to procure mj fall." 

Sliaktperi. Tht Oomtdy of Errart. i 1, 
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tion (wMch they caileA jus dmtatts),^ and to grant it 
in the highest degree ; that is, not only jm com- 
mercii, jus connuHi, jus kmreditalis ) but also jus 
suffragii, and jus honorum.^ And this not to singular' 
persons alone, but likewise to whole families ; yea 
to cities, and sometimes to nations. Add to this 
their custom of plantation of colonies ; whereby the 
Roman plant vas removed into the soil of other 
nations. And putting both constitutions together, 
you will say that it was not the Romans that spread 
upon the world, but it gaa. ^the world tha t spread 
up gn the Rom ans; and that was the "sWe way of 
greatness. I have marvelled sometimes at Spain, 
how they clasp and contain so large dominions with 
80 few natural Spaniards ; but sure the whole com- 
pass of Spain is a very great body of a tree ; far 
above Rome and Sparta at the first. And besides, 
though tbey have not had that usage to naturalise 
liberally, yet they have that which is next to it ; 
that is, to employ almost indifferently all nations in 
their militia of ordinary soldiers ; yea and some- 
times in their highest commands. Nay it seemeth 
at this instant they are sensible of this want of na- 
tives ; as by the Pragmatical Sanction/ now pub- 
lished, appeareth. 

It is certain, that sedentary and within-door arts, 
and delicate manufactures (that require rather the 

'BiflKaCchlienBUp. 

■ Right or tride, right or manisge, right al IntieTtCiinFe; right of 
anffrflgB, and right of honora, that is, 'right of holding office.* 

'Sina^lar. SingU. 

*Jn 1622. Philip IV^ ISOS-ISeS, King of Spain, 1631-1685. 
isaned a roral decree, or prn^mitiea. which granisd cenain priyi- 
legea tn those who married and established certain immnDitia loi 
the pareuta of aii children or more. 
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Auger than the arm), have in their nature a con- 
trariety to a military disposition. And generally, 
all warlike people are a little idle, and love danger 
hotter Uian travail.^ Neither must they be too much 
broken of it, if they shall be preserved in vigour. 
Therefore it was great advantage in the ancient 
states of Sparta, Athens, Rome, and others, that they 
had the use of slaves, which commonly did rid^ 
those manufactures. But that is abolished, in 
greatest part, by the Christian law. That which 
cometh nearest to it^ is to leave those arts chiefly to 
strangers (which for that purpose are the more easily 
to be received), and to contain the principal bulk of 
the vnlgar natives within those three kinds,— tillers 
of the ground ; free servants ; and handicraftsmen 
of strong and manly arts, as smiths, masons, car- 
penters, &c. : not reckoning professed soldiers. 

But above all, for empire and greatness, it import- 
eth m^il, that a nation do profess ar ms as th ^ir 
principal honour, studjj^ and occupation. For the 
things which WeTormerly have spoken of are bnt 
habilitations towards arms; and what is habilita- 
tion ^ without intention and act 1 Romulus,* after bis 



'Bid. To aceomplith; to iitpatch; to tuhitve. 

"We. hsTlng na« the best at Biimet field, 
Wm thither itTaight for viUingnesB ridi var." 

Skakipere. III. King Htnrg VI. V. S. 
■ B^abattaHMt. Iht action of moMlnv or mdovinff toUh abUilt/ 
or fitneit ; capacitation ; qnslifieiMon. 

•RoiDulUB, the leBendary foander of Rome, in 758 B.C.. and flrtt 
King it Rome, TSS-TIS B.o. He was said to be the >on of Mara 
and the Testal Rhea Silvia, and after his death he was worshipped 
■a a dlrlnil)' under the name Ijairinug. 
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death (as thej report or feign), sent a present* to the 
Romans, that above all they shoold intend^ arms; 
and then they ehoiild prove the greatest empire of 
the world. The fabric of the state of Sparta was 
wholly (though not wisely) framed and composed to 
that scope and end. The Persians and Macedonians 
had it for a flash. The Oauls, Germans, Goths, 
Saxons, Normans, and others, had it for a time. 
The Turks have it at this day, thongh in great de- 
clination. Of Christian Europe, they that have it 
are, in effect, only the Spaniards. Bat it is so plain 
that every man profiteth in that he tnost intendeth, that 
it needeth not to be stood^ npon. It is enough to 
point at it ; that no nation which doth not directly 
profess arms, may look to havu ^f^alu^iS fall into 
their mo uths, ^nd on the other side, it is a most 
certain oracle of time, that those states that cootinne 
long in that profession (as the Romans and Turks 
principally have done) do wonders. And those that 
have professed arms but for an age, have notwith- 
standing commonly attained that greatness in that 
age which maintained them long after, when their 
profession and exercise of arms hath grown to 
decay. 

Incident* to this point is, for a state to have those 
Jaws or customs which^may_reaeh forth unto them 
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juBt occasions (as may be pretended)^ of war. For 

there is that justice imprinted in the nature of men, 

that they enter not upon wars {whereof bo many 

calamities do ensue) but upon some, at the least 

specious, grounds aud quarrels. The Turk hath at 

hand, for cause of war, the propagation of his law 

or sect ; a quarrel that he may always command. 

The Romans, though they esteemed the extending 

the limits of their empire to be great honour to their 

generals when it was done, yet they never rested 

upon that alone to begin a war. First therefore, 

, let nations that p retend to greatness have this ; that 

/ they be sensible of wrongs, either upon borderers, 

1 mercbants, or politic ministers ; and that they sit 

/ not too long upon a provocation. Secondly, let 
them be prest^ and ready to give aids and succours 

V to their confederates ; as it ever was with tlie 
Romans; insomuch, as if the confederates had 
leagues defensive with divers other states, and, up- 
on invasion offered, did implore their aids severally, 
yet the Romans would ever be the foremost, and 
leave it to none other to have the honour. As for 
the wars which were anciently made on the behalf 
of a kind of party, or tacit conformity of estate, I 
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"Tbis lei him liDOW, 
Lest wiltnlly trsnsgrEiisins he prtitnd 

Milton. Paradite Loit. V, 14S-t4B. 
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do not see bow they may be well justifed ; as when 
the Bomaos made a war for the liberty of Ortecia ; ^ 
or when the Lacedtemonians and Atheniaus made 
wars to set up or pull down democracies and oli- 
garchies ; or when wars were made by foreigners, 
under the pretence of justice or protection, to de- 
liver the subjects of others from tyranny and op- 
pression ; and the like. Let it sufQce, that no estate 1 
expect to be great, that is not'ai^tBTipOn any just J 
occasion of arming. 

No body can be healthful without exercise, neither 
natural body nor politic; and certainly to a king- 
dom or estate, a just and honourable war is the true 
exercise. A d^iljEaHndeed is like the heat of a 
fever ; but a foreign war is like the beat of exercise, V 
a nd serve th to keep the body in health fESinasloth- \ 
ful ^ ace, both courages will effeminate and man- [ \ 
ners corru pt. But howsoever it be for happiness, 
withont all question, for greatness it maketh, to be 
still for the most part in arms ; and the strength of a 
veteran army (though it be a chargeable business) 
always on foot, is that which commonly giveth the \ 
law, or at least the reputation, amongst all neighbour V 
states ; as may well be seen in Spain, which hath 
had, in one part or other, a veteran army almost 
continually, now by^ the space of six score years. 

To be master of the sea is an abridgment of a 
monarchy. Cicero, writing to Atticus^ of Pompey 

' Oratcia. Greece. 

' Bu- Durine- "Tberefore iratch, and remember, that bv tbe 
■puce at three jetn 1 ceased not lo iiaro tvttj one nl(ht and day 

Pomponins Allicua. 100-32 B.C., a Baman gcholnt and 
who was the friend and carreapondent of Oitero. 
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biB preparation against Caesar, saith Con^ium Pom- 
peii plane Themtstocleum est; putat enim, qui mart 
potitur, eum rerum poHrL^ And, withont doubt, 
Pompey had tired out Cteaar, if upon vain confi- 
dence he had not left that "way. We see the great 
effects of battles by sea. The battle of Actimn ^ 
decided the empire of the world. The battle of 
Lepanto* arrested the greatness of the Turk, 
There may be examples where sea-fights have been 
final to the war ; bnt this is when princes or states 
have set up their rest upon the battles. Bnt thns 
dnnch is certain, that he that commands the sea, is 
lat great liberty, and may take as much and as little 
'of the war as he wilL Whereas those that be 
strongest by land are many times nevertheless in 
great straits. Surely, at this day, with ns of Europe, 
the vantage^ of strength at sea (which is one of 
the principal dowries of this kingdom of Great 
Britain) is great ; both because most of the king- 
doms of Europe are not merely inland, but girt 
with the sea most part of their compass ; and be- 
cause the wealth of both Indies seems in great part 
but an accessary to the command of the seas. 

iPampej'B policy ie plainly Ihul of ThemiBlocIeg ; foi he thinks 
freely ai lie wbu wool. Cicprg wrote: "nwi farlB, iii amiiaii, arma 

■DoliTi." M. TuUii Ciceronia £frulolae ad Allicum Libtr X. Giii. 4. 

■The battle of Actium was fought September 2, 31 B.O., off the 
pftmontory of Acttum. Greece, between OotaTins on the one Birle 
und Antony and Cleopatra on the other. Octavins won and Egypt 

'The battle of Upaoto was a great naval yielory, October 7. 
1571, won by the Italian and Spanish fleete nnder Don John of 
Austria, ovvr the Turks, It toak place in the Ionian Sea, oS the 
coast ol I.epaneo, in Aetolia, Greece. 
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The wars of latter ages seem to be made in tbe 
dark, in respect of the glory aad hoaour which re- 
flected upon men from the wars in ancient time. There 
be now, for martial encouragement, some degrees 
and orders of chivalry; which nevertheless are 
conferred promiscuously upon soldiers and no sol- 
diers; and some remembrance perhaps upon the 
scutcheon ; and some hospitals for maimed soldiers ; 
and snch like things. But in ancient times, the 
trophies erected upon the place of the victory ; the 
funeral landatives^ and monuments for those that 
died in the wars ; the crowns and garlands personal ; 
the style of Emperor, which the great kings of the 
world after borrowed ; the tHumphs of the generals 
upon their return ; the great donatives and largesses 
upon the disbanding of the armies; were things 
able to inflame all men's courages. But above all, 
that of the Triumph, amongst the Romans, was « 
not pageants orgaudery,^ but one of the wisest and \ 
noblest institutions that ever was. For it contained 
three things : h onour to tbe general ; ri ches to th e 
t reasury out of the spoils ; and donatives to ^ jie 
army. But that honour perhaps were not fit for 
monarchies; except it be in the person of the 
monarch himself, or his sous ; as it came to pass 
in tbe times of the Roman emperors, who did im- 
propriate^ the actual triumphs to themselves and 
their sons, for such wars as they did achieve in 
person ; and left only, for wars achieved by sub- 



' Laudativea. Eutoffitn, panei 
' Qauderv. Otlentatiotu (Aov 
' ImpTopriati, AppTopriatt. 
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jects, some triumphal garments and ensigns to the 



To conclnde : no man can 6y care taking (as the 
Scripture saith) add a cubit to his stature,^ ia this 
little model of a man's body; hut in the great 
frame of kingdoms and commonwealths, it is in the 
power of princes or estates to add amplitude and 
greatness to their kingdoms ; for by introducing 
such ordinances, constitutions, and customs, as we 
have now touched,^ they may sow greatness to their 
posterity and snccession. But these things are 
commonly not observed, but left to take their 
chance. 



XXX. Op Regiment^ of Health. 

There is a wisdom in this heyond the rules of 
physic : a mwi's own observation, what he finds good 
of,* and what he finds hurt of, is the best physic to 
preserve health. But it is a safer conclusion to say, 
This agreefh not well with me, therefore I vriU 7K>i con- 

* "Which of you by taking thought can add oae cubit unto hii 
suture!" UaMhiw vi. S7. 
'Xmuh. To treat lighttv. 

"WheresI we gUUFed from theme to theme, 
Dlgcn«9'd (he books (o love or hate, 
Or timck'd the changee of the 8tat«. 
Or tbreadad some Socratte dream." 

7snn|i(on. In Mrmariam. Izzx£i. 



al, fn. Now literary, sod somewhat archaic, except in particular 
phnuM, a> 'blind of one e^'e.' 
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tinm it; than this, I find no offence^ of this, therefore 
I may use it. For strength of nature in youth 
passeth over many excesses, which are owing a man 
till his age. Discern of the coming on of years, 
and think not to do the same things still ; for ^e 
will not be defied. Beware of sudden change in 
any great point of diet, and if necessity inforce it, 
fit the rest to it. For it is a secret both in nature 
and state, that it is the safer to change many 
things than one. Examine thy customs of diet, 
sleep, exercise, apparel, and the like ; and try, in 
any thing thou shalt judge hurtful, to discontinue 
it by little and little ; but so, as if thon dost find 
any inconvenience by the change, thon come back 
to it again : for it is hard to distinguish that which 
is generally held good and wholesome, from that 
which is good partieolarly, and fit for thine own 
bddy. To be free-minded and cheerfully disposed 
at honrs of meat^ and of sleep and of exercise, isone 
of the best precepts of long lasting. As for tiie 
passions and studies of the mind; avoid envy; 
anxio ns fears ; answer fretting inwards ; snbtl e anS" 
knotty inquisitions; joys and exhilarations 
in excess; sadness not communicated. Enter- 
tain hopes; mirth rather than joy; variety of 
delights, rather than surfeit of them ; wonder and 



DoIdC bim iiftrKt." 

ShakipiTt. JuUus Oaetar. 
' Meat. Food. meaU. "She riseth atfo while it is yet n 
nth meat to hec hoDHhold. and a portion (o her maideni 
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admiration, and therefore novelties; studies that 
fill the mind with splendid and illustrioas objects, 
as histories, fables, and contemplations of nature. 
If yon &j physic in health altogether, it will be too 
strange for your body when yon shall need it. If 
yon make it too familiar, it will work no extraordi- 
nary effect when sickness cometh. I commend^ 
rather some diet for certain seasons, than frequent 
use of physic, except it be grown into a costom. 
For those diets ait«r the body more, and trouble it 
less. Despise no new accident in your body, but 
ask opinion of it. In sickness, respect^ health 
principally ; and in health, action. For those that 
put their bodies to endure in health, may in most 
sicknesses, which are not very sharp, be cured only 
with diet and tendering.' Celsns* could never 
have spoken it as a physician, had he not been a 
wise man withal, when he giveth it for one of the 
great precepts of health and lasting, that a man do 
vary and interchange contraries, but with an incli- 
nation to the more benign extreme : nse fasting and 
full eating but rather full eating; watching and 
sleep, hut rather sleep ; sitting, and exercise, hut 
rather exercise : and the like. So shall nature be 
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cherished, and yet tanght masteries. Physicians are 
some of them bo pleasing and conformable to the 
humour of the patient, as they press not the true 
cure of the disease ; and some other are so regular 
in proceeding according to art for the disease, as 
they respect not sufBciently the condition of the 
patient. Take one of the middle temper; or if 
it may not be found in one man, combine two of 
either^ sort ; and forget not to c^ as well the best 
acquainted with your body, as the best reputed of 
for his faculty. 



XXXI. Op Suspicion. 

Suspicions amongst thoughts are like bats 
amongst birds, they ever fly by twilight. Certainly 
they are to be repressed, or at the least well guarded : 
for they cloud the mind ; they leese ^ friends ; and 
they check ^ with business, whereby business can- 
not go on currently * and constantly. They dispose 
kings to t siaimj, husbands to jealousy, wise men to 
uresolution and melancholy. They are defects, not 
in the heart, but in the brain ; for they take place 
in the 8tont«st ^ natures ; as in the example of Henry 
the Seventh of England. There was not a more 

^BUhtT. Bach (of 



■ Chick, iDtrtkDBitiTe, te nUuh or intirftrt. 
* Ourrentiif. In the manner of a fiowtng «<r« 
'Slevt. Fraud, ttiibbam. 
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soBpicious man, nor a more stout. And in such a 
composition' they do small hurt. For commonly 
they are not admitted, but with examination, 
whether they he likely or no 1 Bat in fearful na- 
tures they gain ground too fast. There is nothing 
makes a man suspect much, more than to know little ; 
and therefore men shonld remedy sus picion bvj ro- 
cn ring to know more, and not to keep the ir sus- 
picions i n smothe r. What wouia men have T Do 
. theytSmk those they employ and deal with are 
saints T Do they not think they will have their own 
ends, and be truer to themselves than to themT 
Therefore there is no better way to moderate sus- 
picions, than to account upon such suspicions as true 
and yet to bridle them as false. For so far a man 
ought to make use of suspicions, as to provide, as if 
that should be true that be suspects, yet it may do 
him no hurt Suspicions that the mind of itself 
gathers are but buzzes ; ^ but suspicions that are 
artificially nourished, and put into men's heade 
by the tales and whisperings of others, have stings. 
Certainly, the best mean to dear the way in this 
same wood of suspicions, is _:^aiiiX_tO-CQmaiunicate 
them with the party that he suspects ; for thereby 

' Campoiition. Sfenlnt coniliCution, or comtUtttitn tf mind and 
body combined^ 

"O, how that DBme b«fite my etrmpatttion I 
Old Oannt, indeed^ and gaunl io being oM." 

Shaktpen. Kins Richard II. t<. 1. 
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he shall be sure to know more of the truth of them 
than he did before ; and withal shall make that party- 
more circumspect not to give farther caose of sus- 
picion. But this would ^ not be done to men of base 
natures; for they, if they find themselves once sus- 
pected, will never be true. The Italian says, Sospetto 
Ucentia fede; ^ as if suspicion did give a passport to 
faith ; but it ought rather to kindle it to dischai^ 
itself. 



XXXn. OpDiscomtSE. 

Some in their discourse desire rather commeDda> 
tion of wit, in being able to hold all arguments, than 
of judgment, in discerning what is true ; as if it were 
a praise to know what might be said, and not what f 
should be thought- Some have certain common ' 
places and themes wherein they are good, and want 
variety; which kind of poverty is for the most part 
tedious, and when it is ouce perceived, ridiculous. 
The honourablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; . 
and again to moderate and pass to somewhat else ; | 
for then a man leads the dance. It is good, in dis- * 
course and speech of conversation, to vary and 
intermingle speech of the present occasion with ail- 
ments, tales with reasons, asking of questions with 
telling of opinions, and jest with earnest : for it is 
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a dull thing to tire, and, as we say now, to jade,' 
any thing too far. As for jest, there he certain 
things which oaght to be privileged from it ; namely, 
religion, matters of state, great persons, any man's 
present business of importance, and any case that 
deseireth pity. Yet there he some that think their 
wits have been asleep, except they dart out some- 
what that is piqnant, and to the qnick. That is a 
vein which would be bridled ; 

Parce, pner, stimnlis, et foiiaas nter« lorla.* 

And generally, men onght to find the difference be- 
tween saltness and bitterness. Certainly, he that 
hath a satirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of 
his wit, so he had need be afraid of others' memory. 
He that questioneth much, shall learn much, and 
content mnch ; but especially if he apply his ques- 
tions to the skill of the persons whom lie asketh ; 
for he shall give them occasion to please themselves 
in speaking, and himself shall continually gather 
knowledge. But let his questions not be trouble- 
some; for that is fit for a poser.' And let him be 
sure to leave other men their turns to speak. Nay, 
if there be any that would reign and take up all the 
time, let him find means to take them off, and to 
bring others on ; as musicians use to do with those 
that dance too long galliards.* If you dissemble 

^Jadi. To makt a jade, or hack, of a horse; to txkaiut or wear 
ovt by drivini; or toartrinii too hard; to fatigue or vieari/. 

' Bdt, spare the whip, and more 'innlj hold the rf^ins, P. OvidH 
Namni* Uetamorphoaeon Liber II. I8S; the atorr at Phagthon. 
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sometiines your knowledge of that you are thought 
to know, you shall be thought another time to know 
that you know not. Speech of a m&n's self ought 
to be seldom, and well chosen. I knew one was , 
wont to say in acorn, He must needs he a wise man, 
he speaks so much of himself: and there is but one 
case whereiu a man may commend himself with good 
grace ; and that is in commending virtue in another ; 
especially if it be such a virtue whereunto himself 
pretendeth. Speech of touch ^ towards others should 
be sparingly used ; for discourse ought to be as a 
field, without coming home to any man. I knew two 
noblemen, of the west part of England, whereof the 
one was given to scoff, but kept ever royal cheer in 
his house ; the other would ask of those that had 
been at the other's table, Tell trvly, was there never 
a flout^ or dry blow given f To which the guest 
would answer, 8uth and 5mcA a thing passed. The 
lord would say, I thought he would mar a good dinner. 
Discretion of speech is more than eloquence ; and to 
speak agreeably to him with whom we deal, is more 
than to speak in good words or in good order. A 
good continued speech, without a good speech of 
interlocution, shews slowness ; and a good reply or 
second speech, without a good settled speech, sheweth 
shallowness and weakness. As we see in beasts, 
that those that are weakest in the course, are yet 
nimblest in the turn ; as it is betwixt the greyhound 
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and the hare. To use too many circnmstances ere 
one come to the matt«r, is wearisome : to use none 
at all, is blunt. 



XXXIII. Of Plantations.! 

Plantations are amongst ancient, primitive, and 
heroical works. When the world was young it begat 
more children ; but now it is old it begets fewer : 
for I may justly account new plantations to be the 
children of former kingdoms. I like a plantation ^ 
in a pure soil ; that is, where people are not dis- 
planted^ to the end to plant in others. For else it 
is rather an extirpation than a plantation. Plant- 
ing of countries is like planting of woods; for you 
must make account to leese almost twenty years 

>Thii Essa; seema to hsie been csnruU; trBUalnled; sod re- 
lised in the trsDatation, pTobsbty by Bacon hln>B«U. 8. 

lejh'B ■chemn of planting a colony in Virginia having failed, 1586, 
the London or South Virginia Company for ths Caloniiation of Vir- 
ginia vas chartered bj King Jnmes, Uay 23, 1609, with larger 

Fruicia Bacon, bia couain, the Earl of Salisburr, with Captain John 
Smith, and othera. At about the same limn Bacou warmly advo- 
CBted the 'Irish plantations,' that is, the policy of King James's 
government which led to the eettlement of English and Seottiah 
Protestants In ttie County of Ulster. 

' Plantatiiin, in oritrinoi *«(llem(nt in a n<iD eo»n(rj(; a eolong. 
The official name at Rhode Island is The Slate of Rhode laland 
and Providence Pfantntunt.' 

* Ditplant. To undo Ikt ittUeme-at or tilablithment of a pionto- 
Mon or coionii. 

"Hangup philoeopbyl 
Cnleis philoBOpby can make a Juliet, 
Dimlant a town, reverse a prince's doom. 
It helps not. it prevaila not: talli no more." 

ShalttpiTi. BotntQ and Juliet. Hi. a. 
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profit, and expect your recompense in the end. For 
the principal thing that hath been the destruction 
of most plantations, hath been the base and hasty \ 
drawing of profit in the first years. It is true, 
speedy profit is not to be neglected, as far as may 
stand ^ with the good of the plantation, but no far- 
ther. It is a shameful and unblessed thing to take 
the scum of people, and wicked condemned men, to 
be the people with whom you plant ; and not only > 
so, but it spoileth the plantation ; for they will ever 1 
live like rogues, and not fall to work, but be lazy, / 
and do mischief, and spend victuals, and be quickly 
weary, and then certify over to their country to the 
discredit of the plantation. The people wherewith 
you plant ought to be gardeners, ploughmen, la- 
bourers, smiths, carpenters, joiners, fishermen, fowl- 
ers, with some few apothecaries, surgeons, cooks, 
and bakers. In a country of plantation, first look 
about what kind of victual^ the country yields of 
itself to hand; as chestnuts, walnuts, pineapples, 
olives, dat«s, plums, cherries, wild honey, and the 
like ; and make use of them. Then consider what 
victual or esculent* thiligs there are, which grow 
speedily, and within the year; as parsnips, carrots, 
turnips, onions, radish, artichokes of Hlerusalem,* 
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maize, and the like. For wheat, barley, and oats, 
they ask too much labour ; but with pease ^ and beans 
you may begin, both because they ask less labour, 
and because they serve for meat as well as for bread. 
And of rice likewise cometh a great increase, and 
it is a kind of meat. Above all there ought to be 
brought store of biscuit, oat-meal, flour, meal, and 
the like, in the beginning, till bread may be had. 
For beasts, or birds, take chiefly such as are least 
subject to diseases, and multiply fastest ; as swine, 
goats, cocks, hens, turkeys, geese, house-doves,* and 
the like. The victual in plantations ought to be ex- 
pended almost as in a besieged town ; that is, with 
certain allowance. And let the main part of the 
ground employed * to gardens or com, * be to ' a 
common stock; and to be laid in, and stored up, 
and then delivered out in proportion ; besides some 
spots of ground that any particular person will 
manure for his own private.^ Gouslder likewise 
what commodities the soil where the plantation is 

distrlbntMl from the Fsmeee garden, in Rome. Then it ma 

lem' is ftn En^ieh corruption ot giratole ('turning with the Bun'). 

'Feate. ATchaic pltirai trom tke Middle Engliili lingular 'pei^.' 
When the finsl e of 'pese' dissppesred the * of 'pes (peue) was 
BuppoBed to be the piuml ending, and then the s nguler pe' (pea) 

EnElieh that hu estaUiBbed itself in good Dssge 

'Emplop. To apply (a thina) to aomr iejlnrfs purpose followed 

To. For. "His house is not quite a m le from the pUce; and 
if he should not be at home himself, he hath a pretty oung man to 
his BOD, whose name is Civility." John B niion Tht Pilarim't 
rragrm. III. 

'Prirale. Ptrional inlerrxt er nif po ( c rfor butinett. "My 
loTde, Ihia strikes at every Roman s privati Btn /etuon. 
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doth naturally yield, that they may some way help 
to defray the chaise of the plantation, (so it be not, 
as was said, to the untimely prejudice of the main 
business,) as it hath fared with tobacco in Virginia. 
Wood commonly aboondeth but too much; and 
therefore timber is fit to be one. If there be iron 
ore, and streams whereupon to set the mills, iron is 
a brave ^ commodity where wood aboundeth. Mak- 
ing of bay-salt,^ if the climate be proper for it, 
would be put in e^erience.' Growing silk likewise, 
if any be, is a likely commodity. Pitch and tar, 
where store of firs and pines are, will not fail. So 
drugs and sweet woods, where they are, cannot but 
yield great profit. Soap-ashes likewise, and other 
things that may be thought of. But moil * not too 
much under ground ; for the hope of mines is very 
uncertain, and useth to make the planters lazy in 
other things. For government, let it be in the 
hands of one, assisted with some counsel ; and let 
them have commission to exercise martial laws, with 
some limitation. And above all, let men make that 
profit of being in the wilderness, as they have God 
always, and his service, before their eyes. Let not 
the govenmient of the plantation depend upon too 
many counsellors and undertakers * in the country 
that planteth, but upon a temperate number ; and 
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let tlLOse be rather noblemen and gentlemen, than 

) merchants; for they look ever to the present gain. 
Let there be freedoms from custom/ till the plan- 
tation be of strength; and not only freedom from 
costom, but freedom to carry their commodities 
where they may make their best of them, except 
there be some special cause of caution. Gram not 
in people, by sendiug too fast company after com- 
pany ; but rather barken ^ how they waste, and send 
suppUes prop ortioD ably ; but so as the number may 
live well in the plantation, and not by surcharge be 
in penury. It hath been a great endangering to the 
health of some plantations, that they have built 
along the sea and rivers, in marish^ and unwhole- 
some grounds. Therefore, thongh you begin therCf 
to avoid cEirriage and other like discommodities,* yet 
build still rather upwwds from the streams, than 
along. It eoneerneth likewise the health of the 
plantation that they have good store of salt with 
them, that they may use it in their victuals, when it 
shall be necessary. If you plant where savages are, 
do not only entertain them with trifles and gingles,^ 
but use them justly and graciously, with sufficient 
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guard nevertheleaa ; and do not mn their favour by 
helping them to invade their enemieB, but for their 
defence it is not amiss ; and send oft of them over 
to the country that plants, that they may see a 
better condition than their own, and commend it 
when they return. When the plantation grows to 
strength, then it is time to plant with women as well 
as with men ; that the plantation may spread into 
generations, and not be ever pieced from without. 
It is the sinfullest thing in the world to forsake or 
destitiite ^ a plantation once in forwardness ; for be- 
side the dishonour, it is the guiltiness of blood of 
many commiserable^ persons. 



SXXIV. Op Riches. 

I CANNOT call Riches better than the ba^i^ge of 

yirtue^ 'I'j ie RoTn an word is better, impedimenta.^ For 
as the baggage is to an army, so is riches to virtue.* 
It ca juiot be spared nor lef t_liebind, but it hindereth 
the march ; yea and the care of it sometimes loseth 
or disturbenrthe victory. Of great riches there is 
no real use, except it be in tlie distribution; the 
rest is but conceit. So saith Salomon, Where much 
is, there are many to consume it; and what hath the 

' Dettittttt, To oiandon; (o Itavi (o neglict. 
'CammUtrabii. Dcicrvine commietToHoTi oT pitii. 
• Uindrances. 
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owner hut the sight of it with his eyest^ The personal 
fruition in any man cannot reach to feel great 
riches : there is a custody of them ; or a power of 
dole^ and donative of them ; or a fame of them ; 
but no solid use to the owner. Do you not see 
what feigned prices are set upon little stones and 
rarities T and what works of ostentation are under- 
taken, because there might seem to be some use of 
great richest But then you will say, they may he of 
use to buy men out of dangers or troubles. As 
Salomon saith, Biches are as a strong hold, in the 
imagination of the rich 7nan.^ But this is excellently 
expressed, that it is in imagination, and not always 
in fact. For certainly great riches have sold more 
men than they have bought out. Seek not proud 
riches, but such as thon mayest get justly, use 
soberly, distribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly. 
Yet have no abstract nor friarly contempt of them. 
But distinguish, as Cicero saith well of Babirius 
Posthumus, Jn studio rei amplificandeB apparebat, 
non avaritvB prcedam, sed instrumentum bonitati 
quaH} Hearken also to Salomon, and beware of 

'"When coods locreiise, Ibey are incressed tlmt est them: uid 
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hasty gathering of riches ; Qui fesUnat ad dmtias, 
non erit insons.'^ The poets feign, that when Plutus 
(which is Biches) is sent from Jupiter, he limps and 
goes slowly ; but when he is sent from Pluto, he 
rtms and is swift of foot. Meaning that riches f 
gotten by good means and just labour pace slowly ; \ 
but when they come by the death of others (as by I 
the course of inheritance, testaments, and the like), ' 
they come tumbling upon a man. But it mought 
be applied likewise to Pluto, taking him for the 
deviL For when riches come from the devil (as by 
fraud and oppression and unjust means), they come 
upon* speed. The ways to enrich are many, and 
most of them foul. Parsimony is one of the best, 
and yet is not innocent; for it withholdeth men 
from works of liberality and charity. The improve- 
ment of the ground is the most natural obtaining of 
riches; for it is our great mother's blessing, the 
earth's ; but it is slow. And yet where men of great 
wealth do stoop to husbandry, it multiplieth riches 
exceedingly. I knew a nobleman in England, that 
had the greatest audits^ of any man in my time; a 
great grazier, a great sheep-master, a great timber 
man, a great collier, a great corn-master, a great 
lead-man, and so of iron, and a number of the like 
points of husbandry. So as the earth seemed a sea 
to him, in respect of the perpetual importatiou. It 
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was truly observed by one, thst himself came very 
hardly to a little riches, and very easily to great 
riches. For when a man's stock is come to that, 
that he can expect* the prime of markets, and 
overcome^ those bargains which for their greatness 
are few men's money, and be partner in the indus- 
tries of younger men, he cannot but increase 
mainly.* The gains of ordinary trades and voca- 
tions are honest; and furthered by two things 
chiefly ; by diligence, and by a good name for good 
and fair dealing. Bnt the gains of bargains are of 
a more doubtful nature ; when men shall wait upon 
others' necessity, broke* by servants and instruments 
to draw them on, put ofF others cimningly that 
would be better chapmen," and the like practices, 
which are crafty and naught." As for the chopping 
of bargains, when a man buys not to hold but to 
sell oTer again, that commonly grindeth double. 
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both upon the seller and upon the buyer. Sharings 
do greatly enrich, if the hands be well chosen that 
are trusted. Usury is the certainest means of gain, 
though one of the worst ; as that whereby a man 
doth eat his bread in sudore vultHs alteni; > and be- 
sides, doth plough upon Sundays. But yet certain 
though it be, it hath fiaws ; for that the scriveners^ 
and brokers do value^ unsound men to serve their 
own turn. The fortune in being the first in an in- 
vention or in a privilege, doth cause sometimes a 
wonderful overgrowth in riches ; as it was with the 
first sugar man in the Canaries- Therefore if a 
man can play the true logician, to have as well 
judgment as invention, he may do great matters; 
especially if the times be fit. He that resteth upon/ 
gains certain, shall hardly grow to great riches ;' 
and he that puts all upon adventures,' doth often- 
times break and come to poverty : it is good there- 
fore to guard adventures with certainties, that may 
uphold losses. Monopolies, and coemption^ of 
wares for re-sale, where they are not restrained, are 
great means to enrich ; especially if the party have 
intelligence what things are like to come into re- 
quest, and so store himself beforehand. Biches 
gotten by service, though it be of the best rise,* 
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yet when they are gotten by flattery, feeding hu- 
mours, and other servile conditions, they may be 
placed amongst the worst. As for fishing for testa- 
ments and executorships (as Tacitus saith of Seneca, 
testammta et orbos tamquam indagine capi,) ' it is yet 
worse; by how much men submit themselves to 
meaner persons than in service. Believe not much 
them that seem to despise riches ; for they despise 
them that despair of them ; and none worse when 
they come to them. B e not penny -wise; riches 
have wings, and sometimes they fly away ot j^em- 
' selves,^ sometimes they must he set flying to bring 
in more- Men leave their riches either to their kin- 
dred, or to the public; and moderate portions 
prosper best in both. A great state left to an heir, 
is as a lure to all the birds of prey round about to 
seize on him, if he be not the better stablished' in 
years and judgment. Likewise glorious* gifts and 
foundations are like sacrijices mthout salt; and but 
the painted sepulchres of alms, which soon will pu- 
trefy and corrupt inwardly. Therefore me^^ not 
thine advancements* by qnantity71>ut fra me th em by 
mogsure 1 and defer not chaTltiEBtiiideaffi; for, cer- 
tainly, if a man weigh it rightly, he that doth so is 
rather liberal of another man's than of Ms own. 

■ Wills uid childlesa conples taken u wtlb a net. (Sotmu tiita- 
mmla el orbai vtiut indaginc elat tapi.) CornelU Taeiti Annalium 
LO/er XIII. 4i. 

'"For Tichea certainly make tbenuelTei wings; tbey fly sway, >■ 
■n eagle lowacd benTen." Provtrbe xxtii. 5. 

'Stdblilh. Ettabliik. 

'Oloriout. PoiBHting glory : entitled to bniiiant and lafty renovn. 

' idvaKcemeM. In legal laixoiuso'. Wns promahan o/ ehMrtn in 
life. erfttiaUv by the appheatian beforehand o/ property or money 
to vihieh they are pToepettivily mtill«il unij«r a <«t(l«in«n( or will; 
olio, the pnptrty ta ajipltrd. 
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SSXV. Op Prophecies.' 

I MEAN not to speak of divine prophecies ; nor of 
heathen oracles; nor of natural predictions; but 
only of prophecies that have been of certain 
memory, and from hidden causes. Saith tlie 
Pythonissa^ to Sanl, To-morrow tJiou and thy son 
skall be vAth hie. Homer hath these verses : 
At domoB .^^neee cnnctis dominabituF oris, 
Et nati uatoram, et qui naaaentur ab illis.^ 

A prophecy, as it seems, of the Roman empire. 

Seneca the tragedian hath these verses ; 

Tenient annie 

Steoula Herie, quibus Oceanns 
Viacula reram laxet, et ingens 
Pateat Tellus, Tiphysqne* uovob 
Detegat orbes ; neo sit terrie 
Ultima Thuie.s 

1 There ii no Lstin trsnslstion of (h» Essay. S. 

' P^thotiiita. Fpthoneii. Apollo slew the python, the Berpsnt or 
dr&gon, flrhence be wbb called F^thio. A puftoneia was the priesteM 
at Apollo >C his temple at Delphi, who gave oracular answers; henie. 
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accordioE lo otbeia, Mainland, the largest of the Shetland Islands. 

•There shall come an age in ripe years when Ocean ehall loose 
hig ebaina, and a vast continent sball be laid open, and Tiphys shall 
discover new worlds, and Thule shall not be earth's bound. Setuca. 
Medttt, last Tords of the CboTus at end of A ct if. 
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A prophecy of the discovery of America. The 
daughter of Polycrates' dreamed that Jupiter 
bathed her father, and Apollo anointed him ; and 
it came to pass that he was cmcified in an open 
place, where the son made his body run with sweat, 
and the rain washed it. Philip of Macedon dreamed 
he sea)6d up his wife's belly ; whereby he did expound 
it, that his wife should be barren ; but Aristander^ 
the soothsayer told him his wife was with child, be- 
cause men do not use to seal vessels that are empty .' 
A phantasm that appeared to M. Brutus* in his tent, 
said to him, PkUippis iterum me videtns? Tiberius 
said to Galba, 2^ quoque, Oalba,d€gustabis imperium.' 
In Vespasian's time, there went a prophecy in the 
East, that those that should come forth of Jndea 
should reign over the world : which though it may be 
was meant of onr Saviour, yet Tacitus cxponnds it of 
Vespasian.' Domitian dreamed, the night before he 

' PolyerslM, tjTBQt ol SamoB, 536 (or 532) to 532 B.C.. when he wax 
put to death. The slory of Foljcrales is (old by Hcradotui. III. Tha- 
litf- SB 8eq. to 1B4—1SS, for (he daughter'^ dream uid iU iDt«rpreta- 



■lory of the phaatSBm that is said 
the bsltle of Fhilippi, ODce, with remarkable detaUs in tbe 1 
ilarctu Brutiu, and acain, more brieflj. in the tAfe of Caen 
is w»ll told in EDjIieh, in Ptularrh't Livii of liltulrtou. 
Trantlnted from the Orte}t by John Dryden and Other: i 
Bmlut. Toi. Ill, pp. 41t-41g. 

The alory was also told by Appian, a generatioa after Ph 
See, Thi Roman BMory of Jppion of Alixandria. Translate, 
the Greek by Borate White. (The Civa Ware. IT. xvii. 
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was slain, that a golden head was growing out of 
the nape of his neck: and indeed the snccession 
that followed him, for many yeara, made golden 
times.^ Henry the Sixth^ of England said of Henry 
the Seventh, when he was a lad, and gave him 
water. This is the lad that shall enjoy the crown for 
which toe strive. When I was in France^ I h^ard 
from one Dr. Pena, that the Queen Mother, who 
was given to eurious arts, caused the King her hus- 
band's nativity to be calenlated,undera false name; 
and the astrologer gave a judgment, that he should 
be killed in a duel ; at which the Qneen laughed, 
thinking her husband to be above challenges and 
duels : but he was slain upon a course of tilt, the 
splinters of the staflE of Montgomery going in at his 
beaver.* The trivial prophecy, which I heard when 
I was a child, and qneen Elizabeth was in the flower 
of her years, was, 

' C. 8u«tanl TranguiHi Dt III Caaaribut Ltbtr Till. Tttiw 
FlacCuf Domitianiu. Caput (3. 

■Heui7 VI, 1431-1471, Kinc of Enclsud, 1432-1161. The 
strife he alludei to was the Wsra ol the Roeea, 1455 to 148S, be- 
tween tbe baaae of LsncaeUi (led rose) and bouse of York (white 
roie). At the cloae of Bscop'b HUton, of Sinij Htnry Vll, he 
relates thia SI017: "One day wbea King Hentf tbe Sbith (whote 
iunacancy save him hDlioegs) «M washing his hands at a st*»X 
feast and cast his eye npon King Henry, then a young youth, he 
anid; 'This ia the lad that ahall possess qDietly that that we now 
alrire fat." Henry VII. united the warring factions by defeating 
Richard III. at BoswoTtb Field, Aog. 22, 14SS, »nd marrying, 
January IB, 14SS, Elizabeth or York, IhuB establishing iiis right to 
the crown, as Bacon says, by "three seTeral titles" — by birth, by 
conquest, and by marriage. 

' When Bacon was in France as a yooth Henry III.. 1561-1680. 
was King. The Queen Uother was Catharine de' Medici, 1S19-1G80. 
Henry II.. 1519-1559. husbund of Catharine de' Medlet and father 
of Henry III., was killed at a tournament held In honor of the 
marriage of his daughter Eliiabelb with Fhilip II. of Spain. 
Montgomery was the captain of his Scottish gnard. 

'Ssacer. T&c movable jrart 0/ a helmet wliich covered iht foe; 
and teat raited or Ut down Is cnabl* the wearer to eat or drinj^ 
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When hempe is spoime 
England's done : 

wliereby it was generally coDceived, that after the 
princes bad reiipied which had the principal letters 
of that word hempe (which were Henry, Edward,' 
Mary,^ Philip,' and Elizabeth), England should come 
to ntter conf nfion ; which, thanks be to God, is veri- 
fied only in the change of the name; for that the 
King's style is now no more of England, bnt of Bri- 
tmn. There was also another prophecy, before the 
year of eighty-eight, which I do not well nnderstond. 

There shall be seen upon & day. 
Between the Baugh and the May,* 
The black fleet of Norway. 
When that that is come aad gone, 
England build hoaaes of lime and stone, 
For after wars shall yon have none. 

It was generally conceived to be meant of the 
Spanidi fleet* that camo in eighty-«ight : for that 
the king of Spain's surname, as they say, is Norway. 
The prediction of Regiomontanns," 

Octogesimns octavas mirabilis annna,^ 

> Edward VI., 153T-1653. Einc of Enfland. 154T-1553, am of 
Henly Till, by h» third qneen, Jbdc Seymonr. 

■ Mary Tudor, tailed 'Bloody Mary,' ISIfl-lSSS, QDsen of 
Englsdd, 155S-15S8, danEhler of Henry VIII. and Catherine of 

•Philip II., 16ZT-l&9e, Eing of Spain, I556-159S, manind 
Queen Mary in 1SE4. 

* Other penont beaides Bacon "do not well nndenland" this proph- 
ecy. Hr. W. Aldia Wright thinka that "the Bsnch and the May" ars 
Baia Bock and the Iile of May in the Firth Dt Forth, wberv aome 
ships of the Armada were wrecked in 1588. 

' The Invincible Armada. 

•Johann Mliller, snmamed RcEiomonUoiu, 1436-1176, German 
mBthematiciaii and aatroDomei, Arehblabop of Ratiibon. 

'Eighty-eight, th« wonderful year. 
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was thought likewise accomplished in the sendiu^ 
of that great fleet, being the greatest in strength, 
thongh not in number, of all that ever swam upon 
the sea. As for Cleon's^ dream, I think it was a 
jest. It was, that he was devoured of^ a long 
dragon ; and it was expounded of a maker of sau- 
sages, that troubled him exceedingly. There are 
numbers of the like kind ; especially if you include 
dreams, and predictions of astrology. But I have 
set down these few only of certain credit, for ex- 
ample- My judgment is, that they ought all to be 
despised ; and ought to serve but for winter talk 
by the fireside. Though when I say despised, I 
mean it as for belief ; for otherwise, the spreading 
or publishing of them is in no sort to be despised. 
For they have done much mischief ; and I see many 
severe laws made to suppress them. That that 
hath given them grace, and some credit, consisteth 
in three things. First, that men mark when they 
hit, and never mark when they miss ; as they do 
generally also of dreams. The second is, that prob- 
able conjectures, or obscure traditions, many times 
turn themselves into prophecies; while the nature 
of man, which coveteth divination, thinks it no peril 

> Thi SniaUt of AriMopbBDOs is a H&tirc on Clean, an AUwnUn 
demigocae. In the comedy Demoi. or tha BWU, la Tspcemnted u 
an old man who hai put bimadf into the handi at a raacally 
PapUagonisn atewsTd. Niciaa and DemoBlhenea, ilavH ot Demot, 
contrlvs (bat the Fapblatonlan shall be euppUDted b; a uiuage- 
eeHer. No aooner bae Demos been tbns resened than hit TontUol- 
n«< and bla good senis retnm Uigetbei. CImd. who waa a tauner'a 
■on, wai killed at Amphipolla. Uacedon, in 423 B.C. 

■ Of In thia oae Introdncea tbe agent after a paaalTe Terb. and 
■npeneded by bv, eicepi aa a biblical, poetic, or atyliatla 
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to foretell that which indeed they do but collect. 
As that of Seneca's verse. For so much was then 
subject lo demonstration, that the globe of the 
earth had great parts beyond the Atlantic, which 
monght be probably conceived not to be all sea : and 
adding thereto the tradition in Plato's TimiBUB,^ 
and his AUanticus, it mought encourage one to turn 
it to a prediction. The third and last (which is the 
great one) is, that almost all of them, being infinite 
in number, have been impostures, and by idle taii 
crafty brains merely contrived and feigned after the 
event past. 



XXXVT. Of Ambition. 

Ambition is like choler ; T^hich is a n hnmonr t hat 
m ^eth m en active, earnest, fuU of alacrity, and 
stirring, if it be not stopped. But if it be 
stopped, and cannot have his way, it becometh 
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adnst,^ and thereby malign a nd venom ous. So am- 
bitiouB men, if they find the way open for their f 
rising, and still get forward, they are catiisr^husy I 
than dangerous j but if ^°j ^" nhanVo^ in their \ 
desires, they become secretly discontent,^ and look 
upon men, and matters with an evil eye, and are 
best pleased when things go backward ; which is \ 
the worst prct>eity la iTser vant of a prince or state. \ 
Therefore it is good for^princes, if they use ambi- 
tious men, to handl^TFso^all^l^^aJidlLpmgreseive 
and not retrograde^ whichbecanse it cannot be with- 
out inconvenience, it is good not to use such natures 
at all. For if they rise not with their service, they will 
take order^ '£0 make tJielr Kprvrri,f) f^n •ani^}\ them. 
But since we have said it were good not to nse men 
of ambitious natures, except it be upon necessity, 
it isflt we sp eaK in wnat eases they'are orneeessity. \ 
Good commanders In the wars m ust be tak en, be \ 
they never so ambitious ; for the use of their service 
dispenseth* with the rest ; and to take a soldier 
without ambition is to pull off his spurs. There is 
also great use of ambitious men in being screens to 
princes in matters of danger and envy ; for no man 
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will take that part, except he be like a seeled^ 
dove, that mounts and mounts because he cannot 
see about him. There is use also of ambitious men 
in pulling down the gr eatness ot any aii"h) ftiit, that 
overt opB; as T iberius used Maoro^ in the pulling 
down of Sejanus.* Since therefore they must be 
used in such cases, there resteth* to speak how they 
are to be bridled, that they may be less dangerous. 
Z'here is less danger of them if they be of mean 
jbirth, than if they be noble ; and if they be rather 
harsh of nature, ftan gracious and popolar : and if 
they be rather new raised, than grown cunning* and 
fortified in their greatness. It is counted by some 
a weakness in princes to have favourites ; but it is 
of all others the best remedy against ambitions 
great-ones. For when the way of pleasuring^ and 
displeasuring^ lieth by the favourite, it is impossible 
any other should be over-great. Another means 
to curb them, is to balance them by others as proud 
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) as they. But then there must be eome middle 
ooonsellors, to keep things steady ; for without that 
ballast the ship will roll too much. At the least, 
a prince may animate and inure^ some meaner per- 
sons, to be as it were scourges to ambitious men. 
As for the having of them obnoxious* to ruin; it 
they be of fearful natures, it may do weU ; but if 
they be stout and daring, it may precipitat« their 
designs, and prove dangerous. As for the puUing 
of them down, if the affairs require it, and that it 
may not be done with safety suddenly, the only way 
is, the interchange continually of favours and dis- 
graces ; * whereby they may not know what to expect, 
and be as it were in a wood. Of a mbiti(>n8, i t is less 

! harmful, the ambition to prevail in great th inps, 
than that othe r to appear in every thing ; for that 
breeds confusion, and mars business. But yet it is 
less danger to have an ambitious man stirring in 
business, than great in dependances> He that 
seeketh to be eminent amongst able men hath a 
great task ; but that is ever good for the public. 
But he that plots to be the only figure amongst 
f ciphers is the decay of a whole age. Honour hath \ 
three things in it : the vaiitageg round to do~g5of ; ] 
th e appr oacb to "Sings and principal persons; ajid 
the raising of a man's own for tunes^ Se tESTnath 
the best of these intentions, when he aspireth, is 
an honest man ; and that prince that can discern 
of these intentions in another that aspireth, is a 

< Inure. Te tnufce un of. 

' ObniixiBM*. Liable, rubjeet, or expetei (to anything harmftd or 
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y 

wise prince. Generally, let princes Mid states 

choose such mimsters as are more sensible of duty 

than of rising ; and such as love bnsiness rather 

upon conscience than upon bravery ; ^ and let them 

discern a bu^ nature from a willing mind. 



XXXVn. Op Masques'' and Teiumphs.' 

These things are bnt toys, to come amongst 
such serious observations.* But yet, since princes 
will have such things, it is better they should be 
graced with elegancy than daubed with cost. Danc- 
ing to song, is a thing of great state and pleasure. 
I understand it, that the song be in quire, placed 
aloft, and accompanied with some broken music f 

^ Bravery. Ostentation ; diaplajf. 

■ Xiuqut, A form of dniiDallc cutertBimoeDt popolar at Court 
and aruong the nobility of England during tha Eljiabethan age; 
OTJginallT consbllng of dancing and acting in dumb ahow, llw per- 
formera being maeked and dressed in character, but afterwarda in- 
cluding dialogue (uauallf In verae), and fiong. Milton wrote. Comua. 
A. Hoik Pmented at Ladltv Cattle, 163*. Befort John, Bart of 
Bridaemattr, then Pritident of Walee. 

* Triumph. A public t^gHvity or display; a Btatety procession or 
pageant. Beaumont and Fletcher's Four Piaye in One conaieU of 
foor Triampht—ol Honor, of Love, of Death, and of Time. 

< Francis Bacon was concerned as author, or "chief oontriver," 
or "chief encourager" of six Elizabethan masquaB. 1>wa were for 
entertainmente given to Queen EUcabeth hj the Esri of Essex; 

Beaumont's masque The Marriaae of the Thamei and the Rhine, 
written for the marriage of the Princess Elisabeth, and presented 
February 30, iai3. 

'flroten music. ItwAc arranotS for different instmments, 'part' 
or concerted music. "And so tibewine in that music nhich we call 
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and the ditty ^ fitted to the device. Acting in song, 
especially in dialogues, baUi an extreme good grace ; 
I say acting, not dancing (for that i^ a mean and 
vulgar thing) ; and the voices of the dialogue would ^ 
he strong and manly, (a base and a tenor; no 
treble;) and the ditty high and tragical; not nice^ 
or dainty.* Several quires, placed one over against 
another, and taking the voice by catches,* anthem- 
wise, give great pleasure. Turning dances into fig- 
ure is a childish curiosity. And generally let it he 

ftfree well; or^aDB and the voire agree well, Ac; but the TirginAlB 
sad Ihe lute, or the Welsh hsrp and Irish hsip, or the Tuice ud 
pipes alone, agree not lo well." Bacon. Sj/ioa Svlvanan. Ctnturi; 
III. *78. 

'DftCv. A long! "<"", o thorl, limple long. 

"And neai, and nearer aa they row'd, 
Dialinct the martial dlXty flow'd." 

;ScotC. The LaAv «/ "ke I-alte. II. avUi. 
> Woaid. Bhotai. 
■ Aics. fint, dtlicalt, finicky. 

"Wh)', brother, wherefore stand 70U on nice poialat" 

Shakipert. III. King Ilenry Yt. (0. 7. 



• Oalck. OrtfrinaUii, a thort muaieol contpmition in wftfcJi tacli 
lueeeedinff ginger takta up or 'catchei' hit part In turn,- a reund. 
Subsequently. eapeciaUy applied to TOvnds, in which tA« wordt are 
10 arranged ai to produce ludiirout ifficti, one Mnger •calcking' at 

"Sir Toby. Shall ve ronse the ntcht'Owl in a catch that will dtsw 
three soola ont of one weaver! ehall we do that! 

Sir Andrew. An yott love me, let 'a do *t: T am a doff at a 

Ctown. By 't Lady, sir, and some dofs will ealcb well. 

Sir JndrjiD. Moat certain. Let our catch be, Thou knarc. 

Oloan. Hold Iky peace, tAou knave, Imightf I shall be eon- 
strained in 't to call thee knave, knight. 

Sir ATxdrctB. 'T is not the first lime I have constrained one to 
call me knave. Begin. Fool: it begina. Hold thy peace. 

Clovin. I shall never bettn, if I hold mr peace. 

Sir Andrtw. Good, i' tailh. Oome, becin. 

[They alng the enleh.l" 
Shaktpere. Taa/th Night. It. 9, 
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noted, that those things which I here set down are 
such OS do nstnrallj t&ke the sense, and not respect 
petty wonderments.* It is true, the alterations of 
scenes, so It he qoiatlj and without noise, are things 
of great beauty and pleasure ; for they feed and re- 
lieve t^e eye, before it be full of the same object. 
Let the scenes abound with light, especially coloured 
and varied ; and let the masquers, or any other, that 
are to come down from the scene, have some motions 
upon the scene itself before their coming down ; for 
it draws the eye strangely, and makes it with great 
pleasure to desire to see that it cannot perfectly dis- 
cern. Let the songs be lond and cheerful, and not 
chirpings or pulings.^ Let the mnsic likewise be 
sharp and loud, and well placed. The colours that 
shew best by candle-light, are white, camatiou, and 
a kind of sea- water-green ; and oes,^ or spangs,* as 
Uiey are of no great cost, so they are of most glory .^ 
As for rich embroidery, it is lost and not discerned. 
Let the suits of the masquers be graceful, and such 
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* Spans. A ihininff obfect or omomenl ,- a tpanglt. 

"The eompaaa heaTen. emooth without erain or (old. 
All set with jpanir« of glttt'ring start nnlold." 

Bacon. Tht Tramlttliim of tht CITlh PtoJm. 
' Qlory. BrilHancv, >plen4or. 
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as become tlie person when Uie vizards ^ are off ; not 
after examples of known attires; Turks, soldiers, 
mariners, and the like. Let anti-masques ^ not be 
long; they have been commonly of tools, satyrs, 
baboons, wild-men, antics,^ beasts, sprites,* witches, 
Ethiops, pigmies, tnrqaets," nymphs, msties, Capids, 
statna's moving, and the like. As for angels, it is 
not comical enough to put them in anti-masqnes ; 
and anything that is hideous, as devils, giants, is on 
the other side as onflt. But chiefly, let the music of 
them be recreative, and with some strange changes. 
Some sweet odours suddenly coming forth, withont 
any drops falling, are, in such a company as there 
is steam and heat, things of great pleasure and re- 
freshment. Double masques, one of men, another 
of ladies, addeth state and variety. But all is no- 
thing except the room be kept clear and neat. 
For justs,' and tourneys,'' and barriers;* the 

> Timrd (viier). A rnatk eovurine the face. 

' intiinatqut, i l/roleigai interlvdi bttwteK the acit of a 
tnaiqitt, («• vihUh « tttvii at a fail, and of wfticft it mai at firtt 
Bfttn a burleiqtu. VrMon and hit btari, and Strofine and dtformtd 
PUgrirm. tn two anti-msBqaaB ol Bea Jodsod'b ifa(^« of Attiittri, 
BCWd before tbe Court, Chiietmu, 1621, 

* Antic. A clown, a mountebanJi:, a buffoon. 

'Thon antic deith, which langh'it ub hsie to Bcorn." 

Shakipert. I. Sine Blnry VI. iv. 7. 
'Sprite (ipiritj. Elf, fain/. floWin. 

"Of thBBO Am I. who thy protection claim, 
A watchful cprHe. and Ariel jb m^ name." 

Popt. The Rape of the Lock. J. loa-109. 
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glories of them are chiefly in the chariots, wherein 
the challengers make their entry ; especially if they 
be drawn with strange beasts : as lions, bears, camels, 
and the like; or in the devices* of their entrance ; 
or in the bravery of their liveries ; or in the goodly 
furniture of their horses and armour. But enough 
of these toys.^ 



XXXVIII. Op Nature in Men. 

Natu re is often hidden ; sometimes overcome ; 
seldonT extingni shed. F ori^e'mH.'ltpt:^" rifttur^ mnrft 
violent!ili.fe return.; doctrine and d iscour se maketb 
nature less importune ;^ b ut custom onlv doth alter 
and. BTibdn&.iiatare. He that seeketii viotwy over 
his nature, let him not set himself too great nor too 
small tasks; for.th£-first will make him dejected by 
often failings; and the second will make him a 
small proceeder, though by often prevaUings. And 
at the first let him practise with helps, as swimmers 
do with bladders or rushes ; but after a time let bim 
practise with disadvantages, as dancers do with 
thick shoes. For it breeds great perfection, if the 
practice be harder than the use. Where nature is 
mighty, and therefore the victory har*, the degrees 

' Divice. Somtlht7CB'3eviiei'or /ondi/uSj rniie»(«d /or dramaKc 
reprwenlotd™. 

"The "ong is heard, the roey B»>"I»nd worn; 
Device! quaint, and frolics ever new, 
Tread an each other's kibes." 

Byron. Childe Earold. I. Ixvtt. 
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had need be,' first to stay and arrest nature in time ; 
like to him that wotild say over the four and twenty 
letters when be was angry ; then to go less in quan- 
tity ; as if one should, in forbearing wine, come from 
drinking heaths to a draught at a meal ; and lastly, 
to discontinue altogether. But if a man have the 
fortitude and resolution to enfranchise himself at 
once, that is the best : 

Optimua ille animi Tindes kedentda peotiui 
Vincala qui rapit, dedoluitc[ue semel.* 

N^either is the ancient rule amiss, to bend nature as 
a wand to a contrary extreme, whereby to set it 
right, understanding it, where the contrary extreme 
is no vice. Let not a man force a habit npon him- 
self with a perpetual contTmian ce, but with some in- 
termission. 'For bofh fEe pause reinf orceth the new 
onset ; and if a man that is not perfect be ever in 
practice, he shall as well practise Ms errors as his 
abilities, and induce one habit of bol^ ; and there is 
no means to help this but by seasonable intermis- 
sions. But let not a man tmstbis victory oyer his 
nature too faffTcmature will lay^ buried' a great 
time, a nd yet revive upon the occasion or temptation. 
Like as it was with .J3sop's* damsel, turned from a 

1 Bad nitd be. Etd, -with tollavins infinitive, mesna to bt 
undtr ebliaaUon, to be ntcetiitatti, to do sometlilog; nttd In tbii 
idiom is the Ulddle English genitiye. Tirde. 'of n«ed, or Deceeslt)'.' 

' He la ths beat asaertor of the aonl who burata the bonda that 
gan his breaat. and anffera all at ance. P. Ocidif Natonii Rimtdia 
imori*. SBS-ii4. 

* So ia original, and aim in Ed. I6S9. I hare uot thought it 
rlgU to aubatitnte He. as haa been aaaall; done; becanaa it ma; b« 
that the form of the vord was not settled in Bacon's time; and the 
correctiou of obaotate rorms tends to conceal the Uator)' of the lan- 
guage. Oomiiare Natural Hiator;, Centor; I. 19. S. 

' ietof or Etev. According to tradition, a Qreek fabullat ot the 
6th centurr, B.C., npreaentod as ■ dwarl and OTtginallr a ilave. 
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cat to a womMi, who sat very demurely at the board's 
end, till a mouse ran before her.^ Therefore let a 
man eitiier avoid the occasion altogether; or put 
himself often to it, that he may be little moved with 
it, A man's nature is best perceived in privateness,* 
for there is no aflfectation ; in passion, for that pnt- 
teth a man out of his precepts ; and in a new case or 
experiment, for there custom leaveth him. They 
are happy men whose natures sort with their voca- 
tions ; otherwise they may say, multunt tncola fuit 
anima mea ^ when they converse * in those things they 
do not affect.' In studies, whatsoever a man com- 
mandeth npon himself, let him set hours for it; but 
whatsoever is agreeable to his nature, let him take 
no care for any set times ; for his thoughts will fly 
to it of themselves ; so as the spaces of other busi- 
ness or studies will suMce. A man's nature runs 
either to herbs or weeds ; therefore let him season- 
ably water the one, and destroy the other. 

'Foblet of Attop and > 
ontt Rtfltxiont, By Sir 
Cat and Ttnut. 

' Frivaletiiaii. Privacv. 

'Ptalmt cxx. 6. Vulgati. In the Dflmiv Bihie of 
Tens is trBnalated "Uj bouI hath long been a wjournei 
JufftoriMd y*r*<oii, it is, "Mj Bool hnth long dwell with 
h»teth peace." 

* CvnvtTie. To lieal wfth, or (a be engaged in. 

•Affect. To like. 

"In brief, sir, study what yoo moat afict." 
Bhalcepere. The Taming of eA< Shrm 
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XXXIX. Op Custom and Education. 

Miai 's thonghts are nmcli according to their in- ] 
dinaf fion"; their disconrs e sii J speeches according to 
thei r learning a nd infused opmioas; but Hieir dtie ^ d s 
are' after ^ as'^iey^aYe.b^iLai ^istoia fid. And 
therefore, as Machiavel well notetE (though in an 
evil-favoared instance), there is no trusting to the 
force of nature nor to the bravery of words, except 
it be corroborate' by custom. His instance is, that 
for the achieving of a desperate conspiracy, a man 
ahould not rest upon the fierceness of any man's 
nature, or his resolute undertakings ; but take such 
an one as hath had his hands formerly in blood.* 
But Machiavel knew not of a friar Clement,^ nor a 
Ravillac,' nor a Jaureguy,^ nor a Baltazar Glerard ; 
yet his rule holdeth still, that nature, nor the en- » 
gagement of words, are not so forcible as custom. 
Only superstition is now so well advanced, that men 

' ifUr, Accordlnir to. "O Lard, deal sot witli tu aftir oar 
fina." n»Ula«v- 
' Am. That. 

' Oonoboratt. Freterit pHrticiple, clipped iDnu. Strtnglhentd, 
confirmed. 

"Te know mj father was the rightiu] heii 
Of Engluid. BDd hiB rigbt cuoe dovD (o ma, 
CoTTobBToti by yoor mcts o( ParliBinent." 

Tennyson. Queen Mary. it. S. 
•Ditcorri dl Niceold ItachiaveUi Segretario e CM. Fiarcntlno 
topra La Prima Deca di T. Livio. III. 0. DeUe Congi^re. p. 40. 

■Jacques C]«ment, 1555(I)-15as, » fanBtical monk who mni" 
dered Henry III., of France. 

• Francis RsTBillac, IBT8(I)-1S10, aBBBuinated Henr; IV., of 
France, Usr 14, IS 10. 

' John Janreroy attempted to aasaiBlnote William the Silent. 
Ftlnee of Orange, March IS. ISS2. On July 10, 1631, William 
the Bilent waa ibot by Balthaiar <Hrud. 
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of the first blood ^ are as firm as butchers by occu- 
pation ; and votary ^ resolution is made equipollent ' 
to custom even in matter o( blood. In other things 
the predominMiey of costom is every where visible ; 
iusomneh as a man would wonder to hear men pro- 
fess, protest, engage, give gccat words, and then do 
just as they have done before ; as if they were dead 
\ images, and engines moved only by the wheels of 
lenstom. We see also the reign or tyranny of cus- 
tom, what it is. The Indians (I mean the sect of 
their wise men) lay themselves quietly upon a stack 
of wood, and so sacrifice themselves by fire. Nay 
the wives strive to be burned with the corpses of 
their husbands. The lads of Sparta,* of ancient 
time, were wont to be scourged upon the altar of 
Diana, without so much as queching.* I remember, 
in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's* time of Eng- 
land, an Irish rebel condemned, put up a petition to 
the Deputy that he might be hanged in a witb,^ and 
not in an halter ; because it had been so used with 
former rebels. There be monks in Russia, for pen- 
ance, that will sit a whole night in a vessel of water, 
till they be engaged^ with hard ice. Many examples 
may be put of the force of custom, both upon mind 

' The ttBDslfttion bsB prima cUutii licaHt; (raorderen of the 
first cIbbb) : which geema to me to miss the meaning of the EnEliBh. 
"Men ot the fint blood" mnat mean here, men vihoie handa fcana 
not bein in blood befoTi. B. 

' Votary. ContteTaled by a vom. 

' EquipoUejtt. Equivalent- 

*M. TaUii CJeeronia TtMcuIanarum Ditputationum ad U. Bru- 
turn Liber II. Caput H. 

•«ueeA, or qvitck, meana to jtineh. to thrink. 

■Ell!»b«th. 1583-1603, Qoeea of Englana, 156B-1603. 

'Witfc, toitfc*. A wfflow hoiif,- a band a] twigi. "And Ssmna 
B&id nnto her. If the; bind me with aereu green vilAi thst were never 
dried, then ahall I be weak, and be aa another man." Judgf avl. 7. 

' Sneae'i viih. fldd in. 
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and body. There fore, sinc e custom is the principal 
magistrate of man'sHfe, le t men by all mean s en- 
de avour t o obtain good customs. Certainly custom 
is most perfect when it beginneth in young year* ; 
this we call education ; which is, in effect, but an 
early custom. So we see, in languages the tongue 
is more pliant to all expressions and sounds, the 
joints are more supple to all feats of activity and 
motions, in youth than afterwards. For it is true 
that late learners cannot so well take the ply;^ ex- 
cept it be in some minds that have not suffered 
themselves to dx, but have kept themselTes open 
and prepared to receive continual amendment, which 
is exceeding ttirB. But if the force of custom simple 
and separate be great, the force of custom copulate ' 
and conjoined and collegiate* is far greater. For 
there example teaeheth, company eomforteth,* emu- 
lation quickeneth, glory raiseth : so as in such places 
the force of custom is in his^ exaltation." Certainly 
the great multiplication "^ of virtues upon human na- 

■ Fly. Bent, direclion. 

' CeptOati. Conneetid, tmited. 



make much of her." Shaktpere. Ali'i Well that Ende Wett, i. 1. 

'Bit. lit. The pronoun 'ils' flrsl appEama in print in John 
FIorio'B i WoTlde of Wordet, 16S8. II does not occur in King 
Jsmea'i Bible of ISII, nor in an; Torlc at Shaliepere published 
during hiB lifetime. There are, boweier. nine 'it's' and ons 'its' in 
the Shalcspere fotio of 16S3. Tbe essa; Of Cuttam and EducMton 
lint saw the light in the second edition of the Bttay. in 1612. 

<£niIea(ton. In astrological tsngusge, a planet vbb Mid to be in 
txallatiim when it was in tbst altn of tbe lodiac where it waa aap- 
poaed to eiert its BtroDgeet tnfluenee. 

' MvitipUration upon. Oampare the language of tbe Oolleet for 
tbe toarlb Sunday after Trinity in Tht Boak of Oomnum PraytTi 
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ture resteth upon societies well ordained and distnp- 
lined. For c ommonwea lths and g ood gove nunentB 
do nourish virtne g rown, hut do not much mend the 
sgeds. But the misery is, Uiai the most effectual 
means are now applied to the ends least to be de- 
sired. 



XL. Op FonruNE. 

It cannot he denied, hnt outward accidents con- 
duce much to fortune ; favour, opportunity, death 
of others, occasion fitting virtue. But chiefly, the 
mould of a man's fortune is in his own b ands. 
~Faber guisque forHwB stm,^ saith the poet. And the 
most freqnent of tfifTijpii.],' fj.nspfi i s, that thi~f oIly 
of one man is the fortune of another. For no man 
prospers so suddenly as by others' errors. Serpens 
ntsi serpentem comederit non Jit draco? Overt and 
apparent^ virtues bring forth praise ; but there be 
secret and hidden virtues that bring forth fortune ; 
certain deliveries of a man's self, which have no 

< Svary mrnu a Ihe maker at his own (oitime. It is a Latin epi- 
gram a( Bacon's, msking in four words ( sliart enl thronsh ei(ht 

Ham rapieiu tpiiitm pot ipmii fingit forlunam libi. 

' Unless the serpent has ■ 

'Apparent. Mantfetl to the underttandinii, evident, plain. 



Shalcnere. Juliv» Coe 
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name. The Spanish name, desemboltura,^ partly ex- 
preeseth them ; when there be not stonds nor res- 
tiveness in a man's natxire ; but that the wheels of 
his mind keep way^ with the wheels of his fortnne. 
For 80 Livy (after he had described Cato Major' 
in these words, In illo viro tantum robur corporis et 
animi fwit, ut quocunqiie loco natus esset, fortunam 
sibi facturus videretar)^ falleth npon that, that he 
had versaHle ingenium.^ Therefore if a man look 
sharply and attentively, he shall see Fortnne : for 
though she be blind, yet she is not invisible. The ■ 
way of fortune is like the milken way' in the sky ; 
which is a meeting or knot of a nnmber of small 
stars; not seen asunder, but giving light together. 
So are there a number of little and scarce discerned 
virtues, or rather faculties and customs, that make 
men fortunate. The Italians note some of them, 
snch as a man would little think. When they speak 
of one that cannot do amiss, they will throw in into 
his other conditions, that he hath Poco di matto.'' 
And certainly there be nottwo more fortun ate 
prdjDerties, t han to have a little of the fool, and not 
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t oo much of the hone st. Therefore extreme lovers 
f of their cou ntry or masters were never forTimatu. 
neither can they be." For when s man placeth his 
y thonghts wi thout himself, he poeth not hia own way . 
An hasty fortune maketh an enterpriser^ and re- 
mover;^ (the French hath it better, entr^>renant, 
or remnant;) but the exercised fortune maketh the 
able man. Fortune is to be honoured and respected, 
and it be but for her daugbtersl C onfid ence and 
Be putf^ti on. For those two felicity breedeth ; the 
first within a man's self, the latter in others towards 
him. All wise men, to decline^ the envy of their 
own virtues, use to ascribe them to Providence and 
Fortune ; for so they may the better assume them : 
and, besides, it is greatness in a man to be the care 
of the higher powers. So Csesar said to the pilot in 
the tempest, CcBsarem portas, etfortunam ^us.* So 
Sylla chose the name of Felix, and not of Magnus.^ 
And it hath been noted, that those who ascribe 
openly too much to their own wisdom and policy, 
end infortunate. It is written that Timotheus* the 
Athenian, after he had, in the account he gave to 
the state of his government, often interlaced this 
speech, and in this Fortune had no part, never pros- 
pered in any thing he undertook afterwards. Cer- 
tainly there be, whose fortunes are like Homer's 
verses, that have a slide'^ and easiness more than 

' ETUtrptig^r, One ^ho attempts an undertaking; an adventurer^ 
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the verses of other poets; as Plutarch saith of 
Timoleon's' fortUDe, in respect of that of Agesilans 
or Epamiuoudas.^ And that this should be, no 
doubt it is mnch in a man's self. 



XLI. Op Usuby. 

Many have made witty invectives against Usury .^ 
They Bay that it is a pity the devil should have 
God's part, which is the tithe. That the usurer is 
the greatest sabbath-breaker, because his plough 
goeth every Sunday. That the usurer is the drone 
that Virgil speaketh of : 

Ignavum (ucob pecua a presepibus aroent.* 
That the usurer breaketh the first law that was 
made for mankind after the fall, which was, in 
sudore vuHAs tui c<miedes panem txmm; not, in sudore 
vulHs alieni.^ That usurers should have orange- 
tawny* bonnets, because they do judaize. That it 

'Tinuleon, died 3S7 or 336 B.C., » celebrated CoriDlbiftu general 
and BlstesIDBn. 
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is against nature for money to beget money ; and 
the like. I say this only, that nsmy ia a concessum 
propter duriUem cwdis :^ for since there mnst bo 
borrowing and lending, and men are so hard of 
heart as they will not lend freely, nsury must be 
permitted. Some others have made suspicious and 
cunning propositions of bants, discovery of men's 
estates, and other inventions. But few have spoken 
of nsury nsefnlly. It is good to set before as 
the incommodities'* and commodities* of usury, that 
the good may be eitlier weighed out or culled out; 
and warily to provide, that while we make forth to 
that which is better, we meet not with that which is 
worse. 

The discommodities of usury are, First, that it 
makes fewer merchants. For were it not for this 
lazy trade of usury, money would not lie still, but 
would in great part be employed upon merchandiz- 
ing;* which is the renaporla^ of wealth in a state. 



Jewes, wbich are bome in Hien 
*c., weare Turbents upoQ tbcir 
dillerence is Ihia: lb« Turkes 
In ibe ajDBgogue of Venice, he goei on, "every one ol them what- 
eoever he be, man or childe, Tcarelb ■ kinde of liebt j'ellawish vaile, 
iniide of Linale Woolsle (n I take il) ov«r bis shanlden. Bome- 
Ihing worse than our courier Holland, which reacheth a little 
beneath the middle of their backea." Sir Walter Scott, deacrihing 
the dreaa of the Jew, Isaac of York, safs: "He wore a high, square 
yellow cap of a peculiar fashion, assigned to his nation to diaiin- 
gaith them from Chriatians, and which he dotted with etttt 
humililj M the door of the ball,' Ivanhoi. T. 

> A concession on acconDt of the hardness of heart [of men). 

■ rommadiUti. A dvantage: 

' 3f<rcAondfii7iff. Hutfinu and tiUina. trading. 

The portal vein is a short trunk 
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The second, that it makes poor merchants. For as 
a farmer cannot husband his ground so well if he 
sit^ at a great rent ; so the merchant cannot drive 
his trade so well, if he sit at great usury. The third 6^**™^ . 
i ^ incident to th e other two ; and that is th e decay . sv^f*^*"^ 
of customs of kinpH Ul' UaJKH^ whinh etiU IIP How with ^^^\^-' 
merchandizing, ^ e fourth, that it bringeth the J^^^"^, 
treasure of a realm or state into a few hands. For 4.1^ 
the usurer being at certainties, and others at uncer- <4*'+*' ■ 
tainties at the end of the game most of the money 
will be in the box ; and ever a state flourisheth 
when wealth is more equally spread. The fifth, that 
it beats down the price of land ; for the employ- 
ment of money is chiefly either merchandizing or 
purchasing ; and usury waylays both. The sixth, 
that it doth dull and damp all industries, improve- 
ments, and new inventions, wherein money would 
be stirring, if it were not for this slug.^ The last, 
that it is the eanker and ruin of many men's estates ; 
which in process of time breeds a pubho poverty. 

On the other side, the commodities of usury are, 
first, that howsoever* usury in some respect hinder- 
eth merchandizing, yet in some other it advanceth 
it; for it is certain that the greatest part of 
trade is driven by young merchants, upon borrow- 
ing at interest; so as* if the usurer either call in or 
keep back his money, there will ensue presently a 

^SH. la be located ai placed: to afrfiie, "And. Staenie, if fou 
un hold Tonr tongue about this mailer, you bIibII lit, tTom this Unn 
downwiird. Ht an eaaicr rent." iScatt. BtdiiavntUi, Ltittr ZI, 
Wandfrt^B Wittie't Talt. 

'Slug. BindrBnce, ohHructioii. 

' BBVuotver, JfatvfeA»fandfn(> HuU, tUbeU. 

Mf. That. 
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great stand of trade. The second is, that were it 
not for this easy borrowing npon interest, men's 
necessities would draw upon them a most sadden 
undoing j iu that they would be forced to sell their 
means (be it lands or goods) far under foot ; ^ and 
. so, whereas usury doth but gnaw upon them, bad 
' markets would swallow them quite up. As for 
mortgaging or pawning, it will little mend the 
matter : for either men will not take pawns^ wilii- 
out use ; ' or if they do, they will look precisely for 
the forfeiture. I remember a cruel monied man is 
the country, that would say, The devil take this 
usury, it keep us from forfeitures of mortgages 
and bonds. The third and last is, that it is a vanity 
to conceive that there would be ordinary borrowing 
without profit ; and it is impossible to conceive the 
number of inconveniences that will ensue, if borrow- 
ing be cramped. Therefore to speak of the abolish- 
ing of usury is idle. All states have ever had it, in 
one kind or rate, or other. So as that opinion 
must be sent to Utopia.* 
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To speak now of the reformation and reiglement^ 
of usury ; how the discommodities of it may be best 
avoided, and the commodities retained. It appears 
by the balance of commodities and discommodities 
of usury, two things are to be reconciled. The one 
that the tooth of usury be griuded, that it bite not 
too much ; the other, that there he left open a 
means to invite monied men to lend to the mer- 
chants, for the continuing and quickening^ of trade. 
This cannot be done, except you introduce two 
several sorts of usury, a less and a greater. For if 
you reduce usury to one low rate, it will ease the 
common borrower, but the merchant will be to seek' 
for money. And it is to be noted, that the trade of 
merchandize, being the most lucrative, may bear 
usury at a good rate : other contracts not so. 

To serve both intentions,^ the way woidd be briefly 
thus. That there be two rates of usury ; the one 
free, and general for all; the other under licence 
only, to certain persons and in certain places of 
merchandizing. First therefore, let usury in gen- 
eral be reduced to five in the hundred ; and let that 
rate be proclaimed to be free and cnrrent; and let 
the state shut itself out to take any penalty for the 
same. This will preserve borrowing from any gen- 
eral stop or dryness. This will ease infinite * bor- 

^ RtiiiUmtnt (regleTotnt). JlcpuJolion. 
' Quicktn. To pivt lift to. 

* To ttik, Med adjectively. uBuslIr with bi, ai here, .it a lo»,- 
icfl^DuI Icnuvltdge, infntnft, or r»ourcH. "I that hiTe dealt » 
lonf in the Are, ^ill not h9 to teek In eraoke, now." Ben Jonwn. 

* Intfntimx. Object, purpoit. 

" Infinite. In hj-perbolical me, very maeh VT many; 'no end of.' 

AlwBf ■ Is tbe planl. 
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rowers in the country. This will, in good part, raise 
the price of land, because land purchased at sixteen 
years' purchase will yield six in the hundred, and 
somewhat more ; whereas this rate of interest yields 
but five. This by like reason will encourage and 
edge industrious and profitable improvements ; be- 
cause many wiU rather venture in that kind than 
take five in the hundred, especially having been used 
to greater profit. Secondly, let there be certain per- 
sons licensed to lend to known merchantB upon 
usury at a higher rate ; and let it be with the cau- 
tions following. Let the rate be, even with the 
merchant himself, somewhat more easy than that he 
used formerly to pay ; for by that means all borrow- 
ers shall have some ease by this reformation, be hit 
merchant, or whosoever. Let it bo no bank or com- 
mon stock, but every man be master of his own 
money. Not that I altogether mislike • banks, but 
they will hardly be brooked, in regard ^ of certain 
suspicions. Let the state he answered ^ some small 
matter for the licence, and the rest left to the lender ; 
for if the abatement be but small, it will no whit dis- 
course the lender. For he, for example, that took 
before ten or nine in the hundred, will sooner de- 
scend to eight in the hundred, than give over his 
trade of usury, and go from certain gains to gains 

'XUHke. To dUUIce; to ditajntrovt oj. 

"MMilce me not for my compluion." 

Shalctpert. The Merchant of Vtnitt. «. 1. 
* In neari 'of or '(«.' Out of eomidtralion for, 
"1 tlmnk my Vugt thsl <n regard of mc 
Re Mortens four rears of my aon'i exile." 
Shatftte. Einf Bichard II. i. S. 
'inmir. To rejmy: (# pajf. 
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of hazard. Let these hcensed lenders be in Qumber 
indefinite, hut restrained to certain principal cities 
and towns of merchandizing; for then they will he 
hardly able to colonr^ other men's monies in the 
country : so as the licence of nine will not suck 
away the current rate of five ; for no man will lend 
Ms monies far off, nor put them into unknown 
hands. 

If it be objected that this doth in a sort author- 
ize usury, which before was in some places but per- 
missive ; the answer is, that it is better to mitigate 
usury by declaration, than to suffer it to rage by 
comiivauce. 



XLII. Op Youth and Age. 

A MAN that is young in years may he old in hoars, 
if he have lost no time. But that happeneth rarely. 
Generally, youth is like the first cogitations, not so 
wise as the second. For there is a youth in thoughts, 
as well as in ages. And yet the invention of young 
men is more lively than that of old; and imagina- 
tions stream into their minds better, and as it were 
more divinely. N'atures that have much heat and great 
and violent desires and perturbations, are not ripe 
for action till they have passed the meridian of their 
years; as it was wilh Jiilius Ctesar, and Septunins 
Severus. Of the latter of whom it is said, Jitventu- 

' Colour. To reprmnt or ital witlt tht propartj/ 0/ anothtr at 
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tem egit erroribm, imo furortbus, plenam,} And yet 
he was the ablest emperor, almost, of all the list. 
But reposed^ natures may do well in youth. As it 
ia seen in Augustus C»sar, Cosmus Duke of Flor- 
ence, Gaston de Fois,^ and others. On the other 
side, heat and vivacity in age is an excellent com- 
position* for business. Young men are fitter to 
invent than to judge ; fitter for execution than for 
counsel ; and fitter for new projects than for settled 
business. For the experience of age, in things that 
fall within the compass of it, directeth them ; but in 
new things, abuseth^ them. The errors of young 

(men are the ruin of business ; but the errors of aged 
men amount but to this, that more might have been 
done, or sooner. Young men, in the conduct and 
manage' of actions, embrace more than they can 
hold ; stir more than they can quiet ; fly to the end, 
without consideration of the means and degrees ; 
pursue some few principles which they have chanced 
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upon absurdly ; care ^ not to innovate, which draws 
unkDOWQ ineonvemenees ; nse extreme remedies at 
first ; and that which doubleth all errors, will not 
acknowledge or retract them ; like an unready horse, 
that will neither stop nor turn. Men of age object 
too much, consult too long, adventure too little, re- 
pent too soon, and seldom drive business home to 
the full period,^ but content themselves with a medi- 
ocrity of Buecess, Certainly it is good to compound 
employments of both ; for that will be good for the 
present, because the virtues of either age may correct 
the defects of both ; and good for succession, that 
young men may be learners, while men in age ore 
actors; and, lastly, good for extern ^ accidents, be- 
cause authority f olloweth old men, and favour and 
popularity youth. But for the moral part, perhaps 
youth will have the pre-eminence, as age hath for 
the politic. A certain rabbin, upon the text, Ymir \ 
young men shaM see visions, and your old m«n shall 
dream dreams,* inferreth that young men are ad- 
mitted nearer to 6od than old, because vision is a 
dearer revelation than a dream. And certainly, the 
more a man drinketh of the world, the more it in- 
toxicateth : and age doth profit ^ rather in the powers 
of understanding, than in the virtues of the will and 
affections. There be some have an over-early ripe- 
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uess in their years, wIucIl fadeth betimes. These 
are, first, such as have brittle mts, the edge whereof 
is 800D turned ; such as vas Hermogenes ' the rhet- 
orician, whoBe books are exceeding subtle; who 
' afterwards waxed stupid. A second sort is of those 
that have some natural dispositions which have be1>- 
ter grace in youth than in age ; such as is a fluent 
and luxuriant speech ; which becomes youth well, 
but not age : so Tully saith of Hortensius,^ Idem 
manebat, neque idem decebat? The third is of such as 
take too high a strain at the first, and are magoani- 
mens more than tract * of years can nphold. As 
was Scipio African us,^ of whom Livy * sMth in effect, 
Ultima primis ctdebant.'' 

' Hennogenea, of Tareaa. in CiLicia, liTed in the second half of tba 



'as no longer becoming, 

stiorl of foil;. La 

........ I pai loin dt la fetit. 

Haximet et Rifiixiotu Jforolea dv due dt La Aoche/oucauM. 4ie. 
• Tract. Cowrie. 

"Uy rsaciea all be fledde: 
A ad tract of time begina \a weaie, 
Gray heareg upon my hedde." 
ToHnI's Mitftllany. The aged lovtr renounctth love. Thamu 
Lord Vaux. This is Ihe ballad from which Shakspere took the 

'PkblluB Cornelins Sctpio Afrieanua Uajor, 284-183 (I) B.C.. a 
great Roman general, who defeated the CarthaglniBDB UDder H>nni> 
bal in the battle of Zama, 202 B.C. 

•Titus Livius, SB B.O. to IT A.D.. a great Kamau hiuorlan. He 
wrote a history of Rome, from the founding of the city to the 
death of the Roman general Nero Ctaudiua Drusns. bnther of 
Tiberine. 9 a.o. The work consieted of 142 books, of which S5 
are cxUnt, 1-10, and 21-45. 

'The last toll short of the first. Bacon's three Latin words con- 
dense foarteoa of Livy'i. "Tir memorabilie, bellicit (anun quon 
fiuii arlibus mtnuirabUior, prima ttari vitae quam pottrema fait." 
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XLm. Of Bbautt. 



ViETOE IB like a rich stone, best plain set ; and 
sorely virtue is best in a body that is comely, 
though not of delicate features j and that hath 
rather dignity of presence, than beauty of aspect. \ 
Neither is it almost' seen, that very beautiful per- ' 
sons are otiierwise of great virtue ; as if nature were 
rather busy not to err, than in labour to produce 
excellency.^ And therefore they prove accom- 
plished, but' not of great spirit; and study rather 
behaviour than virtue. But this holds not always i 
for Augustus Ceesar, Titus Vespasianns, PhiUp le 
Bel' of Prance, Edward the Vourth^ of England, 
Alcibiades "of Athens, Ismael the Sophy" of Persia, 
were all high and great spirits ; and yet the most 

T. Livii Palavini Butoriantm ib Vrbe Cindita Liber XXZTItS. 
Caput sa. He probsbly lecollectfld the thonsht, "in effect," not 
from LlTy, bat tiom Ovid : 

Tuom detinit: uUinu pHiniM 

Deianira Berevlf. 

"Alonso of Arraion was ■woot to say. la oommendatioD of age, That 
age appetred to be beet In four things: Old wood (o ftum; old wint 
to drink; old Iritnda to trtut; and old authori to read." Bacon. 
Apophthegme* Neui and Old. »7 (7S). 

1 Almail. For the ntoft part. 

' ExctUenev. BxctOence. "Aseribe je strength unto God: hia 
ezctUtncv Is over tsisel, and hlB strength la in the elands." Paalmt 
Ixviii. 34. 

•Philippe le Bel, 'Philip the Fair,' Philippe IV. of the Eonie at 
Capet, 1268-1314, King of France from 12BS to iai4. 

•Edward IV., 1441-1433. King of England, 1461-1483. 

■AtcibiHdee. 4S0(t)-4l)4 B.a, sn Athenian politician and gen- 
eral, nephew of Pericles. Ho waa rich, handeome, accompliahed. and 
an admirable orator, but Teckleaa and onateady iu character. 

•lamail I., Shah (Sopbf) of Persia, 1487-1524, founder of the 
Suffariaa dTnaaty. 
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beantiful men of their times. In beauty, that of 
favonr^ is more than that of colom- ; and 
that of decent^ and gracions* motion more than 
that of favonr. That is the best part of beauty, 
which a picture cannot express ; no nor tiie first 
sight of life. There is no excellent beauty that 
hath not some Btrangeness in the proportion, A 
man cannot tell whe^er Apelles* or Albert Dnrer^ 
were the more' trifler ; whereof the one would make 
a personage by geometrical proportions ; the other, 
by taking the best parts out of divers' faces, to 
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■'ApelleB, a celebrated Greek p»Inl«r of the lim 
Aleiander at Maeedon, 4th century B.o. His most 
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bnbly a nalive of Heracles (Magna Graecie), and lived Iro: 
*-£V to seo B.o, According to Cicero, when Zeuxia was commis- 
sioned U> paint a picture of Helena for the temple of Juno Lacinia 
at Croton, ha was allowed, at his own leqnest, the prceence of Sit 
of the moat beautiful maidene o( Croton, "ut mwfTiiiv in (Ymulacriiiii 
ex Miimaii exemplo veritat tramferatur;' that he might Iranefer the 
troth of life to a mate image. M. T^U Cfecronu Bhetoricorum >m 
De Inventiime Bhelorwa Liber II. S, S. Compare. 0. Flinit St- 
/•<mdl Jfoluroiij HMoriae Liber XSXV. Sa. ii. 

•Albrecht Dtlrer, 1471-1528, a famoue German painter, deeigner 

Eierlnntn rind bepHffen irfer Bvcher von memcklKher Propartion. 
(Surembtre. istS.) 
• More. ' ■ 
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make one excellent. Such personages, I think, 
would please nobody but the painter that made 
them. Not but I think a painter may make a 
better face than ever was ; but he must do it by a 
kind of felicity,^ (as a musician that maketh an ex- 
cellent air in music,) and not by rule. A man shall 
see faces, that if you examine them part by part, 
yon shall find never a good ; and yet altogether do 
well. If it be true that the principal part of beauty 
is in decent motion, certainly it is no marvel though 
persons in years seem many times more amiable ; 
pulckrorum autumnus pukher;^ for no youth can be 
comely but by pardon, and considering the youth 
as to make up the comeliness. Beanty is as sum- , 
mer fruits, which are easy to corrupt, and cannot \ 
last ; and for the most part it makes a dissolute 
youth, and an age a little ont of countenance ; but 
yet certainly again, if it light well, it maketh virtue 
shine, and vices blush. 
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XLTV". Op Depobmity.' 

Deformed pereocs are commonly even vith na- 
tare, for as nature hath done ill lay them, so do 
they by nature ; being for the moat part (as the 
Scripture eaith) void of natural affectum;^ and so 
they have their revenge of nature. Certainly there 
is a coDsent ^ between the body and the mind ; a nd 
where nature erreth in the one, she ventureth in 
the other. Uhi peccat in una, periclitatttr in altero. 
But becauee there is in man an election touching 
the frame of his mind, and a necessity in the frame 
of his body, the etars of natural inchnation are 
sometimes obscured by the snn of diseiphue and 
virtue. Therefore it is good to consider of de- 
formity, not as a sign, which is more deceivable ; * 
but as a canse, which seldom fadeth of (lie effect. 
Whosoever hath any thing fixed in his person that 
doth induce contempt, hath also a perpetual spur 
in himself to rescue and deliver himself from scorn. 

IM i ubu l a g OhamberUin wrote to Sir Duijley Oarletaa, Deoember 
IT, tS12, "Sir Fcancig Baeon hsth set ont new Eitav; where in a 
chapter of Diformits, Che world takes notice that he paintB ont hii 
little caneln (Bobert Cecil, Earl of Salieburr] to the life." Court and 
mtiKj a! Jamil I. I. 114. td. 1848. 

*"Wilhaat nndemtandiog, coTenant breakers, uithsut natural 
agteUon, implacable, nnmercifnl." Bomant (. SI. 

'Oonttnt. Agretment. "Far then will T turn to the people a 
pnre lanEnaEu that they may all call npon the name of the Iisrd, to 

. Dteiptive. pa»ive form with actiTe eeiue. 

That to iUeetvable." 

Shakiptre. Xv/am might. Id. S. 
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Therefore all deformed persons are extreme' boldx 
First, as in their own defence, as being exposed to 
scorn ; bnt in process of time by a general habit. 
Also it stiiTeth in them industry, and especially 
of this kind, to watch and observe the weakness of 
others, that they may have somewhat to repay. 
Again, in their superiors, it quenoheth jealousy to- 
wards them, as persons that they think they may at 
pleasure despise : and it layeth their competitors and 
emulators asleep; as never believing they should 
be in possibility of advancement, till they see them 
in possession. So that upon the matter,* in a great \ 
wit, deformity is an advantage to rising. Kings in 
ancient times (and at this present in some countries) 
were wont^ to put great trust in eunuchs ; because 
they that are envious towards all are more obnosi- 
ous* and officious towards one. But yet their trust 
towards them hath rather been as to good spials' 
and good whisperers, than good magistrates and 
officers. And much like is the reason of deformed 
persons. Still the ground is, they will, if they be 
of spirit, seek to free themselves from scorn ; which 
must he either by virtue or malice ; * and therefore 
let it not be marvelled' if sometimes they prove ex- 
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cellent persons ; as was Agesilaus,' Zanger* the son 
of Solyman, ^sop, Gasea^ President of Peru; and 
Socrates* may go likewise amongst them; with 
others. 

1 AgesiUm II., King of Sparta from SS8 to 361 B.o. He waa » 
loan of sdibII etstur^ and Isme from liia birth, bal he developed into 



r SdI^wbd, at the initiiatlon a( the 
eath Maatapha. bia bod by aDother 
;1 hie brother. When Zanger aa» 



iJD vas raiaed to the bisbaprle of 
that of aignenzs. Preacott in ths 
M ehAracter of Gasca 'with tliat of 
'reacott, "was plain in peraon. And 
cornel;. He was awkward and iU- 
s were loo long for his bodr, — so that 
to be much ahorter than he realty was." 
't™. W. B. Freieatt. Boofc F. Chnpter 
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XLV. Op Building.^ 



Houses are built to live in, and not to look on ; 
therefore let use be preferred^ before uniformity, 
except where both may be had. Leave the goodly 
fabrics of houses, for beauty only, to the enchanted 
palaces of the poets ; who buUd them with small 
cost. He that builds a fair bouse upon an iU seat,^ 
committeth himself to prison. Neither do I reckon 
it an ill seat only where the air is unwholesome ; 
but likewise where the air is unequal ; as you shall 
see many fine seats set upon a knap* of ground, 
environed with higher hUls round about it; where- 
by the heat of the sun is pent in, and the wind 
gatbereth as in troughs ; so as^ you shall have, and 
that suddenly, as great diversity of heat and eold 
as if you dwelt in several places. Neither is it ill^ 
air only that maketh an ill seat, but ill ways, 

< By the death of hia brolher. Autbony. in 1601, Bacon inherited 
his fHthar'e manor of Oorhunbury. near St. Albana. Herts. There, 
after his marriage, in 1606. be built h new conntry residence of 
great dimeuBiona, Vemlam Hanse, spandlnE on the manBion and 
gardens vastly more money than he could afford. In this and the 
fallowiDg essay, Of Oardent, Bacon therefore writes from sn BCtual 
Biperience of building a conntry honso. 

'Prtterrtd before. The Tcrb prefer is now foLowod by the prepo- 

• Seat. Site. 

*Enaf. A imaU kOl, hlUocIc, or knoU. 

•• 'TTow, vbere 's the inn!' said Mountclere, yawning. 
'Just on the Itnap,' So] answered." 
Thomiu Bardv. Tht Band of Ethelbtria. Cluipter ZLIT. 
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illmarkets: aad,if you will consult with Momns/ ill 
neighbours. I spetuk not of many more ; want of 
water ; want of wood, shade, and shelter ; want of 
fruitfulness, and mixtnre^ of grounds of several 
natures; want of prospect ; want of level grounds ; 
want of places at some near distEince for sports of 
hunting, hawking, and races ; too near the sea, too re- 
mote ; having the commodity of navigable rivers,^ 
or the discommodity of their overflowing ; too far 
off from great cities, which may hinder business, or 
too near them, which lurcheth^ all provisions, and 
maketh every thing dear ; where a man hath a great 
living laid together, and where he is scanted : ^ all 
which, as it is impossible perhaps to find together, 
80 it is good to know them, and think of them, that 
a man may take as many as he can ; and if he have 
several dwellings, that he sort' them so, that what 

I MomaB. in Greek fflytholoe;, ts ■ god penouifrlug cenaare uid 
mockery. According to HcHiod, tia is the ion at Night, the aloepy 
god. Bscon hit in mind the fable of Aesop (Atiopi /oiiulaa Gratco- 

msn, BQd AlheUB, B house. Momue was OBJled upon to decide vhich 
was the best creation; aad objected to all three. The bull, he said, 
should have its torns below its ejes io order to see where to rtriko; 
man eheuld have a window in his breast ho that his thoughts could 
be seen ; and a house ahould he built on wheels, so as to be easilj 
and quickly rolled away from uncomfortable neighbors. Bacon ex- 
plains Momas's window of the heart in the Adtmncemenl of Learn- 
ine. II. Jii«. 14. 

going OD to the semicolon. 

•So in the original, and also is Ed. 1639. It seems as if not 
had dropped out; or as if the should be no. The translstioa has 
commoiitat nuJlo /tuino™™ nouijfaSilfum. S. 

* Lurch. To absorb} to monepalUe. 

'Scant. Te li-mit: to stint. 

"Nurse, will jou go with me into roy closet. 
To help me sort each needful ornaments 

Shatiptre. Romeo and Jtiliit. Co. >. 
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he waDteth in the one he may find in the other. 
Lncnllua answered Pompey well ; who, when he saw 
his stately galleries, and rooms so lat^ and light- 
some, In one of his houses, said, Surely an excellent 
place for summer, but howdoyoutnmntert Lncullus 
answered, Why, do you not think me as wise as some 
fov>l are, that ever change (heir abode tmvards the 
mntert^ 

To pass from the seat to the house itself ; we will 
do as Cicero doth in the orator's art ; who writes 
books J>e Oratore, and a book he entitles Orator; 
whereof the former delivers the precepts of the art, 
and the latter the perfection. We will therefore 
describe a princely palace, making a brief model 
thereof. For it is strange to see, now in Europe, 
such huge buildings as the Vatican^ and Escurial' 
and some others be,andyet8carceaTeiy fair* room 
in them. 

First therefore, I say you cannot have a perfect 

> "He bad atso fine Beats io Tnscalnm. belTideres. and large open 
baleonies (or men'a apartmenU. and porticos to walk in, vhere 
rompey coming to aee him. blamed him tar mabing a house which 
would be plesaant In aommer, but un in habitable in winter; whom 
he answered with a smile : 'Yon thinh me. then, leas provident Ihsu 
cranes and storks, not to change my home with the aeasoni.' " PIu- 
tarck. Life of Lueullm. Piularch'* tioii af /HuJlriou* Men, 
TTH-nOalti /rom Ihe Qrtek by John Drvden and Othtrt. 

'The Vatican, on the Vatican hill, in Bome, is a vast palace 
which has been the chief residence of the Pope, since the popes 
returned from Aiignon, in 1377. Beaidea the papal apartmenla 
and olBces, it contains the Siatine Chapel and the Vatican libtar; 
and art galleriea. 

■The Escurial ia a celebrated bulldjnc aitnated twenty-sersn 
miles northwest of Madrid, snd containing a library, a monastery, 
a palace, a chnrch. and a mauaoleum for the Klnga of Spain. It 
was bnUt by Philip II., in 15BB-1584. 

• Fair. BeaatlM. 

"If thou wonldat view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight." 
Scott. The Lau of the Last Uinstret. Canto II. 1. 
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palace, except you have two eeveral^ sidea; aside 
for the banquet,^ as is spoken of in the book of 
Hester,^ and a side for the honsehold ; the one for 
feasts and triumphs, and the other for dwelling. I 
understand both these sides to be not only returns,* 
but parts of the front; and to be uniform withoul^ 
though severally partitioned within ; and to be on 
both sides of a great and stately tower in the midst 
of the front, that, as it were, joineth them together 
on either hand. I would have on the side of the 
banquet, in front,one only goodly room above stairs, 
of some forty foot^ high ; and under it a room for a 
dressing or preparing place at times of triumphs. 
On the other side, which is the honsehold side, I 
wish it divided at the first into a hall and a ehapel, 
(with a partition between ;) both of good state and 
bigness ; and those not to go all the length, but to 
have at the further end a winter and a summer 
parlour, both fair. And under these rooms, a fair 
and large cellEu* sunk under ground; and likewise 
some privy kitchens, with butteries and pantries, 
and the like. As for the tower, I would have it two 
stories, of eighteen foot high a piece, above the two 
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wings; and a goodly leads ^ upon the top, railed 
with etatua's interposed ; and the same tower to be 
divided into rooms, as shall be thought fit. The 
stairs likewise to tlie npper rooms, let them be npon 
a fair open newel^ and finely railed in with images 
of wood, cast into a brass colour ; and a very fair 
landing-place at the top. But this to be, if you do 
not point^ any of the lower rooms for a dining place 
of servants. For otherwise you shall have the ser- 
vants' dinner after your own : for the steam of it will 
come up as in a tunnel. And so much for the front. 
Only I understand the height of the first stairs to be 
sixteen foot, which is the height of the lower room. 
Beyond this front is there to be a fair court,* but 
three sides of it, of a far lower building than the 
front. And in all the four comers of that court 
fair staircases, cast into turrets, on the outside, and 

'Lendj. Tkt ahetti or ttript of Uai ustd (o cavtr a roof. 
"If Fsirford'B ioume)' hud been hitherto in ■ stifled and aub- 
lerranean atmosphere, it waa now open, loftj, and airy enough; 



t urindinff ttair i9 the vpHffht pQlar 
and bv vihich thev art supported from 
}pen,' or hoUotc, 'nevieV it tht cirUral 



Doth licease him depart at Bound of morning dioome." 
Spinter. Tkt Faerg Qaetnt. Book I, Canto ix. Slaiaa 41. 
' In hia edition of the Eetaye. Mr. S. H. Reynolds su[geata that 
the "fair court" Bacon describes may be the Great Court of Trinity 
Coilege, Cambridge. The plan of the Great Court, "with a croea" 
and (our iraas plots, was the work of Thomaa Nevile. Master of 
Trinity College from ISflS to IfllS. Bacon t«ok hie M.A. degree at 
Cambridge July 27, 1G94, and represented the University la Fariia- 
menl in 1611. 
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not within the row of buildings themselves. But 
those towers are not to be of the height of the front, 
but rather proportionable to the lower building. 
Let the court not be paved, for that striketh ap a 
great heat in summer, and much cold in winter. 
But only some side alleys, with a cross, and the 
quarters to graze, being kept shorn, but not too near 
shorn. The row of return on the banquet side, let 
it be all stately galleries : in which galleries let 
there be three, or five, fine cupolas in the length of 
it, placed at equal distance ; and fine coloured win- 
dows of several works. On the household side, 
chambers of presence^ and ordinary entertamments, 
with some bed-chambers; and let all three sides be 
a double house, without thorough lights on the 
sides, that you may have rooms from the sun, both 
for forenoon and afternoon. Cast^it also, that you 
may have rooms both for summer and winter; 
shady for summer, and warm for winter. You shall 
have sometimes fair houses so full of glass, that one 
cannot tell where to become^ to be out of the sun or 
cold. For inbowed^ windows, I hold them of good 

^Chamber of presence, or pTtience-chaniber. The reom <n vMeh 
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use ; {in cities, indeed, upright do better, in respect 
of the uniformity towards the street ; ) for they be 
pretty retiring places for conference ; and besides, 
they keep both the wind and suu off; for that 
which would strike almost thorough the room doth 
scarce pass the window. But let them be but few, 
four in the court, on the sides only. 

Beyond this court let there be an inward ^ court, 
of the same square and height ; which is to be envi- 
roned with the garden on all sides ; and in the in- 
side, cloistered on all sides, upon decent and beau- 
tiful arches, as high as the first story. On the under 
story, towards the garden, let it be turned to a 
gpotta, or place of shade, or estivation.^ And only 
have opening and windows towards the garden; 
and be level upon the floor, no whit sunken under 
ground, to avoid all dampishness. And let there be 
a fountain, or some fair work of statua's in the 
midst of this court ; and to be paved as the other 
court was. These buildings to be for privy lodg- 
ings on both sides ; and the end for privy galleries. 
Whereof you must foresee that one of them be for 
an infirmary, if the prince or any special person 
should be sick, with chambers, bed-chamber, ante- 
camera,^ and recamera,* joining to it. This upon the 
second story. Upon the ground story, a fair gal- 
lery, open, upon pillars ; and upon the third story 

^Iniciird. Inner. "For which cause we ialot not; but (hough 
onl ODtwsrd man perieh. yet the inaard man ia Tenewed day by 
d»y." II. OoHnthiam iv. IS. 

■ £(t<iiiitf on. or aeiiivativn. Tht puMfn^ or *p<nd<ng •>/ Ik* 
nnnin«r,- a lummer retreat or reiidence. 

•Anfeoonwro. AiUichamber. 

*Becam*ra. i baek chambtr; rtliring-room. 
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likewise, an open gallery, upon pillars, to take the 
prospect and freshness of the garden. At hoth cor- 
ners of the further side, by way of return, let there 
be two delicate or rich cabinets, daintily paved, 
richly hanged, glazed with crystalline glass, and a 
rich cupola in the midst; and all other elegancy 
that may be thought upon. In the upper gallery 
too, I wish that there may be, if the place will yield 
it, some fountains ranning in divers places from the 
wall, with some fine avoidances.' And thus much 
for the model of the palace ; save that you mnst 
have, before you come to the front, three courts, A 
green court plain, with a wall about it ; a second 
court of the same, but more garnished, with little 
turrets, or rather embellishments, upon the wall ; 
and a third court, to make a square with the front, 
but not to be built, nor yet enclosed with a naked 
wall, but enclosed with tarrasses, leaded ^ aloft, and 
fairly garnished, on the three sides; and cloistered 
on the inside, with pillars, and not with arches 
below. As for ofQces, let them stand at distance, 
with some low galleries, to pass from them to the 
place itself. 
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XLVI. Of aABDEacs. 



Gk)D Almighty first planted a Garden. And 
indeed it Ib the purest of human pleasures. It is the 
greatest refreshment to the spirita of man ; • without 
which biuldiDgs and palaces are but gross handy- 
works ; and a man shall ever see that when ages 
grow to civility ^ and elegancy,* men come to biuld 
stately sooner than to garden finely ; as if gardening 
were the greater perfection. I do hold it, in the 
royal ordering of gardens, there ought to be gardens 
for all the months in the year ; in which severally 
things* of beauty may be then in season. For De- 
cember, and January, and the latter part of Novem- 
ber, you must take such things as are green all win- 
ter: holly; ivy; bays; juniper; cypress-trees; yewj 
pine-apple-trees ; fir-trees ; rosemary ; lavender ; ^ 

h garden, and perhaps bis pen. 
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perivinkle, the white, the poiple, and the bine; 
gennander}' flags; orange-trees; lemon-trees ; 
and myrtles, if they be stoved ; ^ and sweet mar- 
joram, warm set. There followeth, for the latter 
part of Janoary and February, the mezereon-tree ^ 
which then blossoms ; crocns vemns, both the yel- 
low and the grey ; primroses ; anemones ; the early 
tulippa ; hyacynthns orientalis ; * chamairis ; ^ fritel- 
laria." For March, there come violets, specially the 
single bine, which are the earliest ; the yellow daf- 
fodil ; the daisy ; the almond-tree in blossom ; the 
peach-tree in blossom ; the eomelian-tree ' in blos- 
som ; sweet-briar. In April follow, the double white 
violet i the wall-flower ; the stock-gilliflower ; * the 



> Qermander. A plant of the genus Tnurium, u Tmerimi 
CanadtTite, AmeTiimii germander, or wood sBge. BaooD probobtr 
means the Tcvciium ScBTndimia, or wood germander, which was cn)- 
tivaled in old EneliBb gardens. lU blossoms are yelloviah-while, in 
leiDiiDsl nieemea. 

'Stovi. To keep aarm in a hotue or room by artifiei^ A«(,- a*. 
to 'stow' orange trees, 

' UeziTtanUet. The Mtztreum is a species of smaU erect or 
trBOiDE ihmbs of the order Thymeleaceae. The best known repre- 
sentative of the famil; in cnliiTation is Daphne Uttereura. a small 
sbrnb with sweet wnite flowers that bloom in December in green- 

' Hyadnthut orientalit. The common hyacinth, which came 
Oliginallf from the Levant. 

' Chamairit. There are but two irises native to England, and 
one of them is sn squalic pUnt. The other one. Irii FoeHiiitinui, 
may be what is called here chsmaTris: il is a bine irJB. Possibl; 
chamafris is IHi Betieidata, one of the Earliest irises cultivated in 
England. But the Eliialwlbans cultivated many varieties of iris. 

< Frittllaria. A genua of liliaceous plants, the best known spectea 
of which are the Crown Imperial (FriteUaria ImperiaUi). and the 
Camrnon PHteOaTy or Snakeshead (FriteOaJia Meieaffrit), England. 
The Grown Imperial is a native of Persia, and was introduced 
into the royal garden at Vienna abont l&Tfl. II is said to have 
BTrived in England shortly afterwards. It was therefore a new 
flower to bolb Bacon and Shakspere, and they could only have 
seen It In some choice garden. 
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cowslip ; flower-de-lices,* and lilies of all natures j 
rosemary-flowers; the tulippa; the double piony; 
the pale dEiffodil; the French honeysuckle; the 
cherry-tree in blossom ; the dammasin ^ and plnm- 
trees in blossom; the white thorn in leaf; the 
lilac-tree. In May and June come pinks of all 
sorts, specially the blush-pink ; roses of all kinds, 
except the musk, which comes later ; honey- 
suckles ; strawberries ; bugloss ; columbine ; the 
French marigold ; flos Africanus ; * cherry-tree in 
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Shakipire. The Winter'i T 
FloiBeT-dtUcei. Since both Bacon and Shaltepere 
flower-de-luce aa a lily, it is clear that lot them the 
jot wholly appropriated the nanie. Their ftfur-de-lis m 
the same as Chaucer's, the Lilium Candidvm. the c< 
lily. "HfB nelike whit was as the fioMrdtiui." Chan 
the singing friar. Tht Protogve S3S. 

' DammaMji. The damson plum-tree. The danuo 
black or dark purple plum, the fmit of Prvnva Coma 

yery early times int« Greece and Italy from Syria. 

••aiotter. Maes, than loyedst plums well, that wouldsl 

SimpcBx. Alaa, good master, my wife desired some d 

And made me climb, with danger at my li 

Shaktpere. II. King Henm 

' Flo' AfricanM. The I«tln translation reads FI. 

fintphi It multiplex, and omits "the French marigold 

■eem then that by Plat Afrieaniia, or 'African flower,' 

the African marigold (laattia Ertetai ; the French 

lagtta Patida. Or possibly, the French marigold w 
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trmt ; ribes ; ^ figs in fruit ; rasps ; ' ^ne-flowers ; 
lavender in flowers; the sweet satyrian,* with 
the white flowers; herba musearia;* hhnm con- 
vaUium ; ^ the apple-tree in blossom. In July 
come gilliflowers of all varieties ; musk-roses ; 
the lime-tree iu blossom; early pears and plums 
in fruit; genitings,* quadlins.' In August come 
plums of all sorts in fruit ; pears ; apricocks ; ^ 

'African flower' in Baeon'a lime, and the modeni ptmctUBtian is at 
fault. 8hakst>ei'e'E "muTignld tbst goes to bed wl' tb' sun" -wu a 
different flower, Calendula Opciruiiia. one of the Compaiitat. It is 

name, Caitndula. means 'little calendar,' or iitCIe wealher-gisBS,' 
referring to its opening with the eun and shntling with the dew. 

' Raspt. Ratpberrisi, 

'Satiirian. Sacgreia HoTtenni.ai Summer Savory.^ lov and homely 
Bweet herb, with pale at parplish flowers. Like lavender, sweet mar- 
jorsm, and other aromatic herbs, it is used in English gardens in mass 
to fill a border. The border in an English garden needs to be filled, 
because it is not the mere edge of a flower-bed; it ie a etrip of ground, 
often several feet wide, forming a fringe to the general area within 
laid out in floner-plote, or otherwise, and separated from it by a palb. 
■Herba muiraria. Uuieurl Bttrnoidei, the Grape-Bt/aeiitk, or 
aiobe-Hi/'icitiih, of the Lil; family, a common little garden flower of 
early spring, with a dense raceme of dark blue flowere, like a minute 
cluster of grapes. It is now Datnrsliied In (he United Statea. 

' Latum cunvoUtuni. Tht convaB lUv, conuojlgr; tUv oj tht laflev. 
'Je-nntting. OeniMnpg. Apparently from the French Jean or 
Jeannet, in pomme de Saint-Jeati. "S. John's apple, a kind of soono- 
ripe Swoeting." Cotgraye. A kind of early apple. 

"Yel, tho' I spared thee all the spring, 
Thy sole delight Is, silting stlU, 
With that eold dagger of thy bill. 
To fret the sumnier jennttfTip," 

TennDson. The Blaclibird. Slania S. 
' QuaHin. or Codling, todUr:. The codHnu is a variety of apple 
in shape elongated and 'ather tapering towards the eye, haTing 
several eab-Tarieties. as Kentish codling. Keswick codling. "As a 
aquaah ia before 't is a peaseod, or a eodlinir when 't la almost an 
apple." Shakepere. Tv/tlfth Night. I, S. 

' Apricocki. The fruit of the opricof, J*runii» Armtttiata, or 
Armenian Plum. It is roundlsh-DTal in shape, orange-colored, and 
has a delicious flavor. 

'Peed him with aprieocliM and dewberries, 
With pnrple grnpea, green figs, and mulberries." 

Shaktptre. A Uidmrnmer-Sight't Dream, tli, 1. 
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berberries ; ' fllberds ; musk-melons ; monks-hoods,^ 
of all coloars. In September come grapes; apples; 
poppies of all colours ; peaches ; melocotones ; " 
nectarines;* cornelians; wardens;^ quinces. In 
October, and the beginning of November come ser- 
vices;* medlars;'' bnllaces;* roses cut or removed 
to come late ; holly-oaks ; * and snch like. These 
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'lfr!<Ila». The fruit ot the medlar, ■ email bushy tree, Utapaut 

nit. The fruit resembles a amaU, brown-akinned apple, but with 
broad disk at the summit surrounded bjr the remains of the calii 
i>es. When first gathered, it is harsh and uneatable, but in the 

'BuUacit. The wUd plum (Prunut IntitUia). Urger than the 

rieties, the black or dark blue, and the white. Like the persim- 
DU, tlie ballace is astringent until froal comee. 

'Hpllii-oaki. BoUyhockt (AtUiea Rotea), the well-known gar- 
ni flower widely oultivated in many varieties, with showy blosaoma 

various tinla o( red, purple, yellow, and white. 
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particulars are for the climate of London ; bnt my 
meaning is perceived, that you may have ver per- 
pettiitm,^ as the place affords. 

And because the breath of flowers is far sweeter 
in the air (where it comes and goes like the war- 
bling of mosic) than in the band, therefore nothing 
is more fit for that delight, than to know what be 
the flowers and plants that do best perfume the air. 
Boses, damask and red, are fast ^ flowers of their 
smells ; so that you may walk by a whole row of 
them, and flnd nothing of their sweetness; yea^ 
though it be in a morning's dew. Bays* likewise 
yield no smell as they grow. Rosemary little ; nor 
sweet marjoram.^ That which above all others 
yields the sweetest smell in the air, is the violet, 
specially the white double violet, which comes twice 
a year ; about the middle of April, and about Bar- 
tholomew-tide." Next to that is the musk-rose. 

iPeipetDBl sprini. 

'Fiut. Firm; tenacioui. "Watch yt, itand fait In the faitb, 
quit yoa like men, be Etrong." I. OoTinthiam mi. 13. 

* Tea. Not this aionei not onltf to, hat alto; vhat i4 more, 

"Hsa; o' ;on, vro, mmt, return do moie." 

Tennpion. The S'olv OroO. 

•Bail, "l™ caHed Sveet Bati. the Laanu NabiUi, an artorescent 
ebrab cultivated in EngliBh gardens, with deep green leaTea and ■ 
profnaion of dark purple berries. The leaTes, when crushed or 
bmiaed give onl the odor of tinnamon, and on this aecoont, to- 
gether with their beauty, thay were uied in olden limes to gamiah 
dishes for a banquet. The Bible refers to the very ancieat aaper- 
BtitioD that the flourishing of the bay tree meant go<^ and ita 
withering, evil 

"I hare aeen the wicked in great power, and apreadisg himself 

"Yet he passed away, and, lo, lie was not: yea, I sought him, hut 
he conld not be found." Pialmi xxxvii. SS and SO. 

' Sweet mor/oram. A plant of the mint tamily, Origanvm Ma- 
iorana, pecnlinrly aromatic and fragrant, flowen purplish pink. 

* St. Bartholomew's day. Angus! 24 O. 8. 
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Then the strawberry-leaves dying, with a most ex- 
ceUent cordial smell. Then the flower of the vines; 
it is a little dust, like the dust of a bent, whioh 
grows upon the cluster in the first coming forth. 
Then sweet-hriar. Then wall-flowers, which are 
very delightful to be set under a parlour or lower 
chamber window. Then pinks and gilliflowers,^ 
specially the matted pink and clove gilliflower. 
Then the flowers of the lime-tree. Then the honey- 
suckles, so they be somewhat afar off. Of bean- 
flowers ^ I speak not, because they are field flowers. 
Bnt those which perfume the air most delightfully, 
not passed by as the rest, hut being trodden upon 

le that hiH been ftppUed to 
ike the cloTe (Old French, 
giTOlte, or cloTe^ una especiall; lo tne cloTe-Bcentsd pink, Dianlhut 
CaryophyUtta, or Olove-eiUyllowcT, The cloTe-gilly^owei in the 
orlgiDsl of the CHmBtion and other double pinks Is cultivntion, ftcd 
it ii the gilljflover ol ChauceT, Spenier, Shakspere, and Bacon. 

"The fair'Bt flowers o" the leason 

ShJapeT, 

In those dialects io wblch the name lillyflover is bUU carroDt. it 
IB eonunonly applied, either to the WaU-Bowsr fCAcfranlbtu Ohtiri}, 
or WaO-Qmufloicif, or to the White Slock (UaUktola Incana), or 
Stceh-OiUglloKtT. Bsood's garden contains all three, pinks, stocks, 
ind wall-flowers. The wall-flower is a native o( Boulbem Europe, 
where its deep orsnEe-yellow flowers light up old walls and elifls. 
In culliTation, the flowers range In color from pale jellow to deep 
red, and are clustered in abort racemes, Walt-flowers are "de- 
lighlfal to be set" under windows because of their sweet ddor. 

' Bean-llovier. Tieia Faia, or Faba Vataarii. a bean which has 
been cultivated in England for centurien as food for cattle, just an 
Indian com ia crown in the United States. In A Uidrammer- 
NillWi Dream, H. 1, Sbakspere refers to "a fst and tsan-fed 

-Long let ns walk, 
Where the breeie blows from yon extended Betd 
Of bloilBmtd btam, Arabia cannot boast 
A fuller gale of joy, than, liberal, thence 
Brestbes through the sense, and taken the ravish'd sonl." 
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and cruslied, are three ; that is, burnet,^ wild-thyme,' 
and watermints. Therefore you are to set w^hole 
alleys of them, to have the pleasure when you walk 
or tread. 

For gardens (speaking of those which are indeed 
prince-like, as we have done of buildings), the con- 
tents ought not well to be under thirty acres of 
ground ; and to be divided into three parts ; a green 
in the entrance ; a heath '^ or desert in the going 
forth ; and the main garden in the midst ; besides 
alleys on both sides. And I like well that four acres 
of ground be assigned to the green ; six to the heath ; 
four and four to either* side; and twelve to the 
main garden. The green bath two pleasures: the 

'Burnett Tho popnlar nune of plants belonging to the geneTA 
Sanguitorba end PeUrium. ol Ihe Rotaceae. it which the Grtat or 
Oammon £urn<f (Sangviiorha OHeinaiit) is common, in England, 
on the meadows, and the Lnetr or .Salad Bumct (Poterivm SaK- 
sviiirrbai on the ehalk. The Salad Burnet received its generic 

b*r, were formerly dropped into goblets of wine to flaTor it be/ore 
driDlcing. 

"That even mead, that erst brongbt sweetly forth 
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one, because nothing is more pleasant to the eye 
than gi-een grass kept finely shora ; the other, be- 
cause it will give you a fair alley in the midst, by 
ivhich you may go in front upon a stately hedge, 
which is to enclose the garden. But because the 
alley will be long, and, in great heat of the year or 
day, you ought not to buy the shade in the garden 
by going in the sun thorough the green, therefore 
you are, of either side the green, to plant a covert ^ 
alley, upon carpenter's work, about twelve foot in 
height, by which you may go in shade into the 
garden. Ab for the making of knots ' or figures with 
divers coloured earths, that they may lie under the 
windows of the house on that side which the garden 
stands, they be but toys: you may see as good 
sights many times in tarts. The garden is best to 
be square, encompassed on all the four sides with a 
stately arched hedge. The arches to be upon pillars 
of carpenter's work, of some ten foot high, and six 
foot broad ; and the spaces between of the same di- 
mension with the breadth of the arch. Over the 
arches let there be an entire hedge of some four 
foot high, framed also upon carpenter's work ; and 
upon the npper hedge, over every arch, a little turret, 
with a belly, enough to receive a cage of birds : and 
over every space between the arches some other 
little figure, with broad plates of round coloured 
glass gilt, for the sun to play upon. But this hedge 

' Otvtrt. Cavtred. 

' Knot. A flatcer-bed laid out in a /ancifvl cr iii(rica(« dsHim; 
alio, more genemnr, any laid-ant garden plat; a fawer-lenot. "I 
must Bee wbal progress bus been made witb m; rustic bridge — 

Iniier — if my flovtr-knola are arrnDglDg sccordliii to rote." ffumn 
Eimonatone Ftrrier. Tht Inhiritance, LXIX. 
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I intend to be raiBed upon a bank, not at«ep, bnt 
gently slope,^ of some sis foot, set all with flowers. 
Also I understand, tbat this square of the garden 
should not be the whole breadth of the ground, but 
to leave on either side ground enough for diversity 
of side alleys ; imto which the two covert alleys of 
the green may deliver you. But there must be no 
alleys with hedges at either end of this great en- 
closure; not at the hither end, for letting your 
prospect upon this fair hedge from the green ; nor 
at the further end, for letting* your prospect from 
the hedge through the arches upon the heath. 

For the ordering of the ground within the great 
hedge, I leave it to variety of device ; advising nev- 
ertheless that whatsoever form you cast it into, first, 
it be not too busy,^ or full of work. Wherein I, for 

'Let. To hindtr; (o pmmt. 

"No Bpeara were there the shock lo let," 

Scoll. The Lord of the Isle: VI. xxiii. 

'Bun. B»i»D soes on to defln« the old meiming ol btuy here, 
"full of work," elsborate, Bnch sb "imigoB cut ont in jnnipor or 
other KHFdeD slnll." tt is more Ihiin likely tlial Bacon had in mind 
his father's gardens at ODThambury. Edmund I>odce, in his Portmiti 
of laxutriout Periimagei of Great Britain, Vol. II., says of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon,— "He built a mansion on his estate of Bedgrave, 
and another at Garhambnry, near St. Albans, to which toBl he 

of which oTer^ feature of the bad taste of the time was sbundantl; 
laviibod." Topiary work, or the clipping of trees, especially the juniper 
pine, into regular or fantastic shapes, waa much practised by the old 
gardenera. Trees were cut Iota figures repreeenting men, hats. am. 
brellas, jnga. battles, candles, birds, mortars, corkscrews, and the like. 
H. InigD Triggs, in his Form^ eariena In Englani and ^collaml 
(l»6t). Illnstratea b; some fine plates aome of this old topiary work 
as It is Bttll to be seen at Levens Hall, Westmorland, at Hesliagton 
Hall, Yorkshire, at Balcarree Csstle, Ftfeshire, and elsewhere. 

"1 was led to a pretty garden, planted with edges of Alaternns, 
having at the entrance a skceene at BO eieeeding height, aeearately 

of pillars. 'niches, freezee. and other omamenis, with greale curi- 
osity; same of the columns wreathed, otheia spiral, all according to 
art," JfihnBvdira. IHtry. fS JfarcA, I6<<, -written in CMn, Frante. 
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nay part, do not like images cut oat in jimiper or 
otiier garden stuff; they be for children. Little 
low hedges, rouiid, like welts,^ with some pretty 
pyramides, I like well ; and in some places, fair col- 
umns upon frames of carpenter's work. I would 
aUo have the alleys spacious and fair. You may 
have closer alleys upon the side grounds, but none 
in the main garden. I wish also, in the very middle, 
a fair mount, with three ascents, and alleys, enough 
for four to walk abreast ; which I would have to be 
perfect circles, without any bulwarks or emboss- 
ments ; ^ and the whole mount to be thirty foot high ; 
and some fine banqneting-house, with some chim- 
neys neatly cast, and without too much glass. 

For (oontains they are a great beauty and refresh- 
ment ; but pools mar all, and make the garden un- 
wholesome, and fall of files and frogs. Fountains 
I intend to be of two natures: the one that 
spriokleth or sponteth water ; the other a fair re- 
ceipt of water, of some thirty or forty foot square, 
but without fish, or slime, or mud. For the first, 
the ornaments of images gilt, or marble, which are 
in use, do well : but the main matter is so to convey 
the water, as it never stay, either in the bowls or in 
&e cistern ; that the water be never by rest dis- 
coloured, green or red or the like ; or gather any 
mossiness or putrefaction. Besides that, it is to be 
cleansed every day by the hand. Also some steps 

■ Wdt. A border, or trinae. "Clap bnt a civil gown with a 
u«U on the one. and a csnonicat cloke itltb aleereB on tbe other, 
snd give tliem a tew terms in their mon-thB, and if there aaiam not 
lorth as able a doctor and complete s psnos. for (hia tarn, sa maj 
be wiah'd. truit not my election." Ben ^otwon. EfUttns; or, Th« 



* Bmbt—mmii. A. ivigiag, or jirotutennwa. 
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up to it, aod some fioe pavemest aboat it, dotli welL 
As for the other kind of fonntain, which we may 
call a bathing pool, it may admit much curiosity^ 
and beanty; wherewith we will not trouble oor- 
selves : as, that the bottom be finely paved, and 
with images ; the side likewise ; and withal embel- 
lished with coloured glass, and such things of 
lustre; encompassed also with £dc rails of low 
statna's. But the main point is the same which we 
mentioned in the former kind of fountain ; which is, 
that the water be in perpetnal motion, fed by a 
water higher then the pool, and delivered into it by 
fair spouts, and then discharged away under 
ground, by some equality of bores, that it stay little. 
And for flue devices, of arching water without fill- 
ing, and making it rise in several forms (of feathers, 
drinking glasses, canopies, and the like), they be 
pretty things to look on, but nothing to health and 



For the heath, which waa the third part of our 
plot, I wish it to be framed, as much as may be, to a 
natural wildness. Trees I would have none in it, but 
some thickets made only of sweet-briar and honey- 
suckle, and some wild vine amongst ; and the ground 
set with violets, strawberries, and primroses. For 
these are sweet, and prosper in the shade. And these 
to be in the heath, here and there, not in any order. 
I like also little heaps, in the nature of mole-hilts 
(such as are in wild heaths), to be set, some with 
wild thyme ; some with pinks ; some with germander, 
that gives a good flower to the eye; some with 



•iotilg, Care/ut or elab^rati umrlananahip i 
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periwinkle ; some with violets ; some with straw- 
berries ; some with cowslips; some with daisies; 
some with red roses ; some with liliam oonTalllum ; 
some with sweet-williams red; some with bear's- 
foot : * and the like low flowers, being withal sweet 
and sightly. Part of which heaps are to be with 
standards of little bushes pricked upon their top, 
and part without. The standards to be roses; 
juniper; hoUy; berberries; (but here and there, be- 
cause of the smell of their blossom;) red currants; 
gooseberry; rosemary;^ bays; sweet-briar; and 
Bueh like. Bnt these standards to be kept with 
cutting, that they grow not out of course. 

For the side grounds, you are to fill them with 
variety of alleys, private, to give a fall shade, some 
of them, wheresoever the sun be. You are to frame 
some of them likewise for shelter, that when the 
wind blows sharp, yon may walk as in a gallery. 
And those alleys must be likewise hedged at both 
ends, to keep out the wind ; and these closer alleys 
mnet be ever finely gravelled, and no grass, because 
of going' wet. In many of these alleys likewise, you 



1 Btar-t-hol. The popnUr name of vat 
«iallr of tha Black Uettthsre (HilUt 
Mt. or Crowfoot family) i it is a beaul 
Ides of globular flowed, -rhose sepals a 


ione species of HtUtbuTt; 
■ onu Fottxd^. Konuncu- 
iful plant with spreading 
■re green edged with pint. 


"Tho Ute narcissus, and IhE win 

Of bear-i-foot, myrtles green, ■: 

Dri/den. Georgv 


ding trail 

ad ivy pale." 

«. Boot ir. 184-133. 


\ na(i«e of southern Europe. The anc 
li the ipny ot the aes, whence the ni 
dew.' It ha* a beautiful atnrebloe 
ni smell. 


flower, and a moat Ira- 


"There '■ ronmary, that 's for 
Hhak 


remomteanee," 

tpere. IfainJtt. iv, S. 
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are to set fniit-trees of all sorts ; as well upon the 
walls as in ranges. And this would be generally 
observed, that the borders wherein you plant your 
fruit-trees be fair and large, and low, and not steep ; 
and set with fine flowers, but thin and sparingly, 
lest they deceive^ the trees. At the end of both the 
side gronnds, I wonld have a mount of some pretty 
height,' leaving the wall of the enclosure breast 
high, to look abroad into the fields. 

For the main garden, I do not deny bnt there 
should be some fair alleys ranged on both sides, 
with froit-trees ; and some pretty tnfts of fruit-trees, 
and arbours with seats, set in some decent order ; 
but these to be by no means set too thick ; bnt to 
' leave the main garden so as it be not close, bnt t^e 
air open and free. For as for shade, I would have 
yoQ rest upon the alleys of the side gronnds, there 
to walk, if you be disposed, in the heat of the year 
or day; but to make account that the main garden 
is for the more temperate parts of the year ; and in 
the heat of summer, for the morning and the even- 
ing, or overcast days. 

For aviaries, I like them not, except they be of 
that largeness as they may be turfed, and have living 
plants and bushes set in them ; that the birds may 
have more scope, and natural nestling, and that no 
foulness appear in the floor of the aviary. So I 

'Dectivt. To chtat; defraud. "WheieBoeT«T one plant drsveth 
such a partiCDlai jnice oat ol the «arth, as it qaalilleth the earth, bo 
as that juice vhich remaineih is Bt for the other plant; there tho 
neightwurhood dolb good; because (he nouriBhuients Bra contrary or 
several; but where two plants draw much the same juice, there the 
neigbbourbood barleth; (or the one deceivitk the other," Sacon. 
Sptva Sylvartim. CtrUttT]/ 7. 47S. 
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have made aplatform of a princely garden, partly by 
precept, partly by drawing, not a model, but some 
general lines of it ; and in this I have spared for no 
cost. But it is nothing for great princes, that for 
the most part taking advice with workmen, with no 
less cost set their things together ; and sometimes 
add statna's, and such things, for state and magnifi- 
cence, bat nothing to the true pleasure of a garden. 
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XLVII. Op NEGOCiATiNa. 

It is generally better to deal by speech than 
letter ; and by the mediation of n. t.>ii rd than b y 
man's ^self. Letters are good, when a man would 
draw an answer by letter back again ; or when it 
may serve for a man's justification afterwards to 
produce his own letter ; or where it may be danger to 
be interrupted, or heard by pieces. To deal in person 
is good, when a man's face breedeth regard, as com- I 
monly with inferiors ; or in tender cases, where a i 
man's eye upon the countenance of him with whom 
he speaketh niay give him a direction how far to 
go; and generally where a man will reserve to 
himself liberty either to disavow or to expound. 
In choice of instruments, it is better to choose men 
of a plainer sort, that are like to do that that is 
committed to them, and to report back again faith- 
fully the success, than those that are cunning to 
contrive out of other men's business somewhat to 
grace themselves, and will help the matter in report 

v'.OOJ^Ic 
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for satisfaction sake. Use also sach persons as 
affect the business wherein they are employed ; for 
that qaiekeneth much ; and snch as are fit for the 
matter; as bold men for expostulation, fair-spoken 
men for persuasion, crafty men for inquiry and ob- 
servation, froward' and absurd men for business 
that doth not well bear ont^ itself. Use also such 
as have been lucky, and prevailed before in things 
wherein you have employed them ; for that breeds 
confidence, and they will strive to maintain their 
prescription." It is better to sonnd a person with 
t whom one deals afar off, than to fall upon the point 
at first ; except you mean to surprise him by some 
short question. It is better dealing with m en in 

tions, the start or first performance is all ; which a 
man cannot reasonably demand, except either the 
nature of the thing be such, which must go before ; 
or else a man can persuade the other party that he 
shall still need him in some other thing ; or else 
that he be counted the honester man. All practice' 
is to discover, or to work. Men discover themselves 
in trust, in passion, at unawares, and of necessity, 
when they would have somewhat done and cannot 
find an apt pretext. If you would work ' any man, 

■ Fraicard. Dii^cvXt tt deal with; relraeterv: uniiovemabtt i pir- 
vtne. "RuBB«]l bad Blwayg been /rnii/ard, arrogant, motinona." 
Macaulav. Bittarp ot England. Tal. IT. Chapter xix. g3S (1SS7). 

'To bear tml. To jvitifv: to ealBbliih. 

■PKicripMon. OmIoio conlinued unHI « ftu Iftii forci of law; 
■ right acqitirtd by l«ng or immemorial uti. 

UpprKtt. IneUnation: dtiire. 

' Praeliet. tleevtiation. 

•IPort. To ntanagt; ftoiutt*. 
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you must either know his nature and fashion,^ and 
so lead hirn ; Or his ends, and eo persuade htm ; or 
his weakness and disadvantages, and so awe him ; 
or those that have interest in him and so govern 
him. In dealing with cunning persons, we must 
ever consider their ends, to interpret their speeches ; 
a>nd it is good to say little to them, and that which 
they least look for. In all negociations of difdeulty, 
a man may not loot to sow and reap at once ; but 
must prepare business, and so ripen it by degrees. 



XLVni. Of Followehs and FRrENDS. 

Costly followers are not to be liked ; lest while a^ 
man maketh his train longer, he make his wings 
shorter. I reckon to be costly, not them alone 
which charge the purse, but which are wearisome . 
andimportune^ in suits. Ordinary followers ought to I 
challenge no higher conditions than countenance, 
recommendation, and protection from wrongs.. 
Factious followers are worse to be liked, which/ 
follow not upon' affection to him with whom they 
range themselves, but upon discontentment* con- 
ceived against some other; whereupon commonly 

'FaiHfln, Wag; habit i monnir. 

"Lei 'a do II after the high Soman f<uhion," 

Shaktpere. Antony and OltopatroM tv. IS. 
' ImDorlitnt. Importunate. 
■ Ppon. In conaeguence of i from. 
* Dticonlenttarnt. Diacanltnt. 
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ensneth that ill intelligence^ that we many times 
see between great personages. Likewise glorious ^ 
followers, who m&ke themselves as trnmpets of the 
commendation of those they follow, are fnU of in- 
convenience ; for they taint business through want 
of secrecy ; and they export honour from a man, 
and make him a return in envy. There is a kind 
of followers likewise which are dangerons, being 
indeed espials; which Inquire the secrets of the 
house, and bear tales of them to others. Yet snch 
men, many times, are in great favour ; for they are 
oflScious,^ and commonly exchange tales. The fol- 
lowing by certain estates* of men, answerable to 
that which a great person himself professeth, (as of 
soldiers to him that hath been employed in the 
wars, and the like,) hath ever been a thing eivil," 
and well taken even in monarchies; so it be 
without too much pomp or popularity.* But the 
most honorable kind of following is to be followed 
as one that apprehendeth^ to advance virtue and 
desert in all sorts of persons. And yet, where there 
is no eminent odds in sufficiency, it is better to take 
J with the more passable, than with the more able. 
And besides, to speak tmth, in base times active 

' IntelUgenee. A relation or tooting between penont or partiti; 



To make this bsnqaet." 

Skak^pere. TUut AniraiHtut. v. t. 
* Bttatei of men, Ordtr of mm. 
' CfcC. Decorum; proper. 

' Fopulorily. Active In ernae, a deiirt lo obtain favor unCh thi 
eoplt. 
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men are of more use than virtuous. It is 
true that in government it is good to use men of 
one rank equally : for to countenance some extra- 
ordinarily, is to make them insolent, and the rest 
discontent ; ' because they may claim a due. But 
contrariwise, in favour, to use men with much dif- 
ference^ and el ection is goo d; toi J-^ maket h the 
persons preferred more thankful, and t he resF more 
officious : Because all is oi ravour. It is good dis- 
cretion not to make too much of any man at the 
first ; because one cannot hold out that proportion. 
To be governed {as we call it) by one, is not safe ; 
for it shews softness,* and gives a freedom to scan- 
dal and disreputation ;* for those that would not 
censure or speak ill of a man immediately, will talk 
more boldly of those that are so great with them, 
and thereby wound their honour. Yet to be dis- 
tracted with many is worse ; for it makes men to be 
of the last impression, and full of change. To take 
advice of some few friends ia ever honourable ; for 
lookers-on many times see more than gamesters; and the 
vale best discovereth the hill. There is little friend- 
ship in the world, and least of all between equals, 
which was wont to be magnified. That that is, is 
between superior and inferior, whose fortunes may 
comprehend the one the other. 

> Dliconttnt. Diiconttnted. 
' Differenet. DMinetion. 

'Softnett, Wtakneu. "A satire againat tha loftnett at pros- 
perity." Shakapire. Timon o/ Atheiu. v. I. 
' Ditrtputation, Diarepule. 
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XLIX. Of SoiTOaa. 



Many i ll matters and projects are undertaken ; 
I and priva te suits do putrefy tte public ^ood. M aJty 
good matters are ondertaken with bad miuds ; I 
mean not only corrupt minds, but crafty minds, that 
intend not performance. Some embrace suits, 
wMch never mean to deal effectually in tbem ; but 
it they see there may be life in the matter by some 
other mean,' they will be content to win a thank,^ or 
take a second ' reward, or at least to make iise in the 
mean time of the suitor's hopes. Some take hold of 
suits only for an occasion to cross some other ; or to 
make an information* whereof they could not 
otherwise have apt pretext ; without care what be- 
come of the suit when that turn is served ; or, gen- 
erally, to make other men's business a kind of enter- 
tainment ^ to bring in their own. Nay some under- 
take suits, with a full purpose to let them fall ; to 

t the end to gratify the adverse party or competitor. 

\ Surely there is in some_Bo rt a rieht -iu— every suit ; 
either a right in equity, ifit boa smt of controversy ; 
or a right of desert, if it be a suit of petition. If 
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affection lead a man to favour the less worthy in 
desert, let him do it without depraving ' or disabling 
the better deserver. In suits which a man doth not 
well onderstand, it is good to refer ^ them to some 
friend of trast and judgment, that may report 
whether he may deal in them with honour : hut let 
him dioose well his referendaries,* for else he may 
be led by the nose. Suitors are so distasted * with 
delays and abuses,^ that plain dealing in denying to 
deal in suits at first, and reporting the success 
barely, and in challenging no more thanks than one 
hath deserved, is grown not only honourable but 
also gracious. In suits of favour, the first coming 
ought to take little place : ^ so f ar forth '' consid- 
eration may be had of his trust, that if Intelligence 
of the matter could not otherwise have been bad 
but by him, advantage be not taken of the uote,^ 
bnt the party left to his other means ; and in some 
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sort recompensed for his discovery. To be ignorant 
of the value of a suit is simplicity ; as veil as to be 
^^orant of the right thereof is want of conscience. 
Secrecy in suits is a great mean of obtaining ; for 
voicing ^ them to be in forwardness may discourage 
some kind of suitors, but doth quicken and a^ake 
others. But timing of the suit is the principaL 
Timiag, I say, not only in respect of the person that 
should grant it, but in respect of those which are 
like to cross it. Let a maji, in the choice of his 
, mean,^ rather choose the fittest mean than the 
greatest mean ; and rather them that deal in certa in 
things, than those that are gengi al. The reparation 
of a denial is sometimes equal to the first grant ; if 
a man shew himself neither dejected nor discon- 
tented. Iniquum petas ut (^(piumferas,^ is a good rule, 
where a man hath strength of favour : but other- 
wise a man were better rise in his suit ; for he that 
would have ventured at first to have lost the suitor, 
will not in the conclusion lose * both the suitor and 
his own former favour. Nothing is tliought so easy 
a request to a great person, as his letter ; and yet, if 
it be not in a good cause, it is so much out of his 

'Mean. Agmt; inttrument. Rate la Ibe sinenlBr. 
'Follow me, soldieni : we 'II dtviae ■ mam 
To rseoBcile you all unto the Eing." 

Shakiptre. II, Sing Hmrv YI. to, S. 
' Ask what la uni'eiuDnable. that rou mas set what is eqnitaUe. 
"Sec omnino fine ratiane lit, ifioi vviga Aieitm; Jni^uum Tdni- 
dum, vl OEfvUTrt feToe." M. Fabii QuintOianl d« InitUuUoni Om- 
toria Liber IT. v. 10. 

* Loie. To rufn ; to ietttov. 

"WbU to otmslTeB in paseion we propose, 
Tha paaaioD ending, doth the purpoaa lete." 

Shaktperc. BomM. Hi. », 
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reputation. There are no worse instruments than 
these general contrivers of suits ; for they are but 
a kind of poison and infection to public proceedings. 



L. Op Studies. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability. Their chief use for delight, is in private- 
ness and retiring ; for ornament, is in discourse ; 
and for ability, is in the judgment and disposition 
of business. For expert men can execute, and per- 
haps judge of particulars, one by one; but the 
general counsels, and the plots and marshalling of 
affairs, come best from those that are learned. To 
spend too much time in studies is sloth ; to use them 
too mncb for ornament, is affectation ; to make S 
judgment wholly by their rules, is the humour of a| 
scholar. They perfect nature, and are perfected by 
experience : for natural abilities are like natural 
plants, that need proyning^ by study; and studies 
themselves do give forth directions too much at 
lai^, except they be bounded in by experience. 
Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire 
them, and wise men use them , for they teach not 
their own use ; but that is a wisdom without them, 
and above them, won by observation. Read not to 

'Make. Of ■ canrt, a indge. To rindtr. ffivi la dlcMon. fadg- 
mmt). The Ntte EngHih Pictitinarv, OD the »uthorit]r at Sir Fr«d> 
Brick PoDock, asyi, "Now unnaual in England; slill common In 

■Pro|m<Tiir, aid sptlllns of pnini-na. 
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. \ contradict and confute ; nor to believe and take for 

-,>)^ granted ; nor to find talk and discourse; but to 

,:^ weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, 

- 1 others to be swallowed, and some few to be cbeired 
;,j.^'and digested; that is, some books are to be read 

only in parts ; others to be read, bnt not cnrionsly ; ^ 

- " and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence 

and attention. Some books also may be read by 
deputy, and extracts made of them by others ; but 
that would ^ be only in the less important arguments, 
and the meaner sort of books ; else distilled books 
are like common distilled waters, flashy' things. 
Beading maketh s full man ; conference a ready 
man ; and writing an exact man. And therefore, if 
a man write little, he had need have a great memory j 
if he confer little, he had need have a present wit : 
and if he read little, he had need have much cun- 
ning, to seem to know that * he doth not. Histories 
make men wise ; poets witty ; the mathematics sub- 
tile ; natural philosophy deep ; moral grave ; logic 
and rhetoric able to contend. Abeunt studia in 
mores.^ Nay there is no stond ' or impediment in 
the wit, bat may be wrought ^ out by fit studies ; 

' CurtduriV' AtttjUivilv. 
' WvvM. (or should. 
' VUuh)/. iTuifid : tatldeti. 
• That. What, that tchieh. 

Sive abeanl ttudia in moret, arteigae nuiirlitrae. 

P. Ovidii Nanmit Btroida. Epittola XV, sa. Sappho Fhsoni. 

Note Ihia thonght and Bacon's own trsuBlatioo of il; "Abtitnl idi- 

dia in moret, studiee huve an induence and opfration upon ths mui- 

uetB of thoM conTerssat ia tbem." Advanciment ol Ltaraing, I. tU. 4. 

' Stond. Hindrance. 

' Wrought. Worked. "What hath Ood wrou^W," the first lele- 
t by Samuel Finley Bceeae Moras. Inventor of the 
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like as dkeases of the body may have appropriate 
exercises. Bowling is good forthe stone and reins; ' 
shooting for the lungs and breast ; gentle walking 
for tlie sttunach ; riding for head ; and the like. So 
if a man's wit be wandering, let him stady the 
mathemathies ; for in demonstrations, if his wit be 
called away nev^r so little, he must begin again. If 
his wit be not apt to distinguish or find differences, 
let him study the schoolmen ; for they are cymini 
sectores.^ If he be not apt to beat ^ over matters, 
and to caU np one thing to prove and illustrate 
another, let him study the lawyers' eases. So every 
defect of the mind may have a special receipt. 



LI, Op Faction- 
Many have an opinion not wise, that for a prince 
to govern his estate,* or for a great person to govern 
his proceedings, according to the respect of factions, 
is a principal part of policy; whereas eontrari- ■ 

' K«fu. KIdneiii. 

'Splitlert at cumin, Ihsl is, katr-tpliUtrt. Onmlo la an orienUl 
plant with amall, aromatic seed. "Anloninm Piui, who sncceeded 

wil of a schoolman; in ao much aa in common speech {which leaToa 

divider of cummia seed, which la one of the least seeds; such a 
pstinnce he had and settled spirit, to enter into the least and the 
mo>t exact diSerencei of .cauaea; s fruit no doubt of tbe eiceedini 

or iDCombered, either vlth fears, remorses, or gcmplea. bnt bartnE 
b«m noted for a man of the purest goodnesa, without all fiction or 
alTectslloii. tbat batb reigned or lived, made his mind continually 
present and entire." Adtmncemtnt of £>amii>«, S. vit. 7. 

* To r>«at iwr. T<t htoi, mi, to ;«t to tAs bottom o/. 
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wise,^ the chiefest wisdom is either in ordering those 
things vhich are general, and wherein men of sev- 
eral factions do nevertheless agree ; or in dealing 
with correspondence to particular persons, one by 
one. But I say not that the consideration of fac- 

Itions is to Se neglected. Mean Ba eii, in th^r risiBg, 
must adhere f hut, prpa,V 7TriB"rr,'?:Hftrtiftvft st.rengt.h in 
themselves, were better to maintain themsetveB in- 
(lifferent and neutral, "^eT~even' in Tieginners, to 
adhere so moderately, as he be a man of the one 
faction which is most passable^ with the other, com- 
monly giveth best way. The lower and weaker f ac- 
tion_ig ^he firm er in conjunction ; and it is often 
' seen that a few that are stiff do tire out a greater 
I number that are more moderate. When one of the 
factions is extinguished, the remaining subdivideth ; 
as the faction between Lacnllus and the rest of the 
nobles of the senate (which they called OptimatesT 
held out awhile against the faction of Pompey and 
Caesar; but when the senate's authority was pulled 
down, Caesar and Pompey soon after brake. The 
faction or party of Antonius and Octavianus Csesar 
against Brutus and Cassius,* held out likewise for a 
time; but when Brutus and Cassius were over- 
thrown, then soon after Antonius and Ootaviauus 
brake and subdivided. These examples are of wars. 
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but the Bame hoMeth in private factions. And 
therefore those that are seconds in factions do many 
times, when the faction subdivideth, prove princi- 
pals ; bat many times also they prove cyphers and 
cashiered }^ for many a man's strength is in oppo- 
sition ; and when that faileth he groweth ont of use. 
It is commonly seen that men once placed take in 
with the contrary faction to that by which they 
enter : thinking belike ^ that they have the first sure, 
and now are ready for a new purchase. The traitor 
in faction lightly goeth away with it ; for when mat- 
ters have stuck long in balancing, the winning of 
some one man casteth them, and he getteth all the 
thanks. The even carriage between two factions 
proceedeth not always of moderation, hut of a tme- 
ness to a man's self, with end to make nse of both. 
Certainly in Italy they hold it a little suspect ' in 
popes, when they have often in their month Padre 
commune' : * and take it to be a sign of one that 
meaneth to refer all to the greatness of his own 

(house. Kings had need beware how they side * 
themselves, and make themselves as of a faction or 
party ; for leagues within the state are ever perni- 
cious to monarchies : for they raise an obligation 

^Oaihierid. To bt 'cathUred,' diiearded, depoifd, that is, of no 
'Bdike. 'By what it Ukeiy,' (bat ia, not unlikely; jioitibly. 
"ThiDgB that t know not of belike to (bee are dear." 

Wordtviiirth. Thi Pet Lamb. Lin* SI. 

*Sv4peet. Stupiciom. 

"Sngpeeioua waa the diffsme of this man. 

Chaucer. The Clerk'* Taie. U. B40-S41. 
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paramount to obligation of soyereignty, and mi^e 
the king tanquam tmtis ex nobis y ' as was to be seen 
in the League ^ of France. Wlien factiouB are car- 
ried too high and too violently, it is a sign of weak- 
ness in princes ; and mnch to the prejadioe both of 
their anthority and business. The motions of fac- 
tions under kings ought to be like the motions (as 
the astronomers speak) of the inferior orbs, which 
may have their proper motions, but yet still are 
quietly carried by the higher motion of primum 
mobile. 



I I 



IM. Of Ceremonies and Bespects.^ 

I He that is only real, had need have exceeding 
\ great parts ^T^virtne ; as the stone had need to be 
rich that is set without foil.* But if a man mark it 
well, it is in praise and commendation of men as it is 
in gettings and gains : for the proverb is true, That 
light gains make heavy purses ; for light gains come 
thick, whereas great come but now and tiien. So it 



■The Hair Leagne wag fDrmed by the Ramao Ostholie intereati 
in 1GT6 nnder tbe leadership or Henir, Duke ot Ouise. Henr; III. 
of France weakly joined the League whicb directed iU main efforts 
towards preventing the eoccesaion of Henry of Navarre, big heir, 
■nd a Proleiiant. The Duke of Ouise iHcame so powerful as to lel 
Dp pretenaiouB to the throne. Henry III. fled from Paris, and 
nltlmslety entered inio an alliance with Henry ot Navarre and 
the Huguenots. King in name only, be took the part of a pawn 
in (be great game Henry of OaiBe and Henry of Navarre were 

*Reapecti. Deferenfial good toithtii comrtimentarti rtmrit. 

* Foil A piece 0/ gold or eiiver leaf tet bthtad a gem It give a 
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IB tnie that small matters win great commendation,! 
because tfiey are couUimaUy in use and in note : 
whereas the occasion of any great virtne Cometh bat 
on festivals. Therefore it doth much add to a man's 
reputation, and is (as qneen Isabella ^ said) like per- 
petual Utters aymmendatory, to have good forms. To 
attain them it almost snfficeth not to despise them ; I 
for so shall a man observe them in othera ; and let * 
him trust himself with the rest. For if he labour 
too much to express them, he shall lose their grace ; 
which is to he natural and unaffected. Some men's 
behaviour is like a verse, wherein every syllable is 
measured ; how can a man comprehend great mat- i 
ters, that breaheth his mind too mnch to small I 
observations ? ^ Not to use ceremonies at all, is to 
teach others not to use them again ; and so dimin- 
isheth respect to himself ; especially they be not to 
be omitted to strangers and formal natures ; but the 
dwelling upon them, and exalting them above the 
moon, is not only tedious, but doth diminish the faith 
and credit of him that speaks. And certainly there 
is a kind of conveying of effectual and imprinting ^ 
passages amongst compliments, which is of singular 
use, if a man can hit npon it. Amongst a man's 
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fore it is good a little to keep state. Amongst a 
mac'B inferiors one shall be sure of reverence ; and 
therefore it is good a litUe to be familiar. He that 
is too much in anything, so that he giveth another 
occasion of satiety, maketh himself cheap. To apply 
one's self to others is good ; bo it be with demonstra- 
tion that a man doth it npon regard, and not npon 
facility. It is a good precept generally in second- 
ing another, yet to add somewhat of one's own : as 
if yon will grant his opinion, let it be with some dis- 
tinction; if yon will follow his motion, let it be with 
condition ; if yon aJlow his counsel, let it be with al- 
' leging further reason. Men had need beware how 
th ey be too perfect in compliments; for be tbey 
never so sufficient^ otherwise, their enviers will be 
sure to give them that attribute, to the disadvan- 
tage of their greater virtues. It is loss also in busi- 
ness to be too fall of respects, or to be curious ^ in 
observing times and opportunities. Salomon saith, 
He that amsidereth the wind shall not sow, and he that 
looketh to the clowds shall not reap? A wise man 
will make more opportunities than he finds. Men's 
behaviour should be like their apparel, not too strait 
or point device,^ but free for exercise or motion." 
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OF PEAISB 



LIII. Op Praise. 



Pr aise is t berefleadoAitf vit^'ifi R'lt- '^ ^o as the 
glass or body which giveth the reflexion., Jf it be 
from t he comm ou people, it is comnjoijly false and 
naugEtj^jind ratter fofloweth vain persons than 
virtuona. For the common people understand not 
many excellent virtnes. The lowest virtues draw / 
praise from them ; the middle virtues work in them I 
astonishment or admiration; but of the highest \ 
virtnes they hare no sense of perceiving at all. I 
But shews, abd spedss virtuHbus similes,^ serve best ' 
with them. Certainly fame is like a river, that 
bearetb np things light and swoln, and drowns 
things weighty and solid. But if persons of quality 
and judgment cononr, then it is (as the Scripture 
saith), Nomen bonum instar ungttenti fragrantts? It 
filleth all round about, and will not easily away." 
For the odours of ointments are more durable than 
those of flowers. There be so many false points of 
praise, that a man may justly hold it a suspect.. 
Some praises proceed merely of flattery ; and if ht' 
be an ordinary flatterer, he will have certain com- 
mon attributes, which may serve every man ; if he 

' AppeBr»ncB8 BlmtUr lo Tirtnea. "/* Calpumio eentre oHui, ac 
ntuUo itttignitque iamiUat pattrna nobilitate tomplexut, clam npud 
ruIiRffn Tumore erat per virtvtem, out species virtutibua eiitiilts." 
P. Cumtlii ToeiM Annalivm Libtr XT. 4S. 

' A [ood ntune \a like unto a fragrant 
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be a cunomg flatterer, he ■will follow the arch- 
flatterer, which is a man's self; and wherein a man 
. thinketh best of himself, therein the flatterer will 
I uphold him moEt : but if he be an imprudent flat- 
terer, look wherein a man is conscions to himself 
that he is most defective, and is most out of counte- 
nance in himself, that will the flatterer entitle him 
to perforce, spretd consdentid.^ Some praises come 
1 of good wishes and respects , which is a form d ne in 
I civility to kmgs ~an J great persons, laitdando prcBCJ- 
pere/when by telling men" "what they are, th ey 
represent to them what they should be! Some men 
"are praised maliciously to their~Lurt, thereby to 
stir envy and jealousy towards them; pessimum 
genus inimicorum laudantium;' insomuch as it was 
a proverb amongst the Grecians, that he that was 
praised to his hurt, should have a push* rise upon his 
nose; as we say, that a blister wtZZ rise upon on^s 
tongue that tells a lie. Certainly moderate praise, 
used with opportunity, and not vulgar, is that 
which doth the good. Salomon saith. He that prais- 
eth his friend aloud,rising early, it shaU be to him no 
better than a curse.^ Too much magnifying of man 
or matter doth irritate contradiction, and procure 
envy and scorn. To praise a man's self cannot be 
decent, except it be in rare eases ; but to praise a 

' Oansclenca being despised. 

■To instruct by praisine- 

•Flatterers are the worst kind of enemies. "Ooimo perimli noi. 
crimen vUum, out querela laeti ejilutquam. ttd infemua virtuUbia 
Prineepi, et {rlorfa vlri. ac petrimam infmicorum gtrau, lamlanlfi." 
CBTniUi Tana Vtta igricolae. Oapat 41. 

*Pu»R. Pimpii, 

' "He (hat htessetli Ills friend wtlli a land Tolce, rising eari; in the 
BmralDg, it shall be connled ■ cnrae to bim." Pnvtrbt ranfi. 14. 
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maD's office or profession, he may do it with good 
grace, and with a kind of magnanimity. The Cardi- 
nals of Borne, which are theologues,* and friars, and 
schoolmen, have a phrase of notable contempt and 
scorn towards civil bnsiness: for they call all 
temporal bosiness of wars, embassages, judicature, 
and other employments, sbirrerie, which is under- 
sheriffries; as if they were but matters tor under- 
sheriffs and catchpoles : ^ though many times those 
nnder-sheriffries do more good than their high 
speculations. St. Paul, when he boasts of himself, 
he Aothottmteirl&ee, I speak like a fool; ^ but speak- 
ing of his calling, he saith, maffniftcabo apostolattaa 
mmm,* 



LIV. Of Vain-Glort. 

It was prettily devised of .^sop : the fly sat upon 
the axle-tree of the chariot wheel, and said. What a dust 
do I raise! ^ So are there some vain persons, that 

■rAeoloffUM, TheeloaUm: 

'Catchpolt, or catchpott. A baiUff'i aiiMant; a lergtant (of 
poliei). 

•"Are the; mlniBten of Ohcisit <T spmV as a tool) I am more; 
in laboun mare abmidanl, in ■tripea abare msMnre. in prisona more 
froqoent, in deaths oft." //. Oorinthiaiu xi. XS. 

*"For I speak to foa Gentilee. inasmuch as I am the apostle of 
the Oentilea, I msgnif; mine office." Konuin* xi. iS. 

•Fo6(( CCLXX, A Fly upon a Wheel. Tfte Fablet of Abite- 
miai. etc.. in Fablei oi Aetop and Other . Eminent MyOioloBieti : 
With Moralt and Refexiom. By Sir Soger L-Ettrange. St. The 
tMrd edition. iae», p. »t*. Lanrentins Abstemius ii the Latin- 
lied name of Che Italian fabulist, Lorenzo BevnaqiiB, who poblished 
a booli of tables entitled, HetathomythiMm >eu centum Fdbvlae. 
(TenttUf. 1*99. *tB.). This charming fable AbBtemiua ealledt 
De MuMca Quae Quadrigis Iniidene, pufucrem ee eiiitatii dicebat. 
Bacon may have read it and siBociated it Ttth Anop, in B little 
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whatsoever goeth alone or moveth upon greater 

^ means, if they have never so little hand in it, they 

J think it is they that ctary it. They that are glori- 

ons mnst needs he factions ; ^ f or all bravery stand s 

upon comparisons. They must nee ds he violent, to 

ma ke good their f'o'n va-nntj^, NpHlmr can they be 

secret, and therefore not effectaal ; but according 

to the French proverb, Beaucoup de bruit, peu de 

fruit; Much bruit? tittle fruit. Y«t ffe t!^'"^y t.>^grB 

is use of this quality in civil affairs. Where there 

is an opinion and fame to~6e created either of vir- 

] tue or greatness, these men are good trumpeters. 

Again, as Titus Livius noteth in the case of 

Antioehus" and the j^tolians, there are srnneHmes 

great effects of cross ties; * as if a man that negociates 

1 between two princes, to draw them to join in a 

I war against the third, doth extol the forces of 

* either of them above measure, the one to the other : 

book of Latin lables published in Lj-ons In Henry the Eighth's 
lime: Atsopi Fhrygit ct Aliorum Fabviae, quorum nomiTio itqumtt 

otvmii Stcathomythiuin, hoc eot. centum fabaiarum tibeUut aUtT- 
Luedjtni i.puA Baeredet Simonit Vincentti M. D, XXXTII. 

'FoeHoiw. Qivtn lo /oelfon; iiutintd to form parUtt, or la act 
for parly jntrpatit; itcUtUma. 

"He )b ■ traitor; let him to the Tower. 
And chop HWiy thmt factioui pate of hie." 

SKaktptTe. II. Einn Henry Tl. ». i. 

'BruU. Noiie; din; clamour. "Behold, the noiBe of the bniit ii 
come, and a freiit commotion out of the north country, lo make the 
cities of Judah deaolate, and a den of dragons. " Jtremiah x. SS. 

'Antiochuj III,. Burnsmed 'the Great,' was bom abont 238 B.C. 
and dted in 187 b.c. He was Einjc of Syria from 233 to laT n.c. 

•For the "croB. lies- between Antiocbos III. and the Aetoliana, 
see tinv. lAbtr XXX7II. Capita 4S. 4». and to. After the de- 
feat o( the MacedonlanB at CynocepbalBe. 197 B.C.. by Flaminlnns. 
(he Aetollan confederation attempted to farm hu allinnce with An- 
tiochns III.. King of Syria. II pmved to be diiastmos, for 
Antlocbna was defeated by Porcius Oato at the pass of Thermopyta*. 
IBl B.o., and by the brothers, OamelluB and Alrieanna Scipio. at 
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and sometimes lie that deals between man and man, 
raiseth bis own credit with both, by pretending 
greater interest than he hath in either. And in 
these and tbe like kinds, it often falls out that 
somewhat is produced of nothing ; for lies are snf- 
ficient to breed opinion, and opinion brings on 
substance. In militar^ commanders and soldiers, 
vain-glory is an essential point ; for as iron sharpens \ 
iron, so by glory^ one courage sharpeneth another. • 
In eases of great enterprise upon charge' and adven- 
ture, a composition of glorious natures doth put life 
into business ; and those that are of solid and sober 
natures have more of the ballast than of the sail. 
In fame of learning, the flight will be slow without 
some feathers of ostentation. Qui de contemnendd 
glorid libros seribunt, nomen suum inscribunt* Soc- 
rates, Aristotle,* Galen," were men full of ostenta- 
tion. Certainly vain-glory helpeth to perpetuate a 

^MaOar. MHUarv. 

"And tlura initrud the noble EoEliih hein, 
In polHtque and mUxtar altaiiB," 
Benjonicni. Vnderaoodt. LXIII. A Speech. Accordina ta Borace. 

* aiorti. Boatt/ulntti. How otaolete, except in (be combiDBtiou, 
'fsinglory.' "I wilt pualsb tbe frait of tbe gtout heart ot the King 
of Agairia, and the glor]/ at hia hi[h looks." Iialah x. It. 

'Charge. Expense or ceet; "i^HCge sod sdieDtare" mesiu 'coM 
and riBk,' 

* ThoBO who write boolu condemning glorr inacribe their names 
(herein. Bacon ie quoting Cicero, "QM,idt nottH phUoioplH nonna 

imcribuntt" Whalt ihall not our philoBophera who write con- 
demniDg glory inscribe their names in Iheir own booksT M. TuUii 
Ciceronii TaieMianaram Diiptttatinnian ad BmtumLibtr I. Caput IS. 
'ArietoUe, 884-S22 B.C., one of the most famous and influential 
of (he Greek philosophers. He was the founder of the Peripatetic 
school of philosophy, and (he teacher of Alexander the Oreaf. Hia 
ei(Bn( works include the PoliHei, PeeHei, Sithamaehean Elhice, 
Metaphytict, Rhetoric, etc 

* Olaudina Galenos, born about 180 A-D., -mta a celebrated Oreek 
phTiician and philosophical writer. 
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man's memory ; and virtne was never bo beholding 
to human nature, as ^ it received his due at the 
second hand. Neither had the fame of Cicero, 
Seneca, Plinius Secondus^ borne her age eo well, if 
it had not been joined with some vanity in them- 
selves ; like unto varnish, that makes ceilings not 
only shine but last But all this while, when I speak 
of vain-glory, I mean not of that property that Taci- 
tus doth attribute to Mueianns}* Omnium, quts dix- 
eratfeceratqKe, arte qttddam ostentator:^ for that pro- 
ceeds not of vanity but of natural magnanimity and 
discretion ; and in some persons ia not only comely, 
but gracious. For excusations,'' cessions,* modesty 
itself weE governed are but arts of ostentation. 
And amongst those arts there is none better than that 
which Plinius Secundus speoketh of, which is to be 
liberal of praise and commendation to others, in 
that wherein a man's self hath any perfection. For 
saith Pliny very wittily, In commending another you 
do yourself right; for he that you commend is either 
superior to you in that you commend, or inferior. If 
he be inferior, if he be to be commended, you much 

'i». That. 

'GaiuB PliDJaa Caecilins Becnndiui, Pliny the Youseer. 62-113 
*,!>„ a Eoman Mthor. He was the nephew of the eldar Plinj, the 
nstnialiBt, and the friend of Traian and Tacitus. Hia Epittlti and 
a eoloey of Trajan have been preserted. 

CraBBUB of the fliat trlumTiiale. He was Fonaul in 66 A.D., goy 
ernor of 8;ria, 67 A.D., and iMnlsiil again in TO and 72 A.D. E» 
died in or before 77 a.d. The pliraie is borrowed from Liiv, 
XXVI. 19, who uses i( of Scipio Afrioanns, "Fu<E Scijiio nan ctrii 

osteneotionem earvm eompo««lM." 

i certain art a vannter of all that he 
iciti BUtoriamm Liber II. SO. 
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moref if he fe superior, if he be not to be commended, 
you much less.^ Glorious men are the Bcom of wise 
men, the admiratioa of fools, the idols of parasites, 
and the slaves of their own vaunts.^ 



LV. Of Honour and Reputation. 

The winni ng of Honom- is but the revealing of a V 
man's firtue"anitirerttwjljiDut_ disadvantage. Por \. 
some in their actions do woo andaBeeTliuiHnir'^d 
reputation ; which sort of men are commonly much 
talked of, but inwardly little admired. And some, 
contrariwise, darken their virtue in the shew of it; 
so as they be undervalued in opinion. If a man per- 
form that ' which hath not been attempted before ; 
or attempted and given over ; or hath been achieved, 
but not with so good circumstance ;* he shall pur- 
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Shakipire. II. Sine Biktu TI. Hi. 1. 
• TAat. Wfiaf. 

' Circumitance, The loiieai ntTTOvadingt or adivnctt of an 
lion, >ueh at itt Hme. vUks. mamtT, or catite; in the lincular, 
IV on* 0/ thtte conditionini) adjunct*. "M; lord hith Bent 70D 
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chase more honour, thaa by effecting a matter of 
greater difficulty or virtue, wherein he is but a fol- 
lower. If a man so temper his actions, as * in some 
one of them he doth content every faction or com- 
bination of people, the music will be the fuller. A 
man is an ill husband ^ of his honour, that entereth 
into any action, the failing wherein may disgrace 
him more than the carrying of it throngh can 
honour him. Honour that is gained and broken 
upon another^ hath the quickest reflexion, like dia- 
monds cut with fascets. And therefore let a man 
contend to excel any competitors of his in honour, 
in out-shooting them, if he can, in their own bow. 
Discreet followers and servants help much to repu- 
tation. Omnis fama a domestieis emanat.* Envy, 
whig b is the canker of honou r, is b est extingui shed 
by declaring a man's self in his ends rather to seek 
merit than fame ; and by attributing a man's sue- 
, cesses rather to divine Providence and felicity, than 
' to his own virtue or policy. The true marshalling 
of the degrees of sovereign honour are these. In 

'it. That. 

'Htubani. Ont who manaffrt hii affatri with tlcOl and thrift: 

them ■ UuBket 'with s Firetock on ii. aod sbont eight Oharg« of 
Powder and Bslt, charging them to he Terr Eood B-utbanda ot both. 
and not to use either ol them but npon urgent OccsBion." Defot. 
The Life and Adventurtt «/ RobiJ^on Crueoi. p. »SS (Qlobi 
tdiUefi). 

praeoravat," Honor which 1b gained and veigha dowi 



ter of QnintnB Cicero to bia brother Marcus Tnllins. "Sam fete on 
lerme nd /or«t««n /omom a domeatKig eitanat oucierftiM." Kpi» 
9. CictTonii De FttHtone Coniulatut ad M. Fratrem. T. 17. 
Tullii Cieeronit Scripla Qua« Vanserunt Omnia. III. 840. 
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the first place are ctMdttores tmperiorum, founders of 
states and commonwealths ; swell as were Romulus, 
Cyras,' Ciesar, Ottoman,^ Ismael. In the second 
place are Jegislaiores, lawgivers; which are also 
called secontl founders, or perpetui prindpes,^ because 
they govern by their ordinances after they are gone ; 
such were Lycnrgus,* Solon, Justinian,' Eadgar,^ 
AlphonauB of Castile,^ the wise, that made the 8iete 
partidas. In the third place are liberatores, or sal- 
vatores,^ suoh as compound* the long miseries of 
civil wars, or deliver their countries from servitude 
of strangers or tyrants ; as Augustus Ctesar, Yespa- 
sianus, Aurelianus,'" Theodoricus,'' King Henry the 
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•Eadgsi, or Edgar, 944-S75, esUed the Peaceful' great- 
grandson of Alfred, King of England, 959-975. 

'Alfonso X., 1221-1284, King at Leon and Ositile, 1252-1282. 
suroamed 'the Wiee' and 'the Aatronomer.' He was the author 
<i( the Spsnisb rode of laws, which ia called Lai SttU PaHida», from 
'the seven parts' into which it is dllided. Alfonso X. made OaBtilian 

into it. and by regoiring all legal proceedings to be conducted in 
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Seventh of England, King Henry the Fonrth of 
Prance.^ In the fourth place are pr<^agatores or 
propugnatores imperii;^ Buch as in honourable wars 
enlarge their territories, or make noble defence 
against invaders. And in the last plaee are patres 
patrice,^ which reign justly, and make the times 
good wherein they live. Both which last kinds need 
no examples, they are in such number. Degrees of 
honour in Buhjecte are, first parttcipes curarum,* 
those upon whom princes do diBcharge the greatest 
weight of their affairs ; their right hands, as we call 
them. The next are duces helli,^ great leaders ; snch 
as are princes' lieutenants, and do them notable ' 
services in the wars. The third are gratiosi, favour- 
ites ; such as exceed not this scantling,^ to be solace 
to the sovereign, and harmless to the people. And 
the fourth, negoHis pares; * such as have great places 
-ander princes, and execute their places with suffi- 
ciency. There is an honour, likewise, which may be 
ranked amongst the greatest, which happeueth 

'Henry IV., of Ftanee. 1553-1610, King of Prance, 15S9-1B10. 
He was the son of Antoine de Bonrbon, King of NsTsne, and 
Jeanne d'Albret, and ia tbe Henry of Navarce of Bong and stoi?. 

■ Prop»Batora or def endere of empire. 

■ Sharers of cares. 
' Irfadera of war. 

' Nolable. Worlhu of noHee: notewarths ; remarkcbU. "And aa 
'as conBidecing, behold, an he goit come from the weet. on the 
s of the whole earth, and touched not the ground: and the goat 
I a notable horn between his eyes." Danirl viii. B. 

; as I told you, was a little, Joyooa, chirping fellow, who Ihonght 

ow, provided he got hut his icantling at Bnrjundj, and a little 
,'Chat along with it." Stime. The Life and Optnioni d/ Trif 
» BftondK. Sent. VII. Si. 

' Equal to negotiatione. For Bacon'a own tranilation, "able lo 
manage alTsin." lee Of the Tnte Oreatne»t of Singdomg and Ettatu. 
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rarely ; that is, of such as Bacrifice ^ themselves to 
death or danger for the good of their country; as 
was M. ReguluB,^ and the two Deeii." 



LVI. Of Jddicatdre.* 

JuDQES ought to remember that their office is jus 
dicere,&TiAiiot jus dare; to interpret law, and npt to 1 
mf^e4awi. or give law. Else will it be like ^e au- i 
thori ty cla jme^'By-t ho.ohiiPcU »f UoiX si, VhicEunder 
pretext ofesposition of Scripture doth not stick* to 



trBdition, Reiulns in 
me nrei runic war, alter eonquering ana aevaatMinj tha eountrj' of 
tbe OHrtbaginisni up to tbe galea of Cartbage, was finally defeated 

Bepilui to Rome to negotiate an eichange of prisoneta. first exacting 

return to csptiTllj. BegaluB ulvised the Bom^n senate not to eon- 
■ent to the eichaage, on the ground that it would he disadTantageons 
to Borne. Then, true to his oath, he returned to Carthnge, where the en- 

■Tbe two Decii nere father and son of the same name, Fubline 
DeciuB Mos, of the plebeian gens of the Decii. The father vsa 
consul in 340 B.C. In the battle of Mt. VesuTiue in that ;ear, 
DeniuB, repeating after tbe chief pontiH ■ aolemn formula bj which 

self to the Dii lHanga and the earth-goddesa,*' then dashed into the 
jgnks of the Latins, and met a death which was followed bj a crush- 
ing defeat of the enemy. (Livy. VIII. ».) The son, Fnbliua I>eciui 
MuB, waa consul for tbe fourth time In 2SS B.C., and sacrificed himself 
after the manner of his father in the bstUe of Sentinum. when the left 
wing which he commanded was shaken by the Oauls. (LiJjy. X. iS.) 
•This essay contains the snbetance of Bacon's charge as Lord 
Chancellor to Sir Richard Hutton on being created puisne, or Janlor, 
judge of the common bench. The speech was delivered in the Court of 
Common Pleae, May B, 1617. Sir Kiohard Hutton. 1581( t)-1689, 
was a fellow 'ancient' of Bacon's at Orsy's Inn. Bacon on deli«eting 
him his patent complimented him on posseeaing the Tirtoea of a ]ndge. 
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add and alter ; and to pronounce that which they do 
not find ; and by shew of antiquity to introduce nov- 
* elty. Judges ought to be more learned than witty, 
\ more reverend than plausible, and more advised than 
confident. Aboveall things,integrityistheirportion 
and proper virtue. Cursed (saith the law) is he that re- 
tn&veth the landmark.^ The mislayer of a mere-stone ^ 
is to blame. But it is the unjust judge that is the 
capital remover of landmarks, when he deflneth 
amiss of lands and property. One fotd senteoce 
doth more hurt than many foid examples. For 
'' these do but corrupt the stream, the other cormpteth 
' : the fountain. So saith Salomon, Fmis turbatm, et 
- ' vmut corrupta, est Justus eadens in camd sud (xtram ad- 
■'■ versario.^ The ofBce of judges may have reference 
unto the parties that sue, unto the advocates that 
. plead, unto the clerks and ministers of j ustice under- 
neath them, and to the sovereign or state above them. 
First, for the causes •t parties that sue. There be 
(saith the Scripture) that turn judgment into uwrm- 
wood ; ' and surely there be also that turn it into 
vinegar ; for injustice maketh it bitter, and delays 
make it sour. The principal duty of a judge is to 
J suppress force and fraud ; whereof force is the more 
pernicious when it is open, and fraud when it is 
close and disguised. Add thereto contentions snits, 

1 "Cnraed be he that remoTcth hie neighbor's landmark." Dtvttr- 

• A jnst man falling in hia canse belote his adversary la *a ■ 
troubled founlain and a corrupt Bprlng. Bacon eligtaUy Tariei the 

the wicked ie ae a troubled founlain, and a eorrupt apring." Pn- 
vtrbt iiu. ne. 

iwood. and leave off righleoui- 
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-vrhioh ought to be spewed out, as the e 
courts. A judge ought to prepare his way 
sentence, as God useth to prepare his way 
ing valleys and taking down hills: bo wh 
appeeureth on either side an high hand, viole 
cntiou, cunning advantages taken, com 
power, great counsel, then is the virtue oi 
seen, to make inequality equal; that he m 
his judgment as upon an even ground. Qi 
emunffit, elicit sangmnem • ^ aud where the w 
is hard wrought, it yields a harsh wine, tt 
of the grape-stone. Judges must beware 
constructions and strained inferences ; foi 
no worse torture than the torture of laws, 
in case of laws penal, they ought to have 
that which was meant for terror be not tui 
rigour; and that they bring not upon tl 
that shower whereof the Scripture speak* 
SMper eos laqueos ; * for penal laws press 
shmer of snares upon the people. Therefore 
laws, if they have been sleejwrs of ^ long, or : 
grown unfit for the present time, be by wi 
confined in the execution : Judicis officium i 
ita tempora rerum, t&c* In causes of life a 

Proverbi xrcx. SS. '"Surelj Iha churning of milk bri 
bnttar, and the wrinjing of the nose brinjelh forth blooi 

b« the pdrlion gf tteir cup." Fialmt xi. S. 

' O) would now be /or; bo in Luke xxiii. S, "(or he was 
W Bee him of a Ipng eBaBoo," that is, '/or a long Bsason.' 

•It is the duty of s iudge to coasider the times aa we 

"Judieii tffcium ett, ut rtt. iln tempara rtnim 
P. Ovidii Natonii TriiHam Liber I. Elegia I. a 
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jadges ought (as far as the law permitteth) in justice 
to rememher mercy ; and to cast a severe eye npou 
the example, bat a mercifol eye upon the person. 

Secondly, for the advocates and counsel that 
plead. P atienc e and gcaxity of hearing is an essen- 
I tial part of justice ; and an overspeaking^ judge is 
no well-tuned cymbal.^ It is no grace to a judge 
first to find that which he might have heard In due 
time from the bar ; or to show quickness of conceit ' 
in cutting off evidence or counsel too short ; or to 
prevent* information by questions, though perti- 
nent. The parts of a judge in hearing are four: to 
I direct the evidence ; to moderate length, repetition, 
/ or impertinency ^ of speech ; to recapitulate, select, 
' and collate the material points of that which hath 
been said ; and to give the rule or sentence. Wbat- 
soever is above these is too much ; and proceedeth 
either of ■ glory ^ and willingness to speak, or of 
impatience to hear, or of shortness of memory, 
or of want of a staid and equal attention. It is a 
Strang thing to see that the boldness of advo- 
cates should prevail with judges; whereas they 
I should imitate Ood, in whose seat they sit ; wlu> 
I r^esseth the presumptuous and giveth grace^ to the 

' OvtTtftaMng. That 



■ O'meeit. Cimetptio-n, ; apprehenrion. 

* Pretmt. To forettaU. "For thon prev»nU>t him with the 
sainsB af goodneas: Ibou BelUgt a cnwn of pure gold od his 



r. Yanilv: diiplay. 

I. Favor. "Buthe givetli more^race. Wherefore hs ssith, Ood 

the proud, but f^iveth fracf unto the bumUe." Jamti it. e, 
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modest. But it is more strange, that judges should 
have noted favourites ; which cannot but cause mul- 
tiplication of fees, and suspicion of hye-ways. There 
is due from the judge to the advocate some commen- 
dation and gracing,' where causes are well handled 
and fair^ pleaded; especially towards the side 
which obtaineth not ; for that upholds in the client 
the reputation of his counsel, and beats down in 
MuL the conceit^ of his cause. There is likewise 
due to the public a civil reprehension of advocates, 
where there appeareth cunning counsel, gross neg- 
lect, slight information, indiscreet pressing, or an 
over-bold defence. And let not the counsel at the 
bar chop * with the judge, nor wind himself into 
the handling of the cause anew after the judge 
hath declared his sentence ; but on the other side, 
let not the judge meet the cause half way, nor give 
occasion for the party to say hia counsel or proofs 
were not heard. 

Thirdly, for that that concerns clerks and min- 
isters. The place of justice is an hallowed place; 
and therefore not only the bench, but the foot-pace ^ 
and precincts and purprise * thereof, ought to be 
preserved without scandal and corruption. For cer- 



" Fair. Pafrly. 

"SpBafe me fair in death." 

SJmkipere. The Merehani of Venice, i 

* Coneefl. Opinion. "Beeal then s m«ii wiie tn hig oim c 
ere is mare hope of a fool than o( him." Praverbi xxm. It 

* Chop. Tv bandv viordi, 

"The c&opiHi^ir French we do not undeFsUnd," 
Shatapere. Eing Richard II. 

* Foot-pace. Lobbv. 

* Purpriit, Eaclerari. 
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tainly Grapes (as the Scripture saith ) wtU not be 
gathered of thorns or thisSes;^ neither can jostice 
yield ber fruit with sweetness amongst tbe briars 
and brambles of catching and polling^ clerks and 
ministers. The attendance of courts is Bubject to 
four bad instrcments. First, certain persons that are 
sowers of snits; vMch make the conrt swell, and 
the country pine. The second sort is of those that 
engage courts in quarrels of jurisdiction, and are 
not truly amici curuB, but parasiti eurm,^ in puffing 
a court up beyond ber bounds, for their own scraps* 
and advantage. The third sort is of those that 
may be accounted the left hands of courts ; persons 
that are full of nimble and sinister tricks and shifts, 
whereby they pervert the plain and direct courses of 
courts, and bring justice into oblique lines and laby- 
rinths. And the fourth is the poller and exacter of 
fees ; which j ustifies the common resemblance of the 
courts of justice to the bush whereunto while the 
sheep flies for defence in weather, he is sure to lose 
part of his fleece. On the other side, an ancient 
clerk, skilful in precedents, waryin proceedings, and 
onderstanding in the business of the court, Is an ex- 
cellent finger of a court ; and doth many times point 
the way to the judge himself. 

1 "Ye ihall know thein by (h*ir fruits. Do men gather grapcis of 
thoruB, or flgB of ihiEilfsl" Matthew vii. IS. 

'PoU. To plunder; to exact 'iiro/l.' PoUtr, ■ little fnrtlier on, 

■Friend* of tht court, but paratitet of Iht eo-art. 
* Strap. In tbe proTincial English of Norfolk, > tcrap, or icrapi, 
Is a quantity of ch>9 mixed with grain and laid as s decoy to lore 

(na?e. FBmJUsr, In the spelling 'scrape,' meaning a situation of 
dinlculty or perplexity. "Scrap. A Ttllainoas acbemo nr plot. 
QroBB.*' A DicHonan/ of Slang and CoUoquial Bnelith. /Oku g 
Farmir and IP. E. Benley. IBOS. 
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Fourthly, for that which may concern the aov- 
ereign and estate. Judges ought above all to re- 
member the conclusion of the Roman Twelve TaJ3les ; 
Saltis populi suprema lex ; ^ and to know that laws, 
except they be in oi-der to that end, are but things 
captious,^ and oracles not well inspired. Therefore 
it is an happy thing in a state when kings and states 
do often consult with judges; and again when 
judges do often consult with the king and state : 
the one, when there is matter of law intervenient ^ \ 
in business of state ; the other, when there is some | 
consideration of state intervenient in matter o£ 
law. For many times the things deduced to judg-\ 
ment may be metim and tuum,* when the reason and 
consequence thereof may trench to point of estate : ^ 
I call matter of estate, not only the parts of sover- 
eignty, but whatsoever introdaceth any great altera- 
tion or dangerous precedent ; or eoncemeth mani- 
festly any great portion of people. And let no 
man weakly conceive that just laws and true policy 
have any antipathy ; for they are like the spirits and 
sinews, that one moves with the other. Let judges 
also remember, that Salomon's throne was supported 
by lions on both sides : ' let them be lions, bat yet 
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lions under the throne ; being circnmspect that they 
do not cheek or oppose any points of sovereignty. 
Let not judges also be so ignorant of their own 
right, as to think there is not left to them, as a prin- 
cipal part of their office, s wise use and application 
of laws. Por they may remember what the apostle 
salth of a greater law than theirs ; 2fos sctmus quia 
lex bona est, modo (fuis ed utatur legiUjne.^ 



LVII. Op Auger. 

To seek to extiugaish Anger utterly is but a 
bravery^ of the Stoics. We have better oracles : 
Be angry, but sin not. Let not the sun go down upon 
your anger? Anger must be limited and confined 
both in race and in time. We will first speak how 
the natural inclination and habit to be angry may 
be attempered* and calmed. Secondly, how the 
particular motions of anger may be repressed, or at 
least refrained^ from doing mischief. Thirdly, 
how to raise anger or appease anger in another. 

' "But we know that the law is sooA, If a man use it lawtuUr." 
I. Timethy I. 8. Bacon quotes (he Fuluate, Taryinf the langntwa 
Bligbtlf. It 1b (here, ■•Scimxit aaitm quia bona at lex, n qa(a « 
lepiUnu ulatur," 



Be itill, rr/rain thyself, and wail," 
mgh. Ptemt on Lift an4 Duty. 
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For the first ; there is no other way bnt to medi- 
tate and raminste well upon the effects of anger, 
liow it troubles man's life. And the best time to 
do this, is to look back upon anger when the fit is 
thoronglily over, Seneca saith well, That anger is 
like rain, which breaks itself upon that it falls.^ The 
Scriptnre exhorteth ns To possess our souls in pa- 
Hence? "Wliosoever is out of patience, is out of 
possession of his soul. Men must not turn bees ; 

anlmasqae in vnlnere pouont.^ 



Anger is certainly a kind of baseness ; as it ap- 
pears well in the weakness of those subjects in whom 
it reigns; children, women, old folks, sick folks. 
Only men must beware that they carry their anger 
rather with scorn than with fear ; so that they may 
seem rather to be above the injury than below it ; 
which is a thing easily done, if a man will give law 
to himself in it. 

For the second point ; the causes and motives of 
anger are chiefly three. First, to be too sensible of 
hurt ; for no man is angry that feels not himself 
hurt ; and therefore tender and delicate persons must 
needs be oft' angry ; they have so many things to 
trouble them, which more robust natures have 
little sense of. The next is, the apprehension and 
coDBtruction of the injury offered to be, in the cir- 
cumstances thereof, full of contempt : for con- 

'"fluinis rimOXima. quae *up«r id qaod cppreiiere fraTigtmtur." 
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tempt Ib that which putteth an edge upon an- 
ger, as much or more than the hurt itself. And 
therefore when men are ingenious in picking out 
circimiBtaDces of contempt, they do kindle their 
anger much. Lastly, opinion of the touch* of a 
man's reputation doth multiply and sharpen anger. 
Wherein the remedy is, that a man should have, as 
Consalvo was wont to say, telam honoris crassiorem.- 
But in all refrainiags of anger, it is the hest remedy 
to win time ; and to make a man's self believe, that 
the opportunity of his revenge is not yet come, but 
that he foresees a time for it ; and so to still himself 
in the mean time, and reserve it. 

To contain^ anger from mischief, though it take 
hold of a man, there he two things whereof you 
must have special caution. The one, of extreme 
bitterness of words, especially if they be aculeate* 
and proper;^ for communia maledicta^ are nothing 
so much ; and again, that in anger a man reveal no 
secrets; for that makes him not fit for society. 
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The other, that you do not peremptorily break oflf, 
in any business, in a fit of anger ; but howsoever 
you shew bitterness, do not act anything that is 
not revocable. 

For raising and appeasing anger in another; it 
is done chiefly by" choosing of times, when men are 
frowardest and worst disposed, to incense them. 
Again, by gathering (as was touched before) all that 
you can find out to aggravate the contempt. And the 
two remedies are by the contraries. The former 
to take good times, when first to relate to a man an 
angry^ business; for the first impression is much; 
and the other is, to sever, as much as may be, the 
construction of the injury from the point of eon- 
tempt ; imputing it to misunderstanding, fear, pas- 
sion, or what you wilL 



LVni. Op TicissrruDB op Thinqs. 

Salomon saith, There is no neto thing upon the 
earth/' So that as Plato had an imagination. That 

all ktiowledge was but remembrance;^ so Salomon 
giveth his sentence, That all novelty is but oblivion. 
Whereby you may see that the river of Lethe rnn- 

II kuovlcdiie JB but remembrBncc' JB Bi- 
M-Birtr»eiio, 81. 
mi of Hie PTofieitTicI and Ad- 
neiU 0/ Learning. Divine and Human, To Ike King." Bamn 
I, with tulaome a»iterj. 'T have oflen Ihonght, thst o( all Iha 
>■ IJTing that I have knovn, ;our Majesty were the belt In- 
to make a man of Plato's opinion, that all knovledgn Is bol 
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neth as well above ground as below. There is an 
abstruse astrologer that saith, if it were not for tteo 
things that are constant, {the one is, that the Jixed stars 
ever stand at like distance one from another, and never 
come nearer together, nor go further asunder; the other, 
that the diurnal motion perpetually heepeth time,) noin- 
; dividual would last one moment. Certain it is, that the 
- matter is in a perpetual &ux,^ and never at a stay. 
The great winding-sheets, that bniy all things 
in oblivion, are two; deluges and earthquakes. 
As for conflagrations and great droughts, they 
do not merely dispeople and destroy. Phaeton's^ 
car went but a day. And the three years' drought 
in the time of Elias^ was but particular,' and left 
people alive. As for the great burning by light- 
nings, which are often in the West Indies, they are 
but narrow. But in the other two destructions, \yy 
deluge and earthquake, it is further to be noted, 
that the remnant of people which hap^ to be re- 
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served, are commonly ignorant and mountainous 
people, that can give no account of the time past; 
so tliat the oblivion is all one^ as if none had been 
left. If yon consider well of the people of the West 
Indies, it is very probable that they are a newer or 
a younger people than the people of the old world. 
And it is much more likely that the destruction that 
hath heretofore been there, was not by earthquakes 
(as the .Egyptian priest told Solon concerning 
the island of Atlantis,^ that it was swallowed by 
an earthquake), but rather that it was desolated by a 
partienlar deluge. For earthquakes are seldom in 
those parts. But on the other side, they have such 
pouring rivers, as* the rivers of Asia and Africk 
and Europe are but brooks to them. Their Andes 
likewise, or mountains, are far higher than those 
with ns ; whereby it seems that the remnants of 
generation of men were in such a particular deluge 
saved. As for the observation that Machiavel hath, 
that the jealousy of sects doth much extinguish 
the memory of things;* traducing^ Gregory the 



'AU one. One and the lamt : giUte the lame. "Aweel, Bir, if ;e 

6v,V Monnennu. XXXVI. 

'For (be conversattaa iHtween Solon and (he Eg;ptisn priest. 

in. BI-BS, pp. 67-81, in edition of S. D. Arcker-Hind, ISSg. 
'At. That. 

• Bacon haa in mind here Book II.. Ckapler Y., of MacliiBrelli's 
Diieouriea upon tkt Firit Dtcad of Livy. "Tiiat Deludes. Peatiiencei, 
tlie cliaQge of BeligioB and Langusgea, and otiier accidents, in a 

oni7 indiTidnal MachiaTelli ctiargea villi deitroying ''tbe monomentB 
of antiquity. defacinE Imaiea and statues, and demoraliiine ever)' 
itdag that migiit in anj vise contribute to keep the memory vt 

* Traiiact. To nttertiirMtnC ; Mnmr«. 
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Qreai.,^ that he did what in him lay to extingoifih all 
heathen antiqaities; I do not find that those zeals^ 
do any great effects, nor last long ; as it appealed 
in the snccession of Sabinian,^ who did revive ihe 
former antiquities. 

The vicissitude or mntati ons in the Snpe rior 
Globe are no fit matter lor this present argnment. 
It may be, Plato's great year,* if the world should 
last so long, wonld have some effect^ not in renew- 
ing the state of like individaals, (for that is the 
fame* of those that conceive the celestial bodies 
have more accurate influences upon these things 
below than indeed they have,) but in gross." 
Comets, out of question, have likewise power and 

' Grefory ths Qreat, Saint OrtgoTy, lived from aboat 540 to 604 
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effect over the gross^ and mass of things ; but they 
are rather gazed upon, and waited upon in their 
journey, than wisely observed in their effects; 
specially in their respective effects ; that is, what 
kind of comet, for magnitude, colour, version' of 
the beams, placing in the region of heaven, or 
lasting, produceth what kind of effects. 

There is a toy which I have heard, and I would 
not have it given over, but waited upon a litUe. 
They say it is observed in the Low Countries (I 
know not in what part) that every five and thirty 
years the same kind of suit^ of years and weathers 
comes about again ; as great frosts, great wet, great 
droughts, warm winters, summers with little heat, 
and the like ; and they call it the Prime. It is a 
thing I do the rather mention, becaose, ctanpntang 
backwards, I have found some coneurrenee. 

But to leave these points of nature, and to come 
to men. The greatest vicissitude of things amongstji 
men, is the vicissitude of sects and religions. 1 1 
For those orbs rule in men's minds most. The true 
religion is built upon ike rock;* the rest are tossed 
upon the waves of time. To speak therefore of the 
causes of new sects ; and to give some counsel con- 
cerning them, as far as the weakness of human 
judgment can give stay to so great revolutions. 
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When the religion fonnerly received is rent by 
discords ; and when the holiness of the professors of 
religion is decayed and full of scandal ; and withal ' 
the times be stupid, ignorant, and barbarons ; you 
may doBbt the springing up of a new sect ; if then 
also there should arise any extrav^ant and strange 
spirit to make himself author thereof. All which 
points held when Mahomet pubUshed his law. If 
a new sect have not two properties, fear it 
not; for it will not spread. The one is, the 

1 supplanting or the opposing of authority estab- 
li^ed; for nothing is more popnlar than that. 
The other is, the giving hcen ce to T)leasaj e&.and a 
voluptnous life. For as for speculative heresies, 
(siich as were in ancient times the Arians,* and 
now the Arminians,) ^ though they worV mightily 
upon men's wits, yet they do not produce any great 
alterations in states ; except it be by the help of 
eivU occasions. There be three manner of planta- 
tions of new sects. By the p ower of sign s and 
miracles ; by the eloquence and w isdom of spee ch 
and persuasion ; and by the awo rd. For martyr- 
doms, I reckon them amongst miracles ; becanse 

^Withal. With nil; in addiUan; beiidet. "For it Beemetta to me 
DnresBODBbls. to send b prisonei. and not wtl&ol to signify the 
crimes laid ngBinsl him." Aeti xxv. 87. 

' The Ariana were (be followers of Arins, a deacon of AlBmndria, 
who lived in Iha fourth lanliiry. Arina maintained the divinity of 
JeeuB Chriat, but held that bis ustnre was not coequal with that 
of Ood. not ibt same nature, bat a similar and subordinate one. 

'The Arminians of Bacon's time were (he followers of ArmlnioB, 
who was a Dutch Protestant dirine ot Leaden, named Jacobus Har. 
mensen, 1560-ie09. Their doctrines. 'The Remonstrance,' pub- 
lished In 1610, expressed their divergence from stricl Oalvinism. 
chiefly their oblection to predestination, in five articles, and was 
presented to (he states of Holland and West Friesland. The 
Arminians are Eometimea called 'Bemonstrauta.' 
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they seem to exceed the strength of human nature ; 
and I may do the like of superlative and admirahle 
holiness of hfe. Surely there is no better way to / 
stop the rising of new sects and schisms, than toX 
ref ^m_„alinses ; to compound the smaller differ- 
ences ; to proceed mildly, and not with sanguinary 
persecutions ; and rather to take off the principal 
authors by winning and advancing them, than to 
enrage them by violence and bitterness. 

The changes and vicissitude in wars are many ; 
but chiefly in three things ; in the seats or stages of 
the war; in the weapons; and in the manner of the 
conduct. Wars, in ancient time, seemed more to 
move from east to west ; for the Persians, Assyrians, 
Arabians, Tartars, (which were the invaders,) were 
all eastern people. It is true, the Qauls were west- 
em ; but we read but of two incursions of theirs ; 
the one to Oallo-Gnecia, the other to Bome. But 
East and West have no certain points of heaven ; 
and no more have the wars, either from the east or 
west, any certainty of observation. But Korth and 
South are fixed ; and it hath seldom or never been 
seen that the far southern people have invaded the 
northern, but contrariwise. Whereby it is manifest 
that the northern tra^t of the world is in nature the 
more martial region : be it in respect of the stars of 
that hemisphere ; or of the great continents ; that 
are upon the north, whereas the south part, for 
aught that is known, is almost all sea ; or (which is 
most apparent) of the cold of the northern parts, 
which is that which, without aid of discipline, doth 
make the bodies hardest, and the oonrage warmest. 
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Upon the breaking and shivering of a great etate 
and empire, you may be sure to have wars. For 
great empires, while they stand, do enervate and 
-* destroy the forces of the natiyos which they have 
sabdned, resting upon their own protecting forces; 
and then when they fail also, all goes to ruin, and 
they become a prey. So was it in the decay of 
the Roman empire ; and likewise in the empire of 
Almaigne,' after Charles the Great,* every bird 
taking a feather ; aud were not unlike to befal* to 
Spain, if it shonld break. The great accessions and 
unions of kingdoms do likewise stir up wai^ : for 
when a state grows to an over-power,* it is like a 
great flood, that will be sure to overflow. As it 
bath been seen in the states of Borne, Turkey, 
Spain and others. Look when the world hath 
fewest barbarous peoples, but such as commonly, 
will not marry or generate, except they know 
means to live, (as it is almost everywhere at this 
day, except Tartary,) there is no danger of inun- 
dations^ of people : but when there be great shoals 

' Ahrutiffne^ QeTmanJf. 

> Charles the Oreat, Caralns Magnna, ChaTlemagne, lired fram 

742 OT 747 to Sll, King of (he Prsnke. sod Emperor of the BonuDs. 

•Betaa. To /oJI i>u( in th« eaurie el «u«it>, to happsA. to aeenr 



(with 't 



"Baj, goddess, vhal ensu'd when Kaphas], 
The aBable archangel, hsd torewani'd 
Adam hy dire example te beware 
Apostasy, by what btftl in Hea4en 
To those apostates." 

liiUan. Paradite Loti. Til. 40-i 



■/nundatlon. An ovettpteading er overwhelming in enptrfuov 
ahxtniance: avpeTiibunda'Me. "What inundahon of life and thought 
is discharged from one soul inla another through them I The glancs 
lot (he eyes] is natural magic." Bmertoji. Conduct of Life. Bi- 
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of people, which go on to populate, without fore- 
seeing means of life and eostentation,! it is of 
necessity that once in an age or two they discharge 
a portion of their people npon other natione; 
which the ancient northern people were wont to do 
by lot ; casting lots what part should stay at home, 
and what should seek their fortunes. When a war- 
like state grows soft and effeminate, they may be 
sure of a war. For commonly such states are 
grown rich in the time of their degenerating ; and 
so the prey iuviteth, and their decay in valour en- 
oonrageth a war. 

As for the weapons, it hardly faUeth under role 
and observation : yet we see even they have re- 
turns and vicissitudes. For certain it is, that 
ordnance was known in the city of the Ozidrakes 
in India; and was that which the Macedonians 
called thunder and lightning, and magic And it 
is well known that the nse of ordnance hath been 
in China above two thousand years. The con- 
ditions of weapons, and their improvement, are, 
First, the fetching ^ afar off ; for that ontmns the 
danger; es it is seen in ordnance and muskets. 
Secondly, the strength of the percussion ; wherein 
likewise ordnance do exceed all arietations' and 
ancient inventions. The third is, the commodious 
use of them ; as that they may serve in all wea- 

' SvtlentaHan. Support, etptdally, thi *ui>p<irE of life, tuMte- 

' Fttek. Xa 'havt at.' reaeh, tlrikt (a perien) . 

"Come aWBj, or I 'II fetch thee with a wanion." 

Shakipere. Perwlei, Prince of Tgre. ii. 1. 
'ArielaHon. The aelion at bulling. Uke a ram; hence, IKe iMk- 
Ing wUh a batterintl-r<"n, or HmilaT naiehine. 
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then i that the carriage may be light and manage- 
able ; and the like. 
For the condact of the var : at the firsl^ men 
/ rested extremely upon nomber : they did pnt the 
' wars likemse npon main force and valonr ; pointing 
days for pitched fields,^ and so trying it ont npon 
an even match : and they were more ignorant in 
ranging and arraying their battles.^ After they 
grew to rest upon number rather competent than 
vast; they grew to^ ftmanti^es of place, cunning 
diversions, and the like : and they grew more skUfal 
in the ordering of their battles. 

In the yo uth of a s tate, an ps do ^nrish ; in the 
mid dle a^e of a p tjtt", iaoi-»ijtif>j «^^ f>»nn both of 
the m together for a time ; in the de clining age of 
a state, m echanical a rts and merehanHisa* Tjeam- 
ing^ath hia infancy, when it is^tiut beginning 
and almost cMldish : then his youth, when it is, 
Inxnriant and juvenile : then his strength of years 



"Whst thongb the Reld be loetT 

And Blody ol rarange, immortjil hata, 
And oonragB nerer to submit or jield. 
And whst is else not to be OTercome; 
That glory naver shaU his wrath or might 

Milton. Faradiit Leit. I. Ii 



The Lord o, 

' So in original A word appears tt 
Ik. or eomathlng equiTalent. The tran 
*With this sentence, compare JLdvat 
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when it is solid and reduced:^ and lastly, hia 
old age, when it waxeth dry and exhaast.^ But it is 
not good to look too long upon these tnming wheels 
of vicissitude, lest we hecome giddy. As for tiie 
philology^ of them, that is hut a circle of tales^'and 
therefore not fit for this writing.* 

^ Reduce^ To tvbiect; to ma3ct tubjeet to otu; to bring wider 



' Phflolow. The looe or itvdv of harmna oniJ literature. Bacon 
tuei the word pkHotoffji in iu old eense, jthe study of literntim gea- 
sratlf , the relatian ot literatuTS and litersr; recorda lo biatOTy, «te. 
The modem sanse limils t/hihlogv to th« alndy of lan^sge or lin- 

B Witdom of (h« i-n- 
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